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JOHNSON’S CARBON REMOVER 
You can sell Johnson’s Carbon Remover to your cus- 
tomers with the assurance that it will do what they ex- 
pect from it—keep. them better satisfied with their cars 
—and show you steady, clean profits. For hurry-up 
jobs of carbon removing you will find it to be a valu- 
able aid in your shop. 


Cash in on this growing consumer acceptance by stock- 
ing and selling Johnson’s Carbon Remover to motorists 
whose engines are troubled with the ailments you know 
are due to carbon. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 


DEPT. MA 11 RACINE, WIS. 
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‘CINCINNATI’? a 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS Ve) 


are extensively used in the modern garage. They can be secured in a variety 
of sizes and capacities. Write fer complete information to 


THE CINCINNATI ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Business Will Be Good 
—Get Your Share 
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Here Are Some Reasons Why You Can Expect Winter Business 


By JAMES DALTON 


News Editor, Class Jaurnal Co. 


USINESS the coming winter is going to be better 
B than most people expect. That is especially true 
| for those who are fortunate enough to be engaged 
in the servicing and equipment of motor vehicles. 

This statement isn’t what is slangily but effectively 
called bunk. It’s a brass tacks fact stripped of all 
camouflage and gaudy adornment. The people in that 
particular branch of the automotive business who fail to 
hnd it true would do well to go to a business doctor for 
a thorough examination, for they will need attention. 


There will be something radically wrong with the internal 
workings of their establishments. 

Credit men employed by manufacturers are hard boiled eggs. 
If they aren’t, they soon find themselves wandering around 
outside looking for a job where their philanthropic instincts 
will be appreciated. 

A group of these credit men, representing manufacturers 
who are members of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association, met in New York the other day. Before they 


got down to the serious business of sticking pins through holes 
in the financial armor of their customers, they had a sym- 
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posium on business conditions. Here is the substance of what 
they had to say about the automotive equipment branch of 
their business: 

Sales to automobile distributors and dealers are steadily 
increasing. They have been mounting month by month since 
spring, and October will be better than September. The out- 
look for November is almost as good. There has been a 
marked improvement in the 
tone of this market. The men 
who sell, service and equip 
automobiles are rapidly re- 
gaining their confidence. 
Their business has_ been 
good for so many months 
that they are abandoning 
the plan. of buying from 
hand to mouth and to an 
increasing extent are placing 
orders to meet the needs 
likely to develop in the near 
future. 

If this doesn’t spell the 
confidence engendered by 
success, nothing does. The 
story of good sales wasn’t 
told by one man alone or 
even by two or three. It was 
repeated by man after man 
up and down both sides of 
the long table. It was the 
verdict of every credit man 
whose employer sells to auto- 
mobile dealers. 

The credit men were glee- 
ful when they told about this 
branch of their sales, but 
they almost rubbed their 
hands with joy when they told of collections. Collection is 
their middle name. When they’re good, they’re happy; but 
when they’re bad, there’s no balm in Gilead. 


They all agreed that collections on current business were 
satisfactory. Some of them went so far as to say, “Collections 
are good.” When a credit man admits collections are good, 
there is nothing more to be said on the subject. His vocabu- 
lary includes no more expressive mood. 

While these credit men were most enthusiastic over their 
sales of automotive equipment, they were by no means down- 
hearted over their business as a whole. They admit frankly 
that their companies have been pleasantly surprised at the 
volume of trade for the last half year. At the end of each 
month they have been skeptical about sales for the next 
month, but their customers have come through with orders 
which have kept the factories working on practically the same 
basis since the beginning of March. October reports, as a 
whole, will show little change. 

The same has been true of motor car manufacturers. They 
expected a midsummer slump and scratched their heads in 
bewilderment when it didn’t come. They looked for a sharp 
falling off in sales at the close of September, but that didn’t 
come either. Now they think there may be a tapering off in 
business for the rest of the year. 

There may be a decline in the number of sales, but with the 
demand for enclosed cars as strong as it is, and steadily 
growing stronger, the chances are that the volume of sales in 
dollars will reach the September and October totals. 

As a matter of fact, the automotive business seems to be 
losing much of its seasonal character. It has established 

* itself on a solid foundation and is subject to no greater fluctua- 
tions than the dry goods trade. The character of the goods 
sold may change with the seasons, as it does in almost every 
line, but the sales are there just the same. 

In most sections of the country motor vehicles are used 
practically every day in the year. Improved highways and 
modern snow removal methods have made roads accessible 
except in the midst of blizzards. Every vehicle operated needs 
servicing and it needs equipment. In the case of trucks, there’s 
no profit in them if they are laid up for months at a time. 
Thousands of passenger cars now are operated in the winter 
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months where hundreds were used but a few years ago. 

If these vehicles are to be used, they must be kept in repair. 
This alone would provide a solid, substantial, reliable busi- 
ness running into an enormous sum, even if no new cars or 
trucks were sold for months to come. In boom times this 
branch of the dealer’s establishment may be regarded as a 
sort of caudal appendage, but in a period of depression and 
deflation it is quite possible 
for the tail to wag the dog. 

But the sale of new ve- 
hicles is not going to stop, 
even in the winter months. 
It may not be quite as brisk 
as it was in April or May or 
September, but landlords, 
butchers and grocers are 
about the only people who 
don’t have off seasons. 

Now that the end of the 
deflation period is in sight, it 
will do no harm to state that 
there have been a lot of indi- 
viduals in the automotive in- 
dustry who have given voice 
to more than their share of 
the wails of anguish which 
have been heard from one 
end of the country to the 
other for a year and a half. 

These people have gone on 
the theory that Providence 
had singled them out for pun- 
ishment and that they had 
more misery than the well 
known Job (the Biblical per- 
sonage who was afflicted with 
boils). That isn’t true, and 
it hasn’t been true. The past eighteen months haven’t been the 
most joyous in history for anyone, but it might have been a lot 
worse. This industry, like most others, had been spoiled by a 
long period of unexampled prosperity. It had lived in the lap of 
luxury so long it had grown soft and had forgotten how to 
accept with a smile the wallops handed out every so often 
by Old Man Adversity just to show he never entirely loses 
his grip. 

Other industries have been harder hit than ours, but they 
haven’t wailed so much about it. They have had more tradi- 
tions back of them and they have known it was an inevitable 
law of economics that every era of great prosperity is followed 
by one of depression. The automotive industry seemed to 
feel it was going to find a golden egg in its feed basket every 
morning for the rest of its life. Even the best regulated hens 
will miss once in a while. 

The come-back of the automobile trade after the sickening 
slump which began along in June of 1920 has been one of 
the sensations of all industry. Many of the men in the industry 
lost their nerve and said it couldn’t be done. The bankers 
and financiers and railroad magnates were sure it couldn't. 
They wagged their heads wisely and said solemnly, “I told 
you so.” 

Then business began to come back late in March and it 
has been coming ever since. There hasn’t been any boom 
and only lunatics want one. All bubbles burst sooner or 
later. The passenger car end of the business has been run- 
ning alone serenely on an even keel for the last six months, 
with factories, in the aggregate, producing at the rate of 60 
to 70 per cent of capacity. A few of them have done much 
better than that and a few of them much worse, but sales of 
more cars have been made at practically the same rate each 
month for all that period. 

Here is one fact that never should be forgotten in thinking 
of passenger car factories. Capacity production and normal 
production are in no sense synonymous. Plant capacity was 
increased enormously to meet a tremendous temporary 4d¢- 
mand caused by the war. Manufacturers spent a lot of excess 
profits in adding to their factory floor space. Now they wish 
they hadn’t. This surplus space is a liability rather ‘ha? 
an asset. 
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For that reason, capacity production and normal produc- 
tion dcn’t mean the same thing. A plant may be running 50 
per cent of capacity, and at the same time be operating on an 
entirely normal basis. No man has been found who is wise 
enough to determine accurately what is normal for the auto- 
motive industry. One way to determine it would be to take 
the business done in 1913, eliminate the war, figure out the 
gain over 1912, then multiply that gain by eight and add it 
to the 1913 total. If that were done it probably would be found 
two months hence that the volume of 1921 business was about 
what might have been expected. 

Truck sales went down like an express elevator when gen- 
eral business hit the toboggan. They are coming back side by 
side with general business, but it is much easier to slide down 
a bannister than it is to climb a flight of stairs in the same 
general atitude. 

Nevertheless, business is coming back. It is a painful and 
laborious process, but marked progress has been made and 
that progress will be more rapid each month. Business has 
quit hobbling around cn crutches and is limping along with 
the aid of a cane. It soon will be able to discard the cane and 
stand on its own feet. 

The chief reason that business, as a whole, is better is that 
the people of the country are recovering from the epidemic 
of cold feet accompanied by chills and the delusion that the 
United States was going to smash. They have stopped burying 
their cash in tin cans in the back yards. They are putting 
some of it back in the banks, which will get it into circulation, 
and they are using some of it to buy the things they need. 
They are getting tired, figuratively speaking, of wearing 
patched clothes and shoes run down at the heel. 


WHAT BRADSTREET’S HAS TO SAY 


Here is what Bradstreet’s, one of the bibles of business, 
says in its current issue: 

“The threat of a nation-wide tie-up of transportation has 
proved a good deal of a ‘dud’ so far as frightening the busi- 
ness world is concerned. The facts are that the impetus 
with which fall trade was moving previous to the strike 
announcement was too great to be overcome immediately; 
that seasonal influences have in most cases made for a con- 
tinuance of the moderate trade revival hitherto noted, and 
that manufacturing, industry and building have actually moved 
at a better pace, while unemployment has been reduced still 
further, as a variety of industries feel sympathetic quickening, 
and the first immediate effects of strike talk, aside from mo- 
mentary flurries in the grain, cotton and stock markets, have 
been to cause a slight quickening of buying or ordering for- 
ward of goods already bought.” 

The steel industry turned the corner in July and now is 
operating at about 40 per cent of the peak capacity reached 
during the war. 


.of valor taken from their own breasts. 
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Tractor manufacturers report that the prospects for winter 
business are better than they dared hope they would be. 

The number of idle freight cars is being reduced week by 
week as the freight tonnage increases. The peak of the crop 
moving season is past and the expansion in freight traffic is 
due almost exclusively to larger output by factories as a whole. 

Is there any reason, after gazing at this conservatively. 
drawn picture of actual conditions, why anyone in the auto- 
motive field should feel pessimistic over the outlook? 

If anyone still sees blue, there is something wrong with his 
eyes. If anyone fails to get his share of the business which 
is being done, it is because he is not a good merchandiser 
and does not know how to sell his wares. It will not be 
because of eccnomic conditions, but because the individual 
has not kept up with the procession and has failed to seize 
the opportunities which have knocked at his door. 


WHY WE CAN BE THANKFUL 


It may be a far cry from the state of trade to world dis- 
armament; from a survey of the field of business to a retro- 
spective glance at the battlefields of France, but the close 
relation is there for those who pause to seek it. 

Armistice Day is a week away. The nation has been asked 
to stand at salute for two minutes at noon Nov. 11, while a 
humble unknown soldier of the republic, who gave his life 
in France that democratic ideals might not perish, is buried 
in the hallowed soil of Arlington from the bier on which 
presidents have lain. 

Soldiers and sailors with reversed arms will follow the 
caisson bearing the simple, flag-draped casket. They wili 
march to the measured beat of funeral dirges. War lords of 
the nations he died to save will pin upon his casket tokens 
In death he will win 
the Congressional Medal and the Victoria Cross, heritages of 
heroism. Gold star mothers will mingle their tears over the 
bier of one who might be their son. 

But the solemn pomp and ceremony should bring to the 
people of America something more than a momentary thrill 
of gratitude and pride. They might well bow their heads and 
offer to the God they serve a prayer of thanksgiving that they 
are Americans. They know nothing of the agony of war or 
its aftermath. They have suffered not at all in comparison 
with the other nations swept into the great conflict. 

Their nation is not on the verge of bankruptcy, battling 
bravely with all its resources to keep from plunging over the 
brink. Their currency is at a premium the world around. 
They are not staggering under a crushing burden of taxaticn. 
Their trade is coming back. Their mills and factories and 
municipalities are solving the problem of unemployment. Most 
of them never have known hunger. They do not see before 
them constantly the spectre of another war. 

We are fortunate, indeed, we Americans! 

With the world in a welter of woe, is not the American 
who thinks himself in a sorry plight indeed ungrateful? 
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Twenty Dealers Are Doing 
To Keep Busy All Winter 


There Is Business for Those Who Will Go After it— 
Read How Some of Your Fellow Dealers and Repair- 


men Prepare for Winter 


rors for all automotive dealers. Some dealers 
make winter incidental in their business, while 
with others it becomes a serious factor, something to 
worry about and wonder about, as to the manner of 
tiding over the business until the busy spring season. 

One of the best ways to find out what dealers are 
going to do this winter is to go among them and make 
inquiry. This is what Motor Age did, and the follow- 
ing expressions obtained from dealers will give a pretty 
good insight into the matter. Twenty dealers are 
quoted. Many more were interviewed, but we feel the 
statements published are representative. 

The feeling is quite general that in most sections of 
the country business will be a little thin this winter. 
But, practically all dealers say there will be some busi- 
ness. It will have to be gone after. 

Cars, trucks and tractors have had little or no re- 
pair work done upon them this year in many of the ag- 
ricultural sections, but the time is here when these 


WW ress for apparently does not hold the same ter- 


must be looked after. No piece of automotive ma- 
chinery can operate forever without maintenance work. 
Cars have been known to come into service stations 
this year with brake lining practically gone. But they 
cannot go on very much longer this way. 

Many owners of cars, particularly farmers, are at- 
tempting their own repair work. Few of them have 
the necessary equipment to do the work properly, and 
in the long run the car, truck or tractor will come to 
the dealer’s shop for repairs. Those dealers who are 
equipped properly are better situated this winter so far 
as business is concerned than those not equipped, This 
was borne out in the recent interviews this publication 
had with dealers. Where there was a good shop, well- 
equipped, indications were that it would continue to be 
busy, to some extent, at least, this winter. 

Dealers who had a poorly conducted shop were the 
one chiefly to look glum and say they probably would 
“go broke” this winter. 


What They Are Going To Do This Winter 


Dealer in Northern Illinois— 


6¢° THIS winter, I am going to cut down 

my overhead as much as possible. 
For one thing, I am going to get along 
without my salesroom. In this commu- 
nity, the farmers don’t travel much in 
winter and it’s too cold for them to no- 
tice my salesroom windows very much, 
so I am going to move some of my serv- 
ice equipment into the salesroom and 
then will have to heat this room only, 
whereas now I have to heat the whole 
building. And, you can see for yourself, 
this is a pretty good sized building to 
heat. It will not cost me much to make 
or buy a portable work bench to put in 
the salesroom. We shall get repair work 
this winter, but there is no reason why 


we cannot do it in the salesroom, even 
at the expense of redecorating it in the 
Spring.” 

For the dealer located in the small 
town this would seem like a pretty good 
idea. In the larger cities this cannot be 
so readily done, because there is a larger 
number of cars in the service station 
most of the time. 


A South Dakota Dealer— 


6c E are going to have to go after 

whatever business we take into 
the shop this winter. We are going to 
call on every farmer or resident in the 
city to whom we have sold cars and 
make them a flat price on overhauling 
their cars or tractors. We shall tell 
them that it will cost $75 or $200 as the 


case may be, to put their car in shape. 
We also shall contract for the work and 
spread it over the winter months, so the 
shop will be busy all the time. 

For instance, we will tell Jones we 
want his car the first week in December, 
Smith’s car and tractor the second week, 
etc. Car sales will be nothing this win- 
ter, but I believe our shop will carry 
the overhead.” 

This man is a live dealer. He knows 
that the farmer, unless called upon ana 
convinced, will leave his car in the barn 


or garage and not bother about having any 


work done until the spring. 
A Colorado. Dealer— 


6 E don’t know what we are going 


to do. Go broke, I guess. The 
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farmers around here haven’t sot any 
money to spend and, if they have any, 
they are hanging on to it. We got a 
good shop and all that, but when you 
can’t get these fellows to bring in their 
cars, what are you going to do?” 

To this dealer we should say, “Read: what 
the South Dakota dealer, mentioned above, 
is going to do. His conditions are about 
the same—but he’s going after the work, 
not waiting for it to come in.” 


Five Iowa Dealers— 


EALER No. 1—‘‘We generally know 

which of our customers’ cars need 
overhauling. We get in touch with these 
owners and inform them that, as our 
shop is not so busy now, we can go after 
their cars and do a better job than when 
rushed. We will do their work for 75 
cents an hour, whereas we charge $1.25 
in the spring and summer.” 


EALER No. 2—“‘We try to urge peo- 

ple to do more winter driving. We 
tell them that we can make their cars as 
comfortable as a railroad coach. They 
travel by rail in any season. If more 
winter driving were done, it would fol- 
low that roads would have to be put into 
better shape also.” 

EALER No. 3—“We do a lot of trac- 

tor overhauling. We do not think 
that a service truck for bringing the 
tractor into the shop is practical in this 
territory. We find it better to send our 
mechanics to the farm. It is cheaper for 
the farmer to have his overhauling done 
in this manner, and another big point is 
that the farmer can see the work done, 
learn something, and be sold on our 
service.” 

EALER No. 4—“Well, sir, we have a 

lot of snow around here, although 
last winter was an exception. The deep 





snows 
we cannot sell the farmer on the idea of 


make our roads impassable and 


setting his work into the shop early 
‘nd letting us do the repairing during 
the slack season. I get a little extra 
revenue, by. storing potatoes and other 
things in my basement. Also, my second 
floor is fixed up into a nice dance hall. 
We have dances every week. I generally 
figure to break about even in winter.” 

DE LER No. 5—“We have found that 
2 Sending out letters to..car owners 
‘timulates winter business... I -have. been 
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in this business a good many years and 
find that nothing makes such a hit with 
the car owner as letting him know 
you take a personal interest in him. And, 
by the way, we do take a personal in- 
terest in him. We want his work, and if 
we can keep him satisfied with his car 
and sold on our service, don’t you think 
it means future business?” 

All of the above mentioned ways of 
getting business we should say are good. 
The only thing to question is that of cutting 
the price of repair work in winter. This 
sets a precedent for the busy season. It 
probably is ltztter to set one price and 
stick to it. Adherence to a policy of this 
kind has been the success of some motor 
car institutions. 


Minimizes Used Car 


Worries 
An Ohio Dealer— 
66 E watch the used car. We have 


never done much trading, except 
where it can be done on a strictly busi- 
ness basis; that is, when the used car 
can be secured at a price which permits 
us to do the necessary work and sell it 
so that we come out even, at least. We 
have taken in customers’ cars on a basis 
of selling them at a mutual price and 
charging 10 per cent commission, plus 
any necessary repairs which the cus- 
tomer sanctions.” 

Lucky is the dealer who is not stuck 
this winter with a lot of used cars. The 
above statement by a dealer may be of 
value to others. 


A Wisconsin Dealer— 


66 E insist upon our men in the shop 

being efficient. By using this pol- 
icy we find that we have little trouble 
in keeping busy at any time of the year. 
If we can make it a point not to permit 
a customer to be overcharged at any 
time, we have won his friendship and 
faith in our institution. 

In the past years we have kept accu- 
rate records of the length of time it 
takes to do certain repair jobs. A com- 
petent man should be able to duplicate 
these records and, when they fall short, 
unless there is a good:reason, we do not 
charge it to the customer, but charge it 
back to shop expense. Moving picture 
advertising helps. us too.” 

This dealer in the language of the street 
has “said a mouthful.” Efficient methods, 
equipment and men soon put the stamp of 
approval on a business and insure tt year 
"round business. 


Another Wisconsin Dealer— 


¢¢ TAM in a small community here and 

there is little business in winter. I 
am going to. do what I did last year. 
Close up my shop and go to work for 
ithe distributor in Green Bay. This gives 
me a chance to get acquainted with their 
methods and I learn a lot about the car. 
This helps me in the spring and. sum- 
mer to give better service to customers. 
Also I can talk more intelligently about 
the car, when making a sale.” 


Probably a good idea for this dealer, 


11 


but obviously we cannot recommend ‘that 
every dealer close up and go to work for 
the distributor. 


A Nebraska Dealer— 


66 O you think we are going to worry 

about business this winter? Not 
much. Take a look at our shop. You 
see we can do anything here but cut 
gears. We can regrind cylinders, make 
parts, blacksmithing, forging, anything 
you want. Ours is the only shop so 
equipped in this section and we get all 
the work we can take care of. 

Our new car sales won’t be much. 
Haven’t been anything this year anyhow. 
But we cash in on the shop. Farmers 
bring us their plow shares to sharpen, 
wagons to repair, etc., and we get their 
cars and tractors as a natural thing. No, 
we're not worrying about work.” 

It’s the old story. Sizing up the potential 
amount of work to be had and then tooling 
up for it. The farmers in this section have 
worn @ path to the door of this establish- 
ment, because they know they will get what 
they are after. 


I 
| CATCHING A 
FEW OF THOSE -———- 
BIRDS ( 





A Chicago Dealer— 


66 E have a pretty good paintshop 
and we find it advantageous to 
make a special price on this kind of work 
done between December and February 
first. This has the affect of bringing in 
many cars which would otherwise be 
laid up during these months. Once the 
cars are in the shop for a new coat of 
paint, we give them a thorough inspec- 
tion. We find certain repairs or adjust- 
ments necessary and get in touch with 
the owners of the cars who generally 
sanction them. This brings us revenue.” 
It has been the thought of this pub- 
lication for some time that more dealers 
could make profits in winter if they 
added a paint department. Elsewhere in 
this issue is an article dealing with this 
phase of service. 


A Kansas Dealer— 


6s] AM going to go over the list of peo- 

ple to whom I have sold cars and 
call on them personally; so far as possi- 
ble, with the idea of getting them to 
leave their cars with me this winter. 
Many of my customers do not drive in 
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cold weather, and I think I can sell them 
on the idea of leaving their cars in my 
warm garage, where it will be ready for 
them any time they want it. There may 
come along a nice warm winter day and 
they may want to make use of their cars. 
We can look after their battery, etc., bet- 
ter than they can. While the-cars are 
with us, we can cash in on a lot of re- 
pair work too.” 

Many dealers find it advantageous to 
store cars for customers who do not care 
to drive in cold weather. Cars which are 
to be stored permanently require a lot of 
service work and the dealer should be 
equipped to handle it. 


A Dealer in Minnesota— 


é6 S you probably know, we have a 

lot of snow to contend with in this 
part of the country, and the result is we 
have to get the work into our shop early. 
The roads are almost impassable during 
the cold months and farmers cannot 
drive to town as they do in summer. We 
find newspaper advertising helps us to 
get business. Also on Saturdays when 
most of the farmers are in town, we 
make it a point to talk with as many 
of them as possible. 

“Very often you can sell a farmer on 
the idea of having certain work done at 
this time of the year, which he otherwise 
would not have done until the spring. By 
the way, we are going to keep the men 
in the shop busy during the winter by 
doing the things we know will help us in 
the busy season. 

“We are going to make a few changes 
in our equipment, and among other 
things, we are going to build a half-mile 
dirt track racing car for advertising pur- 
poses. We feel that we can get a pretty 
good reputation for doing good machine 
work if we build a car that will win 
races.” 

Personal contact with farmers is one of 
the surest ways of getting his service and 
repair work. It sells cars, too. We know a 
case only recently where a dealer in a 
small community went out on a selling ex- 
pedition and sold four cars in a week to 
farmers. But, he also had been selling 
these farmers good service work for over 
eight years. The race car idea is good. It 
furnishes work for the shop during slack 
times and does advertise the business. It’s 
a good thing, especially for the small town 
dealer catering to a farming community, 
where county fairs amd picnics are the 
thing. | © Ff 


Cars Wear Out—Sell | 
Another 


Another Ohio Dealer— 


‘c E have our salesmen busy looking 
up owners of Ford cars, which is 
the line handled by us. If the model is 
earlier than 1919, we make a special 
effort to sell the owner a new car, in 
many cases taking in the old car in 
trade. It is a fairly easy matter to get 
this information, as a large part of it 
can be obtained from the books of the 
sales department. 
“We figure that cars which are older 
than the 1919 model are not giving the 
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service that the owner might desire and 
that, if the prospect is properly ap- 
proached, it is not such a difficult matter 
to sell a new car, especially if the old 
car is taken care of in the trade. Our 
salesmen have fallen into this plan will- 
ingly and we secure good cooperation 
from other departments.” 

This is something which should interest 
every motor car establishment. It is true 
that older models of cars do not always 
perform as well as they might for their 
owners. Many cars are being operated on 
carbureters of obsolete models and instru- 
ments not capable of handling present day 
fuels. Owners of such cars should be 
talked to by the service department with 
a view towards selling a new car. 


A West Virginia Dealer— 


6¢°T’ HROUGH an extensive advertising 
campaign, we will endeavor to in- 
crease the business of our service de- 





partment, and incidentally conduct an 
educational drive concerning the merits 
of the cars for which we are agents. 
The benefits of this, we believe, will be 
principally derived next summer, which 
we expect to be the greatest year in the 
history of the automobile business. 


“First, our service department will be 
made as nearly complete as it is possible 
to make it. We plan to make the actual 
work we do our best method of advertis- 
ing our business and, therefore, our prin- 
ciple will be ‘not a single job unless it 
is done right.’ Personal supervision of 
important work for our customers will 
be given, when possible. We will try 
to make our business advertise itself. 

“We will next center our attention on 
advertising in the newspapers. Within 
a very short time our state road com- 
mission will begin its construction pro- 
gram under the $50,000,000 bond issue 
and we can not neglect the rural and 
coal mining sections. We propose to 
educate them—tell them of the natural 
beauty of the state—and impress upon 
them that the system of highways to be 
completed within a few years will make 
motor transportation really cheaper and 
more satisfactory to all concerned. 


“As long as a dealer is agent for an auto- 
mobile in which he has put his faith, it 
will be advantageous for him toe pay par- 
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ticular attention to advertising the merits 
of that car. But, the advertising must say 
something besides a lot of generalities. 


A Philadelphia Dealer— 


T our service station we have placed 

in operation a “quick service” de- 
partment for putting through minor re- 
pair jobs and adjustments that will not 
take more than one to one and one-half 
hours, at the outside. It is expected 
that this will do wonders in the way of 
getting business during the winter. 


-Customers wanting such small repairs 
and adjustments made on their cars will 
be invited to stay in their car and take 
the elevator to the third floor, where 
ample space has been set apart for this 
kind of work. Thus, the customer can 
stay through the job, ask all the ques- 
tions he may desire, and perhaps learn 
some valuable pointers. 

If, for instance, the customer says his 
brakes need adjusting, but the shop man 
finds out what the customer doesn’t 
know—that they also need relining—he 
will tell him the job is one for the reg- 
ular repairshop and not the “quick serv- 
ice” section. 

Thus, the customer may learn that 
sometimes delays are necessary, when 
he believes the job to be but a small one. 
This plan will tend to make a better 
understanding between service station 
and customer; show the customer that 
his interests are being cared for in the 
best possible manner, and bring him into 
the shop oftener. 

In addition to this, as cold weather sets 
in, we shall, according to our usual plan, 
advise the customer through circulars 
what to do and what to avoid with 
regard to cold weather treatment of his 
car, and suggest the cold months as a 
good time for overhauling. 


Goes After Service 
Work 


A New Orleans Dealer— 


HE service department’s plans for 

this winter’s business are identical to 
those of last, with the exception of an 
increased force of mechanics, helpers 
and service men. ‘ 

Our last service campaign proved to 
be so successful that we decided to con- 
tinue with it throughout this season. 
Here it is: 

A survey of the service work showed 
that only about 40 per cent of our owl: 
ers were bringing their cars to us for 
repairs. We immediately indexed the el- 
tire list of Dodge Brothers owners in our 
territory and allotted a certain number 
of names to each of our salesmen. Every 
man on the sales force was to make 4 
certain number of calls each day and 
determine through a personal intervieW 
with the owner the exact reasons fot 
his not patronizing our service depatt- 
ment, at the same time welcoming sus 
gestions and selling the owner our serv 
ice plan by impressing upon him the im- 
portant fact that the place to have his 
service work done was unquestionably 
at the station of the firm from whom be 
purchased the car. 
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The sales force covered the entire list 
in about four weeks, bringing in a con- 
siderable amount of valuable suggestions 
and information. 

These personal calls were then fol- 
lowed up weekly with a series of six 
service letters, the last of which re- 
quested the owner to bring his car into 
our service station for a thorough in- 
spection without cost to him. To this 
they quickly responded. 

We prepared for this campaign by first 
reducing the service work to the lowest 
possible cost and installing the flat rate 
system. The shop was equipped with 
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special machinery and tools, so as to ren- 
der quick and efficient service. 

After we had an opportunity to inspect 
these cars and estimate the repairs, we 


usually secured the jobs. Our difficulty 
seemed to be getting the owner to come 
into our service station for estimates. Of 
course, we insisted on first-class work- 
manship and always delivered the cars 
on time, being careful to see that they 
were clean and neat. 

This sort of service quickly clinched 
the faith and good will of the owner, 
and in about twelve months, with care- 
ful watching and a little personal atten- 
tion, we increased the percentage of own- 
ers coming into our service station from 
40 per cent to 80 per cent. This winter 
we are after this 20 per cent with re- 
hewed energy and confidence. 

In short, our plans for service this 
Winter are to render service, combining 
courtesy, efficiency, promptness and 
Cleanliness, with a complete stock of 
parts and first-class workmanship, at a 
reasonable cost, backed by our absolute 
suarantee honestly executed. 

There certainly is something of inter- 
est to every motor car dealer in the 
country in the above statements. In- 
creasing the percentage of owners com- 
ing into the service station from 40 to 
80 per cent is an achievement. We won- 
der how much of the service work the 
averaze dealer gets, which he knows he 
ought to get? 


A Salt Lake City Dealer— 


HE service salesman should impress 

upon the customer the importance of 
4 perfect operating machine. He should 
Suggest a ride with the owner in the 
latter's car and in this way point out 
the defects in the most advantageous 
Way, suggesting at the same time a 
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remedy and the ultimate cost to be saved 
thereby. 

Following the service salesman should 
go the service letter, or possibly a tele- 
phone inquiry from the office inquiring 
how the car is now working and asking 
if the company can be of any further 
assistance, 


The service and accessory business has 


resolved itself into just as vital a branch 
of the automobile business as the selling 
of machines. The same methods should 
be employed in disposing of service as 
of automobiles. There are accessories 
on the market today that provide all the 
comfort and service necessary in an 
automobile during any kind of weather. 
There is nothing to compare with per- 
sonal representation on any matter or 
subject, and I favor it in the selling of 
accessories and motor car service. 

Means of effecting a perfect connection 
between the customer and the service de- 
partment lie in the personal representative 
or salesman, who should at regular inter- 
vals visit every one of the car owners with 
the idea of helping him or her to keep the 
car in the best running order. Following 
up service is a big point in securing future 
business. 


A Montana Dealer— 


E probably will keep pretty busy 

this winter because of our shop. You 
see, we do a lot of work which you might 
call machineshop work. Automobile 
work, in a sense, is incidental with us, 
although we are agents for two makes 
of cars. 

We have felt right along that a good 
shop equipped with sood machinery and 
men who are real mechanics is what 
the automobile business needs, 
set about installing machine tools sev- 
eral years ago and did some advertising. 
We do all kinds of work for farmers, 
including tractor work, repairing agri- 
cultural implements, etc. 

Our shop is known for miles around, 
and we even have many people sending 
us blocks to be reground, engines to be 
overhauled and such things from dis- 
tances of a couple of hundred miles 
away. Personally, I think the job of 
keeping busy in winter is largely a mat- 
ter of a well-conducted shop. We would 
go broke but for our shop. 

Simply another case of getting the 
right perspective on the amount of busi- 
ness to be had in the territory and then 
taking the necessary steps to get it by 
equipment, personnel and policy. 


Service Salesmen to Bring 
in Business 


éé E are going to inaugurate a night 
service and keep our accessory de- 
partment open nights. We will put in 
a ‘pull in at any time’ service and spe- 
cialize on oils, grease and heating. By 
that we expect to keep our business up 
to normal and possibly show some in- 
crease in the winter months,” said the 
Standard Auto Supply Co. of Dallas. 
“We will confine our solicitations to 
personal. calls and telephones, eliminat- 
ing correspondence, and see if that won’t 
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save expense and increase returns. We 
will have ‘spotters’ on the streets to look 
out for cars that need service. 

“We will stay close in touch with our 
old customers, whether they need our 
services or not, and through them will 
go after new customers. We have found 
satisfied customers are the best selling 
assets and we expect to have their aid 


this winter.” 


Sells Winter Equipment 
and Service 


sath | Soadhde thrown away the key to our 
service department.” 

Such is the slogan for selling the al- 
ways-open service system recently estab- 
lished by the H. H. Heiser Co., Denver, 
distributor for Peerless and Velie cars 
and Oneida trucks. 

“In order to keep our service depart- 
ment running on a full schedule during 
the winter months, we are now sending 





GOT TO KEEP Our 
TAILORS BUSY 


letters to all owners of the cars we sell, 
telling them of the exceptional service 
we are in position to give them when 
they can spare their cars for general 
overhauling, as well as in emergencies 
and other demands for quick service. We 
also remind them that we manufacture 
radiator covers and that we sell auto- 
matic metal radiator shutters, the best 
anti-freeze compound, lap robes, skid 
chains and other accessories especially 
needed for winter motoring. These ac- 
cessories we display in attractive show- 
cases, and they can be bought at any 
hour of day or night, the same as our 
regular service. 


“Through announcements in letters 
and newspaper advertisements, we also 
invite the general public to patronize 
our day-and-night service, regardless of 
the make of car they happen to own. 
In this way, and through the friendship 
of our customers, our service department 
is showing a substantial growth practi- 
cally all the time.” 


As the two words “Heiser” and “Serv- 
ice” have a duplication of the adjoining 
syllable, the Heiser firm-has joined the 
two words in the shortened form, “Hei- 
service,” which is featured on their let- 
terheads and their building front and in 
their advertising. 
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Our Part of the Snow Removal Job 


BEF ORE our vehicles gain the dignity, as transporta- 

tion, that they are entitled to, they must operate 
regardless of road conditions. We must remove the 
prejudice against the expenditure for snow removal 


S this article was written, the 
entire country was watching 
with great interest the news 

reports bearing on the prospect of a 
railroad strike. Within a few weeks 
many northern communities will be 
threatened with a similar hindrance 
of transportation and yet no one will 
worry. It is expected as more or 
less a matter of course that some 
communities will be completely iso- 
lated for days and even weeks by 
heavy snow falls. The communi- 
ties so isolated do not make any 
particular fuss about such occur- 
ances, nor does the country at large 
worry about it. 

But, when such isolation is -brought 
about by human intent rather than by 
the natural process, it seems to be a 
matter of most serious concern for every- 
one. It is very difficult to explain why 
this situation obtains. 


GREAT LOSS CAUSED BY VEHICULAR 
PARALYSIS 


It appears to be evidence that motor 
truck transportation has never taken it- 
self as seriously as it might be justified 
in doing; nor have the people of the sev- 
eral communities taken the truck trans- 
portation as seriously as they have taken 
the older established steam transporta- 
tion. This is very clearly shown by the 
fact that a community will hail with 
great joy the fact that the trains can 
get through, and yet the streets of that 
community may be absolutely blocked 
and the freight brought in by the rail- 
road cannot be distributed. A. greater 
fact appears to be that newspapers can 
be received and that passengers can 
come and go. Yet freight is the great 
economic factor in transportation. 

New York business men have esti- 
mated that the 12 days. of vehicular 
paralysis during February, 1920, caused 
an economic loss of $60,000,000. This, 
evidently, became a tax of $10 of every 
man, woman and child in the city. 


The same authorities figured that the 
loss to the nation, due to that well: re- 
membered snowstorm was at least $500,- 
000,000. 

Of course, snow removal costs consid- 
erable money. In Connecticut, where 
snow removal has been practiced to a 
considerable degree, it was estimated that 
including the ¢ost of equipment, the rate 
was approximately $45 a mile. These 


figures were given out after the winter 
of 1917 and ’18 when there had been a 
considerable snow fall. At that time it 
was estimated that the normal rate 
would be $30 a mile. 

It has been found that much of the 
high expense of snow removal has been 
due to the failure of the'state or city to 
provide adequate equipment, which nec- 
essitated the hiring of trucks, tractors 
and other equipment at exceedingly high 
rates. Within the last few years many 
municipalities and states have been pro- 
viding equipment for doing this work, 
and they find that it is cheaper to buy 
and maintain the equipment than it is to 
employ it for special jobs at emergency 
rates. 

The State Highway Department of 
Pennsylvania has been for several years 
a leader in snow removal work. Much 
of the work in that state is through the 
mountainous country, and the cost 
ranges from $50 to $200 a mile. There 
is a regularly established patrol system, 
and throughout the entire winter the 
snow removal organization is always 
ready to operate. It is the verdict of 
the’ Pennsylvania Highway Department, 
and of the business men of that State, 
that this is’a very profitable work. 

The methods of snow removal and the 
organization that must be maintained are 
well agreed upon by the several highway 
departments: most interested; in this 
work. The greatest progress: -has been 








made in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York . 


It is not the intention in this article to 
discuss the methods of removal nor the 
preventative measures against drifting. 
This is the especial task of the highway 
departments. The automotive industry is 
not sO much interested in this as in the 
benefits of the removal. 


MUST HELP OWNERS GET MAXIMUM 
FROM VEHICLES 


In a recent letter Thomas H. MacDon- 
old, chief of the bureau of public roads, 
said: 

“T find that the state highway depart- 
ments are now thoroughly convinced of 
the desirability of removing snow on the 
main highways, at least, and where it is 
not done, I believe you will generally 
find that the cause lies with legislative 
or financial limitations surrounding the 
work of the departments.” 


This clearly indicates the task that is 
before the automotive industry. The 
leaders in this industry have come to 
realize that they owe a definite service 
to the users of the vehicles they have 
sold. This service includes showing 
these men how they can make the most 
profit out of these vehicles. Idle time is 
an exceedingly heavy charge against ve- 
hicles. 

It might almost be considered an 
axiom of the business that automotive 
transportation can never gain the re- 
spect that it should have, as long as it is 
interrupted by each severe snow fall. 

If it is worth while to remove the snow 
so that the railroad can carry freight to 
a city, it must be equally worth while to 
remove the snow from the highways s0 
that truck freight can be delivered to its 
ultimate destination. To pave the way 
for this state of affairs is clearly a task 
that must be undertaken by those inter- 
ested in the automotive industry, aided 
by the largest operators of automotive 
vehicles. 


So, acting on Mr. MacDonald’s obvious 
suggestions, the plain duty before. the 
automotive industry is to remove the 
causes that now prevent snow removal. 
In other words, the promotors of aui71me 
tive vehicles must work to relieve the 
legislative or financial limitations that 
are hampering the work of the hig'iway 
departments in ‘the states where “now 
bound. conditions obtain for an ap*reci 
able length of time. . 
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Show Windows That Attract Buyers 
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Tre picture at the top illustrates an artistically de- 


signed window frame, setting off:the car to the best 
advantage. 


ing a mammoth artificial flower before the car. The 
marble stand and wreath reflect a tone of dignity on the 
The smail pene windoves ‘with yalance hang- car. The lower view treats the salesroom as a great 


7 howcase. A window with this type of display utilizes 
ings give a quaint effect. The center picture shows the i ‘ viy2 aint 9 


the building frontage to. the greatest advertising 
result of artistic thought in placing the large vase hold- advantage 
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Getting the Car Ready for 


WINTER 
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There Should Be a Definite Plan to Follow in Preparing the Automobile 
for Cold Weather—The Chart at the Right Hung in the Service Station 


: ~ ; 





or Repairshop Will Be a Valuable Aid 


of his customers would drive their cars this win- 

ter. He answered that he thought they would. 
Whereupon he was asked whether or not he was tak- 
ing steps to put the cars of these customers into proper 
shape to stand the rigors of winter driving. 

The dealer stated that he probably would get what- 
ever business was forthcomnig in the way of putting 
anti-freeze into the water system, and selling the owner 
such winter accessories as he might want. He was 
not going to make any concentrated drive for the sell- 
ing and installing of winter equipment, nor establish a 
system whereby he could periodically inspect customers’ 
cars during the the cold weather. 

Several other men were asked what they considered 
necessary service operations on cars just before and dur- 
ing the cold season, and few of them agreed on the essen- 
tial things to do. Most of them were aware that it was 
necessary to pit alcohol or something else into the water 
system of the engine to prevent freezing, but when asked 
about boosting the rate of charge of the generator, more 
frequent draining of the oil, percentage of anti-freeze, 
care of the battery, etc., they knew little. 

With any internal combustion engine, which essentially 
is a heat engine, it must be remembered that the greatest 
efficiency is obtained with the engine as hot as possible. 
Cold weather retards the process of carburetion, congeals 
lubricants, aggravates crankcase oil dilution and a num- 
ber of other things, all of which are more or less foreign 


N DEALER was recently asked if he thought many 





to car operation when weather is warm and favorable. 

The average car owner hardly is in a position to know 
just what must be done to his car to approximate sum- 
mer conditions under the hood in winter. It is largely up 
to the service station to inform him as to what must 
be done. 


ITEMS TO BE CHECKED FOR WINTER USE 


For that reason, Motor Age has prepared the ac- 
companying supplement for the service man in order 
that he may more readily know what must be done to 
the electric system, the carburetion system, cooling, 
lubrication, etc. The thought is that this chart will be 
a guide by which the operator can check off the items 
as he performs them on a car. 

The chart does not take in such things as fitting winter 
tops, heaters, primers, etc., because it is presumed that 
many cars already will be fitted with such equipment; 
but, if not, there is just that much more chance for the 
service station to cash in on the installation of such equip- 
ment as is missing. For instance, if an engine has to be 
primed a great many times to insure starting, it is pos- 
sible to tatk to the owner and probably sell him a primer 
and get the job of installing it as well. 

The work of the service station does not end with the 
completion of the operations indicated on this chart. After 
all of these have been performed, it is true, the car is in 
shape for winter driving, but a lot of trouble will b¢ 
avoided if the owners of cars are given a little instruction 
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MAINTENANCE OPERATI 
What to Do to tl 




















THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





GENERAL 


things which must be done to the electric system to insure proper opera- 


BB sicss sending out a customer’s car in the winter time there are certain 


tion. With a drop in temperature there is a corresponding drop in the 
efficiency of the electric system, particularly in the battery. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to conserve current as much as possible, by watching the battery, genera- 
tor charge rate, starting motor and cables, as well as the wires, connections, fuses, 


lamp bulbs, switch, etc. 


THE BATTERY 


HE battery demands special care in cold 

weather. There is a heavier load on it in 
winter and this must be provided for. A bat- 
tery not properly charged freezes easily and 
the gravity must be frequently checked. The 
following table will be handy in the shop. 


Freezes at 


Specific Gravity 
1.280 980 below zero 


Amt. of Charge 
Full 


1.260 Three-quarter 600 below zero 
1.225 One-half Zero 
1.160 One-quarter 130 above zero 


1.150 Empty 


See that the battery is securely fastened in 
place and that the top is dry and clean. The 
terminals must be tight and covered with vase- 
line. See that the ground connection on frame 
is tight. 


THE GENERATOR 


INTER driving with its resultant heavier 

drain on the battery means that the charg- 
ing rate of the generator has to be boosted. 
This is particularly true of the generator reg- 
ulated by a third brush. Others have inherent 
regulation. 


ADJ. PLATE CLAMP SCREW 
(@)_,ADJUSTING SCREW LU 








The third brush usually is held in a slot vis- 
ible on the exterior. Adjustment is made by 
loosening the binding screw and sliding the 
brush in one direction or the other. This can 
be determined by watching the ammeter. 


Clean the commutator and replace the 
brushes, if necessary. If the mica insulation 
between commutator segments is too high it 
must be undercut. Oil generator. 


THE STARTING MOTOR 


HAT applies to the generator brushes and 
commutator applies equally well to the 
starting motor. Tighten all connections from 
starting motor to switch. Look out for chafed 






HIGH me 2. MICA UNDERCUT PROPERLY 






LOOK OUT FoR 
SHORT CIRCUITS 


wires from motor to switch and battery. 
These should be replaced or taped. 


LAMPS, WIRES, ETC. 


O insure proper working of the electric sys- 

tem, inspect all wires, especially at junction 
boxes, relay switches and lamps. Old bulbs 
consume too much current and should be re- 
placed with new ones. If considerable driving 
is to be done at night it might be well to 
change the bulbs for ones of smaller voltage. 
Regarding the ignition system it is well to 
clean the distributer and see that the points 
are set properly. 
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THE CARBURETION @ FUEL SYSTEM 





GENERAL 


to get enough heat to the mixture. Even in the summer it is essential to 


ea greatest need of the carburetion and fuel system in the winter time is 


heat the fuel as much as possible, but it is doubly so in zero weather. 
Everything possible should be done to approximate summer conditions under the 


hood. 


If a car is kept in a heated garage it is easier to accomplish this. 


It is 


not usually necessary to adjust the carbureter differently from the summer set- 


ting. Priming the engine will help. 


GETTING HEAT TO 
MIXTURE 


OME of the older model cars have excep- 
tionally long intake manifolds and diffi- 
culty will be experienced in starting. On such 
cars it may be advisable to install “hot-spots” 
of the replacement type, electric heaters, or 
carbureters fitted with an integral electric 
heating device. Close the auxiliary air shutter. 





Most 


carburetion 
tems have some sort of 
extra air valve. Close this 
in cold weather. 


sys- 


PRIMING THE ENGINE 


HE greatest difficulty with the present-day 

fuel is its inability to vaporize readily, espe- 
cially at low temperatures. Starting a cold 
engine, therefore, becomes quite a job. The 
engines of cars stored in a heated garage start 
easily. Priming the cylinders with high test 
gasoline or ether will help. Do not prime too 


much, especially if the fuel is poor. Pull the 
choke all the way out, but do not run the en- 
gine with it in this way longer than necessary. 
Never race a cold engine. Warm water in the 
jackets will help. 


STARTING A COLD 


ENGINE 


INCE there is a heavy drain on the battery 
in winter, conserve it as much as possible. 
Crank the engine by hand to limber it up. Also, 
when using the starting motor, throw out the 
clutch. This prevents the unnecessary turning 


lg 
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of the gears in the gearset. Racing a cold en- 
gine will not heat it up. Retard the spark and 
let the engine idle slowly. The jackets of en- 
gines fitted with thermostats heat up quicker 
than those without. 


POINTS TO CHECK IN THE FUEL FEED SYSTEM 


Solder leaks in tank 
and inspect connec- 
tions 


Blow out fuel line 
and clean strainer in 
vacuum tank 








Clean exterior of car- 
bureter and test cor- 
rectness of mixture. 
In doing this plugs 
should be clean and 
valves in good order 




















Examine all connections around 
carbureter and vacuum tank for 
possible breaks due to vibra- 
tion. Placing the tank close to 
engine helps keep it warm 
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) ON MOTOR CARS DURING COLD 
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mn — Lubrication — Cooling — Miscellaneous 





THE COOLING SYSTEM 
GENERAL 


EFORE any anti-freeze solution is placed in the water system, the latter 
must be inspected for leaks. Usually it is a good plan to replace hose con- 
nections at this time of the year. Wood or denatured alcohol is generally 

recommended for the cooling system, although in extremely cold sections of the 
country kerosene can be used entirely. No car should be driven out of the service 


station until the engine has been given a chance to get thoroughly warmed up. 
Watch this. 








Inspect radiator for In extremely cold Remove old hose Put new packing in Fit a radiator and 

leaks. Repair where weather remove the connections and _ re- the pump glands, and hood cover to con- 

necessary. See that fan belt, except place with new. Use see that shaft is not serve as much heat 

core is secure in shell where belt also shellac on _ connec- bent. A _ bent shaft as possible. It will 

and radiator bolts drives generator tions, to prevent loss wears out packing imsure easier starting. 
tight of anti-freeze solution very soon 


Freezing Temperatures of Denatured and Wood Alcohol 
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the oil in engine. The condensation in the cy 
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MISCE 


HILE the electric system, carburetio 
cooling and lubrication are the greate 
essentials to watch, the following will help 
cold weather. 


Solution for Windshield 
N order to prevent steam and water colleq 
ing on the windshield apply this solutio 
1 ounce water 

2 ounces glycerine 

14 spoonful salt 
This can be applied by wiping a cloth up a 
down. The cloth is saturated in the solutid 


The Tires 


IRES must be properly inflated. If chai 
are applied they must not be too tig 
Watch small cuts in tires. Water will so 
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& FUEL SYSTEM 
RAL 


n and fuel system in the winter time is 
Even in the summer it is essential to 
but it is doubly so in zero weather. 
proximate summer conditions under the 
e it is easier to accomplish this. It is 
ter differently from the summer set- 





much, especially if the fuel is poor. Pull the 
choke all the way out, but do not run the en- 
gine with it in this way longer than necessary. 
Never race a cold engine. Warm water in the 
jackets will help. 


STARTING A COLD 
ENGINE 


INCE there is a heavy drain on the battery 

in winter, conserve it as much as possible. 
Crank the engine by hand to limber it up. Also, 
when using the starting motor, throw out the 
clutch. This prevents the unnecessary turning 


x 


of the gears in the gearset. Racing a cold en- 
gine will not heat it up. Retard the spark and 
let the engine idle slowly. The jackets of en- 
gines fitted with thermostats heat up quicker 
than those without. 


gik FUEL FEED SYSTEM 


Clean exterior of car- 
bureter and test cor- 
rectness of mixture. 
In doing this plugs 
should be clean and 
valves in good order 
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THE COOLING SYSTEM 
GENERAL 





EFORE any anti-freeze solution is placed in the water system, the lat 
must be inspected for leaks. Usually it is a good plan to replace hose cx 
nections at this time of the year. Wood or denatured alcohol is genera 

recommended for the cooling system, although in extremely cold sections of 1 
country kerosene can be used entirely. No car should be driven out of the serv: 
station until the engine has been given a chance to get thoroughly warmed | 


Watch this. 





Inspect radiator for In extremely cold Remove old hose Put new packing in 
leaks. Repair where weather remove the connections and re- the pump glands, and 
necessary. See that fan belt, except place with new. Use see that shaft is not 
core is secure in shell where belt also shellac on _ connec- bent. A_ bent shaft 
and radiator bolts drives generator tions, to prevent loss wears out. packing 
tight of anti-freeze solution very soon 
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Fit a radiator 
hood cover to 
serve as much 


as 


possible. It 


insure easier start 
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THE LUBRICATION SYSTEM 





GENERAL 


NGINES have to be drained more frequently in winter than in summer. 
Cold temperatures aggravate the dilution of the oil by raw fuel, especially 
when engines are primed too much, or the choke is kept closed too long. 

Some car makers advise using oil in place of grease for such units as the gearset 


and the rear axle. 


It is best to abide by the maker’s recommendations. No en- 


gine should be run in the open until it is warmed up. This gives the oil a chance 


to get well into all the working parts. 


DRAINING CRANKCASE 
OIL 


HE service station should be on the alert 

to check up the miles customer’s cars are 
run in winter, with regard to the draining of 
the oil in engine. The condensation in the cyl- 
inders due to cold weather often results in the 
mixing of the oil with gasoline. A good plan 
is to change the oil every 300 miles, if the car 
is operated every day. In extreme weather a 
lighter grade of oil might be used. Wash out 
the crankcase with 
kerosene occasionally. 

Cars whose engines 
use a splash system of 
oiling should be tipped 
at such an angle when 
draining the oil that 
the latter will flow out 
of the connecting rod 
troughs. Otherwise the 
thin oil left in the 
troughs will quickly 
contaminate the fresh 
oil. 











L & 
THIN AXLE & GEARSET 
GREASE 


The gearset, universals, axle and other re- 
mote parts from the engine get very cold and 


consequently it is well to thin the grease in 
these units. 


LEATHER 
BOOTS 


As a protection from 
mud and water smear 
the drag link, shackles, 


S-o-38 | tie rod arms, etc. with 
grease and fit boots. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





HILE the electric system, carburetion, 

cooling and lubrication are the greatest 
essentials to watch, the following will help in 
cold weather. 


Solution for Windshield 


N order to prevent steam and water collect- 
ing on the windshield apply this solution: 
1 ounce water 
2 ounces glycerine 
4 spoonful salt 
This can be applied by wiping a cloth up and 
down. The cloth is saturated in the solution. 


The Tires 


IRES must be properly inflated. If chains 
are applied they must not be too tight 
Watch small cuts in tires. Water will soon 


work its way into these and loosen the tire 
structure. 


Brakes and Steering 

DJUST the brakes and fit new lining, if 
A necessary. See that the brake rocker shafts 
and such parts are oiled. It is highly essential 
that the steering gear be tight and that the 
wheel alignment be correct. Slippery pave- 
ments and streets make it essential that brakes 
and steering be in the best shape. 


Body and Fender Finish 
CC snow and icy mud from the body 
as soon as possible. Avoid sudden changes 
in temperatures. Smear the under side of 
fenders with grease. Do not wash a car with 
hot water. 
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in winter driving, with the understanding that they must 
do their part in seeing that cars perform as they should. 
If the service station delivers the car to the owner and 
tells him that everything is all right and that he can go 
ahead and drive just as he would in summer, something 
is likely to happen. 

Such an owner might think that he could run a cold 
engine just as fast as a warm one in summer. He does 
not know, or has not been told, that he must be careful 
to let the engine get plenty warm before starting out, and 
must never race a cold engine, because the oil is still some- 
what congealed and there is danger of poor lubrication 
for the time being, with the result that cylinders and 
pistons easily may be ruined. 


POINTS THE OWNER MUST TAKE CARE OF 


The owner must be coached on these things or he will 
come back and blame the service station for not: properly 
putting his car in shape for winter driving. 

One of the most essential things which the owner has 
to watch is his storage battery. With a drop in tempera- 
ture, there is a resultant drop in the efficiency of the 
battery. Not that batteries will not function as well in 
cold weather, but they do not have the same capacity as 
in summer with the same charge. That is why it is neces- 
sary to boost the charging rate of the generator in cold 
weather. 

Also, in winter more use is made of the lights, because 
the days are shorter. A business man driving to. his 
office and home again at night may drain the battery 
easily in a few days, unless he watches it. He uses the 
starting motor and lights to such an extent that the driving 
he does to his office in the morning barely takes care of 
the current he has taken out of the battery to start the 
engine in the morning. Then he uses the starter again 
at night going home and also his lights. The generator 
under such conditions may be putting only enough cur- 
rent into the battery to break even. The result is the 
owner soon will complain that his battery is dead. 

There is great danger of a battery freezing, if discharged 
beyond a certain point. A chart showing the hydrometer 
readings of a battery and the temperatures at which a 
battery freezes, is shown in the supplement. 


CAUTIONS FOR COLD MONTHS 


In the cold months, as much current should be con- 
served as possible. Never let a man try to start a cold 
engine by continual use of the starting motor, if such 
an engine cannot be made to fire readily. It takes a vast 
amount of running to put back into the battery the current 
taken out by the starting motor. 


A much better plan is to do those things which will 
insure an easy start and save the current in the battery. 
lt is always well to prime an engine with high test gasoline 
or ether and then use the starting crank to limber up the 
engine. If it is cranked by hand, so much the better, 
although priming and limbering up with the crank will 
nelp the starting motor and battery just that much. 

_ Of course, where a car is kept in a heated garage, the 
job of starting is comparatively simple, because the engine, 
carbureter, etc., all are heated to the same temperature 
of the room. However, some dealers store customers’ 
cars in rooms not heated very much, and the engines in 


< cars will have to be humored some to get them 
to fire. 


_ Caution the owner against using the choke too much. 
‘n winter there is much temptation to run with the choke 
closed too long, thereby. letting raw fuel get into the 
engine, down the cylinder walls and into the crankcase oil. 
lhe institutions which do cylinder regrinding will’ tell you 
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that probably more engines are ruined from too much 
priming by use of the choke than from any other cause. 
The cutting of the oil by dilution with gasoline is a dis- 
tinct problem with which every service station must cope 
seriously. 

Before sending out the owners’ cars for the winter, 
the generator and starting motor, as well as the wiring, 
should be gone over to make sure they are right. A dirty 
commutator or improperly seating brushes on the gen- 
erator will prevent its charging the battery properly. And, 
look out for broken wires. 

Only the other day a car came into a service station 
and after a “diagnosis” of the trouble by “experts,” the 
conclusion was reached that the man needed a new car- 
bureter. He thought his old instrument was all right, 
but bought the new carbureter. Still the engine misbe- 
haved. The ignition seemed to be cutting out at times 
on one or two cylinders. One day the owner fussed 
around with the engine and lifted two of the ignition 
wires. To his surprise, the engine picked up in speed 
and hit upon all cylinders. He dropped the wires and 
the same misfiring resulted. He had found the trouble. 
Two broken wires. He said it cost him only a few cents 
for new wires, but now he had the new carbureter, which 
cost him $26. Twenty-six dollars for two broken wires 
is quite a steep price. 


HOW THE SERVICE STATION MUST AID THE 
OWNER 


After a car has been used all summer the chances are 
there may be dirt or sand in'‘the fuel line, and before the 
car is placed in commission for winter driving, the service 
station should take out the fuel line, blow air through it, 
and then see that all connections are properly made again. 
The strainer in the vacuum tank should be removed and 
cleaned. 

There are on the market devices intended to help car- 
buretion and, if owners are properly approached, they can 
be induced to have some of these installed on their engines. 
A “hot-spot” is an excellent thing to help an engine get 
warmed up quickly, and to do away with much use of the 
choke. Especially on older model engines is it advisable 
to install hot-spots of the replacement types. Some of 
the old engines are fitted with very long manifolds and in 
these there is too much condensation of fuel going on. 
Getting plenty of heat to the mixture is a sure way, also, 
of cutting down crankcase oil dilution to a minimum. 

There are electric devices, some in ‘combination with 
primers, which facilitate easy starting. In some of these 
devices a wire is placed inside the carbureter float cham- 
ber, and when current from the battery is run through the 
wire, the gasoline is heated and the vapor given off is 


depended upon to help get the engine to fire easily. 

Instruct the owner to hold out the clutch while turning 
over the engine with the starting motor. This will pre- 
vent the gears from revolving in the transmission and thus 
do away with the churning of the congealed lubricant, 
all of which takes power. — 

See that lighter lubricant is placed in the differential 
and transmission. These units are far away from the 
heat of the engine and have not the same chance in winter 
to get warmed up quickly. This is another reason why an 
owner should drive carefully and slowly for a while, until 
the oil gets of such a consistency that lubrication of the 
parts is assured. Much of the spring overhaul work on 
cars is due to poor lubrication of the parts in cold weather. 

Perhaps the owner can be sold on having leather boots 
fitted to the steering joints, brake rod clevises, etc. When 
these are packed with grease, water and mud are kept out 
and the lubricant in. It makes a quieter operating car 
and is better all around. ' 
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“ASK EM TO BUY” 


Some Possibilities 
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HIS Phrase, Which Has Been Current in the Trade, Has Great Possibilities— 
“Ask ’Em” Through Advertising, by Letter and Showcards. 


By Clyde Jennings 


HE American public has a great facility for slogans 

and catch phrases. The more grotesque these phrases, 

the greater the possibilities, it seems. For some weeks 

the streets have been enjoying the line from the song, 

“Ain’t We Got Fun” and the possibilities of this phrase, 

or others like it, in an embarassing situation are quite 
wonderful. 

The Liberty Loan sales campaigns were made on 


Be 


SOUTHERN traveler met a 

young dealer friend of his who 
was quite downcast. The young man 
had planned his wedding for this fall 
and he found that his business had 
gone to pot to the extent that he was 
not supporting himself, let alone ac- 
cumulating enough money on which 
to provide for a wife, and a honey- 
moon. The traveler said to him, “Ask 
"em to buy” and then showed him how 
it could be done. 

The disconsolate suitor caught the 
idea, began asking everybody to buy and 
in the end he sold enough automotive 
equipment to provide himself with wed- 
ding funds, and so the wedding was not 
postponed. 

So much for the budding romance of 
this phrase. 

Really there is a world of meaning be- 
hind this phrase. No one has yet de- 
fined the ramifications or the exact mean- 
ing of advertising, yet it is mostly wrap- 
ped up in this phrase, “Ask ’em to buy.” 
Really that describes advertising. There 
are many ways of asking the public to 
take your wares off of your hands, and 
it will be a long time before the best 
way of doing it is defined, and probably 
there never will be an exact standard 
set up for advertising. 

Just now the phrase is pretty closely 
connected with the gas pump. It is the 
favorite practice of these travelers, when 
they find a bashful or unconvinced deal- 
er, to take a spotlight, a spark plug or 
some other useful accessory in their 
hands and step to the curb where the 
car owner comes for his gas and ask 
him :to buy, either the article the sales- 
man holds in his hands or something else 
that he may need. 

In some cases torn curtains have sup- 
plied the opportunity to get an order for 
the shop; a bent fender or a leaky rad- 
iator always invites some well chosen 
words about the excellent work turned 


phrases, which were terse, easily said and which admitted 
of no answer. 

Just now the travelers of the automotive equipment 
jobbers and those salesmen of the manufacturers who 
visit the dealers are saying over and over, “Ask ’em to 
buy,” and the phrase is reviving trade in many places. 
One interesting story that is told in this connection is 
worthy of a place here: 


A Little Care Makes a Wonderful Difference 


Photographs courtesy A. KE. A. merchandising campaign. 
It wasn't much of a job to take the window at the top and redress it to the interest- 
compelling arrangement in the lower picture. While there is a goodly assortment 
of accessories in this window, still there is not too much to keep the prospect from 
centéring his interest on some particular piece of equipment that he may need 
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out by the men behind the office. A 
spare fan belt often is made an article 
of sale. 

This is one form of putting this phrase 
into practice. It has been the case that 
in nearly all instances these travelers 
have sold so large a percentage of own- 
ers in their conversations at the curb, 
that the proprietor has been stirred to 
do it himself or to hire an especially 
good salesman to operate the gas pump. 

But the gas pump is only one phase of 
this “Ask ’em to buy” stuff, and, we be- 
lieve, probably the smaller phase. 

“What about the dealer who does not 
have a gas pump?” was asked the other 
day by a man who had listened to an 
exposition of this campaign, as it is now 
being conducted by the Automotive 
Equipment Association. This question 
probably represents the thought of some 
dealers. 

The gas pump in this connection is 
only a type of what is meant. Take the 
department stores, for instance. Their 
greatest point of contact with the public 
is through space in the local newspa- 
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pers; the next through their show win- 
dows and the third through exhibitions 
of merchandise on the main corridors 
of the main floors of their buildings. It 
is a fact that great numbers of people 
wander through these stores on mere 
sightseeing tours and that they are 
often induced to buy because they see 
something that they want. It is because 
the store has “asked ’em to buy.” 


And let it be noted right here that the 


department store is one of the sharp 
competitors of the small dealer in the 
automotive accessory business. ‘These 


stores have overcome the big handicap 
of having to pay a good rate for their 
advertising, high rent for their windows 


“Ask ’em to Buy” 


HE only point in question is how 

can the small dealer improve the 
great opportunity that he has? One 
participant in a meeting the other day 


said that the newspaper was out of 
reach of the small dealer. That is true 


We’d Rather Buy from the Lower Show Case 





PSS ORME ES A EL US : seat Se cee eR ee 
ctographs courtesy A. E. A. merchandising campaign. ° 


There really are motor car accessories in the upper picture but anyone would be 

skeptical about buying from a showcase with things literally dumped into it and 

liable to damage. Below is shown an effective display. Fewer display stands are 

on the top—too many are confusing and defeat the very purpose for which they 
were intended 
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and aisle space and their lack of ability 
to service the article they sell, by “ask- 
ing ’em to buy.” 

The small dealer has many advantages 
over the big store, if he will only press 
his advantage. Some of these advantages 
are: 

A close personal contact with his custom- 
ers. 

Ability to service the part he sells, such 
as to attach the spotlight, etc. 

A smaller and (it should be) a more 
loyal sales force. 

Lower overhead (rent, etc.) to offset 
any buying advantage of the big store. 

Better knowledge of the stock. 

Betier knowledge of cars. 


NEWSPAPERS 


in the cities, but it is not true in the 
smaller towns. In the case of many 
small dealers there is not a newspaper 
available, because he operates in a com- 
munity which does not have its own 
newspaper. 


But consider for a moment the dealer 
in a small town where newspaper adver- 
tising is comparatively inexpensive. Say 
this dealer is “stuck” with a dozen spot- 
lights, bought and paid for. No one has 
come in and asked to buy them. The 
profit on these lights may range from 
$1 to $3 each, or a total of profit lost of 
from $12 to $36, besides the money tied 
up in the purchase. 

Suppose this dealer consults his news- 
paper and finds how much advertising 
he can buy with this possible profit and 
immediately sets out to get his original 
purchase money back. Ten to one he 
will be surprised at the space at his 
command. Now he can count this space 
as absolutely free, if he succeeds in sell- 
ing the dozen lights on the strength of 
this advertisement and he will have the 
benefit of having advertised his place of 
business. It will be a poor sort of a’ 
dealer that will advertise, get a dozen 
customers into his store and not sell 
them something besides the article which 
they came to buy. All additional sales 
will mean actual profit. 

But say the dealer is willing to do 
what he is asking all of the manufac- 
turers to do—write off a loss on his in- 
ventory. Say he is willing to sacrifice 
the profit on this mistake in buying and 
write down his inventory a bit, then he 
can run a really attractive advertise- 
ment, by offering especially low prices 
on this article. 


“Ask ’Em to Buy” 
by LETTERS 


R perhaps your point of contact 
O is through letters to the car own- 
ers of. your community. When it 
comes to advertising through letters, a 
dealer should be exceedingly careful a 


to his mailing lists. , 


When the war threatened to cut.a 
dealer in a‘western city out of cars to 
sell, he took a city map, marked on it 
what he considered his community and 
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employed several girls to canvass that 
territory. Within a week he had a mail- 
ing list of every car owner in that dis- 
trict, and he knew the kind of car each 
owned. 

The names were separated into lists 
according to cars and then the dealer 
wrote letters to each list. It is needless 
to say, probably, that this man made 
money during the entire war period. 
While there was a shortage of many 
things that a dealer ordinarily sells, 
there was always material to be sold, 
suitable for each car. This man made 
each letter ring true, by naming the car 
the owner had and telling in each case 
of accessories or equipment that was 
especially suited to that car. His lists 
were separated to the point of closed 
cars, and when he bought a job lot of 
vases, he did not make the mistake or 
waste of offering these to open car own- 
ers. 

Before the period of plenty of cars re- 
turned, this man was going in person to 


“Ask ’em to Buy” 


ERHAPS your point of contact is 

through showcases that are placed 

where a great many persons see 
them. If that is so, use the showcases to 
the best advantages. There is only one 
absolutely fixed rule about the showcase 
—whether it is the showcase inside the 
store, on the pavement or the show win- 
dow—it must be arranged in a neat 
orderly manner, if it is to be of service. 

Showcase dressing, like other forms of 
advertising, is a matter of individual 
taste, judgment and ability. If you are 
thinking about arranging a showcase, go 
out on the street, through the stores and 
elsewhere and look at the showcases you 
see. Pick out one that impresses you— 
that makes you think that you would like 
to buy something that is in it—and go 
back and make yours like it. 

Some showcases are an actual handi- 
cap. ‘They must be up to date. If you 
show strictly summer goods in your win- 
dows in winter, the public will get to 
think you are a back number and pass 
you by accordingly. If your windows are 
a jumble, neat people will pass you by. 

The question as to whether you should 
give over an entire window to one arti- 
cle, or whether you display several is a 
question for you to answer. At any rate, 
the showcase must be clean and the 
goods seasonable, if you are to profit 
by it. 

But remember this: 

A show window, properly cleaned and 
decorated, is an ASSET to any firm, re- 
gardless of the kind of business. I.once 
saw a show window in a blacksmith shop 
that was exceedingly attractive. Horse- 
shoes one week, forgings the next, new 
equipment the third, and so on. 

A neglected show window is a LIA- 
BILITY. Every one of us knows of lit- 
tle shops that we have never entered be- 
cause the show windows were so dis- 
reputable. Dirty windows—of all kinds— 
keep out customers as well as light. 

In any sales talk, whether it is through 
a.man standing at the curb pump, 
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jobbing houses and searching through 
their stocks for merchandise that he 
could sell through the system that he had 
built up. The important item of in- 
creased patronage in his service depart- 
ment was incidental to his campaign; he 
really was surprised at the increase in 
his customers list. 

Letter writing is one of the easiest 
tasks that fall to a business man, if he 
does not make a hard job of it. Asa 
matter of fact, a letter should not be as 
difficult as a conversation, for there is no 
one at hand to disconcert you with ques- 
tions. Get your sales story firmly in 
your mind and then tell it just as though 
you were talking to the prospect by word 
of mouth. 

Really, the only important thing in 
mail advertising is to be sure of your 
mailing lists. If you are going to send 
these letters to persons in your com- 
munity, make up the lists yourself, or 
be certain as to the information from 
which they are compiled. 


by SHOWCASES 


through a newspaper advertisement or 
by letter to the prospect, the speaker 
must have some real reason why the 
customer should buy this particular arti- 
cle. In the A. E. A. campaign these 
reasons are given as to why the sale of 
automotive equipment can be made a 
source of quick and easy profit to the 
dealer: 

1—The dealer doesn’t have to hunt for 
customers. Pick up any newspaper and 
read the ads of stores that are trying to 
get people to come to them. The auto- 
motive equipment dealer doesn’t have to 
hunt for customers because, for gasoline, 
oil, or service, the car owner must visit 
the dealer with frequency. 

2—Every car owner is a prospect. There 
probably isn’t a car in the world whose 
owner could nut be seld at least one item 
of automotive equipment—and most of 
them several times. - 

3—The ‘sales resistance is small because 
the usefulness of the merchandise is great 
and the cost is comparatively small. 

4—A stock doesn’t run into big money. 
A dealcr who has never stocked anything 
can get started for less than $200 and the 
stock can be made to’ turn over quickly. 

5—The merchandise sells in all seasons. 
In fact, the seasons and the weather in- 
crease the sales of many items. 

6—Seldom, if ever, is there a shortage 
of stock. The nearness of the jobber and 
iz frequency of the salesman’s visits en- 
able the dealer to keep a fairly small stock 
turning rapidly with steady sales. 

7—No special staff of salesmen its re- 
quired. Even the mechanic or stenog- 
rapher can sell automotive equipment. It 
is mostly a question of finding what the 
car owner hasn’t and asking him to buy it. 

8—There is no. great competition, no 
costly outside sales work, no working on 
a prospect at hours of expense and then 
having him pass_out of the market because 
some one else sold him. If he buys an 
article of one dealer there is something the 
next dealer can sell him. 

o—It can be made almost entirely a cash 
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business, without notes, long-time payments 
and similar worries and expense. It is a 
cash-over-the-counter business. 

10—Then, most important of all, the dis- 
count ranges from 25 to 50 per cent and 
averages about 33 1/3 per cent. The profit 
on an hour of shop labor is but a few 
cents—and often nothing. The profit on 
cars seldom gets above 25 per cent, which 
is where automotive equipment starts. The 
profit on gasoline is but a few cents, yet 
the curb pump is a powerful magnet which 
brings people to the door. 

Suppose you arrange your selling rea- 
sons in the same way. The car you 
have in mind is without a motometer. 
If it is not a Franklin, why not call the 
owner’s attention to this fact and then 
tell him in short, sharp sentences just 
what a motometer will do. For instance: 

1. It keeps you informed as to the 
heat of the engine. 

2. Many engine troubles are due to 
heat or cold. 

3. It will warn you if your radiator 
goes wrong on the road. 

. It always gives the alarm if your 
crankcase drain cock has been ac- 
cidentally opened. 

. As long as the temperature is 
right, you are safe in driving 
‘ahead. 

. It always gives the warning of 
crankcase dilution. 

. One of these will likely make your 
next engine repair bill $1 instead: 
of $100. 

. It is merely insurance, at a pro- 
portionately lower cost than the 
fire insurance on your home. 

This is only a type. 

Look over the goods on your shelves. 
Take up the various stickers one at a 
time and find the sales points in each. 
Then tell the clerks all about it and 
next tell the customers. 

Make up a list of stickers and tell the 
clerks that they will be paid an extra 10 
per cent on the sale of these items. 

A bonus is the easiest way possible 
to get the clerks to “ask ’em to buy.” 


He Will Feature Quick 
Repairs 
DMUND G. Risley, Ford distributor 
in Buffalo, plans to increase his 
winter business by rapid-fire delivery of 
parts to garages and to .commercial 
houses. He has four trucks-in commis- 
sion for this work. ‘ 

The trucks are kept loaded with, prac- 
tically, everything in the way of parts 
and accessories for Fords. When a call 
comes in for the delivery of a rim, a 
spring or any other part to a certain 
garage, one of the trucks.departs im- 
mediately for the place, the promptness 
of the delivery pleasing both the garage 
owner and the man whose car or truck 
has been held up for want of the part 
in question. peri 

Risley says the scheme has been in 
operation long enough to convince him 
that it is an excellent way in which 
to increase the sales of parts and 
accessories. 
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RE you the kind of repairman 

A wire shop isn’t anything much % ios A 
With an occasional tool in the hands of a fool aa Sil] HK AL Gis p= 

To mend motors, transmissions or clutch? I : Ey) ra (uli 
Where dirt is the outstanding feature = | Mendy »; 
And sloppiness all over the place— 
A brand new coil in a puddle of oil 
And grease from your heels to your face? 
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) RE you the kind of repairman 
JA Wine shop is planned out and neat, 
Who works with precision and can give a 
decision 
On what a job comes to—complete? 
The kind of a place the customer likes, 
For he knows all his work is well done. 
You can bet your life that he and his wife 
Tell all the world—“He makes ’em run.” 
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~ Overhead may be compared to a tree. Sometimes 
the tree grows so fast and luxuriously that it ab- 
sorbs all the sunshine, leaving the plants growing 
in its shade to wither and perish. The prompt 
application of the pruning shears is the only remedy 


one of the chief endeavors of the automotive 

dealer this winter. Especially is this true of 
dealers living in such localities as have been materially 
affected by existing economic conditions. 

In those areas where the farmers are not having their 
cars repaired, business for the service station or repair- 
shops is likely to be slim. Still, there probably will be 
some repair business, even in these sections, and the 
extent to which the service station or shop prospers 
will depend a great deal upon how well the institution 
has planned to weather the period of apparent business 
stagnation. 

Many dealers are planning to cut down their overhead’ in 
various ways. Naturally, with a falling-off in service work 
there will be a resultant reduction in the personnel. In some 
of the smaller institutions the general answer to the question, 
how many men are to be kept this winter, will be, “Cnly 
two—the foreman and I.” However, the larger institutions 
will, of course, retain a relatively greater number of men. 


ILLUSTRATE TO THE MEN WHAT OVERHEAD LOSSES 
MEAN 


Another dealer has this plan. He is going to partition off 
a part of his salesroom and do his service work therein. He 
figures that in his community—a farming community—a sales- 
room does not mean much in winter and he profitably can 
convert it for the time being into a combination sales and 
service room. This means he will not have to heat the entire 
building. 


Reduction of overhead means stopping the leaks, and there 
are countless ways of doing this. It is essential that the 
dealer get his men together and talk over the winter work 


Be cnn. of the of overhead is going to constitute 


with them. Every man in the institution should know what 
overhead is, how it can be cut down, how he, whether he be 
master mechanic or greasehound, is vital to the organization 
and can either make or break it. 

Instruct the men in the proper use of tools and machinery. 
Show them by actual figures how many repair jobs it will 
take to pay for a broken tool, how lights burned unnecessarily 
gnaw at the cash register contents, and how work cannot be 
too carefully done these days, because a “comeback” job 
means a loss to someone. Usually it is the dealer’s. 

No automotive institution will get very far if the head of 
the organization does not know just where he stands. He 
should be able to tell whether the parts department, the 
shop or battery department is making or losing money. The 
service floor or shop may be crowded at times with cars and, 
to all appearances, it may seem that the institution is making 
money. But with poor methods and lack of system, the dealer 
may, in the language of the street, be “kidding” himself into 
thinking he is making money. 

Regardless of endeavors to down on overhead this winter, 
the dealer should do nothing to interfere with the proper 
recording of his business. The business may warrant the 
hiring of a bookkeeper for part time only, but the bookkeeper 
should not be dispensed with altogether. An accountant often 
can save a business hundreds of dollars a year in preventing 
the many small leaks likely to occur if the business is not 
watched. 


WHAT EQUIPMENT WILL DO 


Cutting overhead and stopping leaks is also a matter of 
choosing the right equipment. Workmen cannot do good work 
on the floor. It is hard to get at a job, and a workman will 
slight things because it is difficult to do them. This often 
means that the customer will come back to the service station 
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to complain about the job. It may have to be done over again. 
Somebody’s loss—the dealer’s, most likely. 

This doing a job over again is one big item to stamp out 
when checking up on the losses of the business. The installa- 
tion of a machine often will replace a man—and not only 
that, the machine will turn out a better job and do the work 
quicker—all of which things mean a stopping of leaks, reduc- 
tion of overhead and more profits. 

There are too many old-fashioned methods still in vogue. 
Take valve grinding. A man who tries to true up the face 
of a valve with a file is courting trouble and the dealer who 
tolerates such things is losing profit. The job is coming back 
the second time, with a disgruntled owner, to boot. All could 
be avoided by installing a simple valve lathe, which even an 
inexperienced man can operate with good results. This is but 
one instance. Much can be said for electrically driven tools. 
Anything to speed up work, do it better, or conserve the 
energy of the men. 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS MULTIPLIED THAT 
EAT PROFIT 


Many of the small leaks are not hard to find. Mechanics 
are inclined often to use twice as much kerosene or gasoline 
when cleaning parts as necessary. The same is true of cotton 
waste and rags. There is no reason for using a half pound 
of waste when a small handful will do. Let the mechanic 
use a small piece of emery cloth instead of a half sheet. Some- 
times accurate record is not kept of the amount of oil or grease 
used on a job. Oil and grease should be given the mechanics 
upon proper requisitions, the same as is done for parts. Too 
often the grease bucket stands unguarded, and a mechanic 
simply reaches in it with a paddle, fills a rear axle, and no 
one makes a record of the amount used. No shop has to 
make a car owner a present of oil or grease when these sub- 
stances are needed on a job. 

It is well to look into the subject of broken tools. Tools 
cost money and often are too carelessly handled by the men. 
That’s where a talk to the men about overhead will help. 
Some dealers have found it a good plan to have each man 
furnish his own tools. He will be more careful of them and 
the shop does not have to stand the loss for a broken tool. 

Study the suggestions given in this issue in the article, “The 
Better Operated Shop,” for the proper housing of tools and 
equipment. Tool racks, cabinets, proper benches, etc., not only 
save tools but make for better work in the shop. 
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A talk by the foreman on the use of tools often helps. We 
have seen screwdrivers used as chisels; too large a wrench 
on a nut; a pair of pliers for a hammer, etc. Tools are not 
guaranteed against abuse. They should wear out from natural 
use. 


HAVE UNDERSTANDING WITH CUSTOMER 


To stop leaks and reduce overhead there must be a proper 
understanding between customer and dealer. The flat rate 
plan of charging for repair, even though it may not meet 
with the approval of everyone in the business, at least assures 
a customer just what a job is going to cost him. He knows 
when he leaves his car. 


No job should be done unless the work order is signed by 
the owner of the car. And no additional work should be 
done unless it has the owner’s sanction. This will avoid many 
an “adjustment” in the invoice. Don’t tolerate verbal orders. 
Have a record of everything. And, when the customer gets 
his bill, see that it is itemized. It may be $67.42. The cus- 
tomer, if he is a business man, wants to know what the 42 
cents are for, as well as the rest of the costs. How does he 
know what parts were used, unless he is shown an itemized 
list? 

The above paragraphs point to some of the more apparent 
things in the organization. Every dealer can afford to sit 
down and analyze his business and see just where he must 
begin to cut down overhead. The result might be a shop that 
is working at least on an approximate normal basis this win- 


ter; whereas, without this elimination of waste, the doors may 
be shut entirely. 

When it comes to a discussion of cutting down overhead, 
there naturally is brought up the subject of free service. While 
free service is pretty much a thing of the past, there still are 
instances where it is tolerated to too great an extent. For 
instance, there is little excuse for a dealer’s selling a man a 
spotlight or a set of shock absorbers and then putting them 
on for nothing. 


What he should do is make the sale a “completely installed” 
proposition whereby he adds enough to the cost of the article 
to pay for the installation. It is very doubtful, too, whether a 
dealer should give free service on a new car for 30 days, if that 
car was delivered to a customer in perfect condition. When a 
car is turned over in the best possible shape, the customer 
should from then on pay for maintenance. 

















Some of the Things Which May Be Gnawing at the Cash Register 


1—During the winter months there may be too 
much money spent for heating the serv- 
ice station. Only enough space should be 
heated to take care of the amount of business 
done. Partitioning the building with plaster 
board often is advisable. 


2—Unless every man in the institution knows 
what overhead means, there will be many 
small losses going on, which will eventually 
run into large figures. 


,—Don’t let any shop try to get along with in- 
sufficient or poor equipment. Lack of atten- 
tion to this point often means the repair job 
has to be done for the second time, at some- 
body’s expense—generally the dealer’s. 


4—If carelessness is tolerated in the shop there 
will be many broken tools and machinery. 
Tools are expensive and it takes a good many 
repair jobs to repay for a single broken tool. 


5—Many mechanics use too much material. A 
quarter sheet of emery paper often will do, 
where a man uses a whole sheet. The same 
is true of waste, rags, oil, gasoline and kero- 
sene for cleaning, use of lights, ete. 


6—Finally, there must be a definite understand- 
ing between the customer and the house re- 
garding a repair order. Have the owner sign 
the order and do not attempt any work un- 
less it has his sanction. 
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Effective Lighting Will Help Sell Cars 
This Winter 


HIS is an article on illumination—H ow it can 

be made to advertise your business and at- 

tract attention—Use of color effects to emphasize 
the sales and seasonal features. 


HE shortened hours of daylight and the lengthen- 

ing period of dusk this winter can be turned into 

an asset by the dealer ready to grasp the merchan- 
dising possibilities of a well-lighted salesroom and 
window as contrasted with the cheerlessness and dis- 
comfort of the winter months. 

The contrast value of advertising at night with lighted 
signs has been recognized by the leading billboard 
companies in the past few years. Their signs carry an 
even more effective message at night than during hours 
of daylight. Signs that were passed unnoticed in light 
of day compel attention at night because of the promi- 
nence the artificial illumination gives. This same prac- 
tice can be applied to the automotive building. 


Drawing attention to the salesroom or window display in 
daytime is oftimes difficult because of the many other near-by 
objects competing for the notice of the passing public—all 
potential purchasers of what you have to sell. The architec- 
ture of the building and those adjacent distract the gaze of 
persons passing and defeat the purpose of the window. 

With the setting of the sun, all of the distracting notes 
blend themselves into the background 


and an excellent opportunity is offered 
to draw notice from the street to the 
cars on display in your salesroom. 

Also the psychological effect of good 
lighting as a sales assistant is an item 
of considerable importance. A_ well 
lighted window is in effect a salesman 
that works as long as there are people 
on the street to see it. Many people 
whose only opportunity to get outside is 
at night after work, pass before your 
building, presenting to you the chance to 
draw their attention to your merchan- 
dise. 

Bright lighting for the window display 
cars invites attention and the use of 
spotlights and color effects seems to 
compel it. Certainly it makes a lasting 
mental impression of the particular car 
and display. 

For the general lighting of automo- 
biles on window display, individual sil- 
ver mirrored reflectors are, as a rule, in- 
stalled at the ceiling near the window. 
The silver mirrored surface, because of 
its high reflecting powers, gives more 
light from the minimum wattage. The 
reflecting surface is silver and is pro- 
tected by a special green backing which 
prevents cracking and peeling. Corruga- 
tions on the surface break and diffiuse 
the light rays, thus eliminating streaks 


By F. D. Ballard 


and unevenness in the lighting. Reflectors that concentrate 
light on the models do not cause discomfort to the eye; there- 
fore, in general, this type of reflector is desirable. Exposed 
lights, it is estimated by some authorities, decrease the seeing 
efficiency of the 25 per cent. Reflectors that give a wide spread 
of light are used, especially when the entire display is to be 
lighted from the units at the ceiling of the window. This 
method is generally used only after the salesroom is closed for 
the day. 


A very economical and effective method of calling particular 
attention to the model on display is by spotlighting from a pair 
of “spotlight projectors’ mounted either at the ceiling or placed 
on portable standards six feet or more from the car. With this 
plan, only the car is lighted, the rest of the salesroom being in 
comparative darkness. 

This is different from the usual lighting plan and can be 
arranged so that the light flashes on and off at regular inter- 
vals by using an electric flasher. These spotlight projectors 


are furnished complete, ready to install, and may be equipped 
for either white or color lighting. 


Color effects are often desirable, especially in emphasizing 
the color in which the car is finished or for producing. varying 


A Harmonious Blend of Light on Automobiles 


The display room of the Overland Motor Co., Chicago, is a good example of 

diffused lighting through the use of floor pedestals. When properly installed, the 

light is diffused so softly it will not be at once observed where the light source 

is. Care in installation must be taken so the ceiling is evenly illuminated and 

sharp contrast is avoided between the ceiling and side walls. Auxiliary lighting 
fixtures are centered in the panels along the side walls 
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Attention 


projectors. 


effects. For example, a transparent blue shield placed over the 
spotlight makes a car with a blue body look really blue, or a 
red shield makes the red body a richer hue. Many attractive 
effects may be had on gray or light colored cars. 

For more general color effects in the salesroom from the 
window reflectors, gelatine color mediums are provided for use 
on the silver mirrored reflectors described. Color slides are 
furnished in red, blue, green and amber and, by alternating 
colors, almost any tint may be secured. 


INTERPRETING THE SEASON BY COLORS 


Ofttimes a small setting is made to make the display more 
striking or emphasize the seasonal features of the particular 
model. With color lighting in the automobile display room, 
these features can be interpreted and the prospect made to feel 
the appeal more readily. Red, the color of action, is very good 
used either alone or with amber or blue. 

Blue suggests the cool of night, moonlight, winter, and makes 
avery good effect to convey the spirit of winter when combined 
With green light. A striking winter effect is obtained through 
displaying a sedan with wintry surroundings in a blue or blue- 
green tinted light. 

Green suggests the life of the outdoors. Used either alone or 
with the other colors it gives splendid effects, typical of spring. 
Amber is the easiest color to work with, suggesting sunshine 
and happiness. Combined with other colors some very nice 
effects can be secured. The “spotlight projector” can be used 
to throw a white light through the tinted light on some par- 
ticular model in much the same way that the spotlight is used 
on the stage for the leading actress. 


After having created a favorable impression through the 
judicious lighting of the window, an equally important item to 
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Spotlighting Concentrates 


HE salesroom of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 

Indianapolis, is a good example of the striking 
effect that can be obtained with the use of spotlight om 
The projectors are arranged at the top 
corners of the window, as shown in the diagram at 
the right. The type of projector at the left, made by 
the National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago, rests on 
the floor. It has an adjustable standard, permitting a 
height range of from 36 to 72 in. The use of colored 
cover glasses give tones in harmony with the finish 

of the car on display, enhancing its appearance 
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consider is the interior lighting. In the larger cities it is espe- 
cially noticeable that often the same model, color and priced 
car looks better in one salesroom than it does in another. This 
is not entirely because of the different interiors, but more par- 
ticularly because of the lighting effect. 

In the most beautiful salesrooms it has been found that an 


indirect lighting arrangement is the most suitable, especially _— 


because the careful finishes and highly polished surfaces are 
shown to the best advantage when the light is properly diffused. 
Direct lighting produces shadows and bright reflections in 
spots which show the automobile in an unfair way, because 
these spots do not exist in reality. Indirect lighting does not 
reflect from the polished surfaces, thus making an unpleasant 
glare. Of particular comment, however, is the fact that the 
entire salesroom is completely lighted without any shadows or 
dark corners. It makes the display room more spacious, luxuri- 
ous and inviting. 


OTHER METHODS OF DISTINCT LIGHTING 


There are several distinct methods that can be used to make 
the lighting a tremendous aid in selling automobiles. In all of 
these, powerful silver mirrored reflectors of the particular 
design required are used. These are placed in either ceiling 
fixtures, floor pedestals, cornices or wall boxes, depending 
entirely on the conditions in the particular display room. Many 
of the more elaborate automobile salons use color effects to 
typify the particular appeal of the model they are selling to the 
nrospect. A system of dimmers gradually changes the shades 
of color in the lighting so that the complete change is scarcely 
noticeable. 

Every display room has possibilities for distinctive methods of 
lighting and should be considered seriously among the things that 






























































A type of lighting fixture in harmony with the general architecture -of the sales- 
room. Correct lighting is a scientific study and should be given the consideration 
of illumination engineers before extensive plans are made 


have a direct bearing on the actual closing of the sale of a car. 

And considering your present lighting equipment as it is: 

Keep the bulbs and reflectors clean, as their efficiency and 
lighting powers are cut down enormously by dirt. Because of 
their inaccessible location, they are often neglected and the 
diminishing illumination is so gradual, their impaired efficiency 
is not apparent to those about the building continuously. This 
condition may have a depressing effect on the morale of the 
organization, without anyone suspecting the cause. And speak- 
ing of efficiency and the morale of the organization—a condi- 
tion that means profit or loss to the dealer—let us consider 
lighting conditions in the shop or service station. 


OUTPUT REDUCED BY POOR LIGHT 


Factory men who have made a study of the efficiency of 
organizations have found that with the proper use of lighting 
equipment and the proper application of white or light colored 
paint, they have increased the efficiency of the organization 25 
per cent. , 

In figuring the intensity of the illumination needed for the 
automobile salesroom, there is some difference of opinion by 
experts, but it has been found that from five foot candles, as a 
minimum, to approximately ten or twelve foot, as a maximum, 
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Color lighting thrown on the background representing 
a country club, with a car in the foreground, made 
an unusually attractive setting. The diagram at the 
right shows the method of placing the projectors 
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is well within the range of requirements 
of the average salesroom. A foot candle 
is the intensity of light on a plane sur- 
face, one foot removed from the source 
of light, which is of one candlepower. 

The intensity of light most suitable for 
the service shop varies between ten and 
twenty candles. For general work the 
former capacity is perhaps the best to 
use, and for bench illumination the 
higher. capacity is desirable. Tool room 
requirements are more exacting than 
general shop requirements and a stronger 
light should be used. 

In the service department it will be 
found that a great number of small lights 
distributed evenly over the ceiling is bet- 
ter than a few large globes spaced at less 
frequent intervals. A large number of 
small lights is less likely to throw a 
blinding glare than is a small number of 
large bulbs. The reflectors to be used in 
connection with these lights should be 
of the direct type in which as few of the 
rays are thrown to the ceiling as pos- 
sible. 

The eyes of the workman must be 
protected from the direct light rays of 
the bulb, if he is to perform at his high- 
est efficiency. A lamp should not be 
suspended from the ceiling without a reflector around it to 
direct the light rays on the work and conceal the bulb. 

When the incandescent lamp was invented by Edison in 
1879, its lighting power was low and not annoying to the eye, 
when used without reflectors. Protecting the delicate mechan- 
ism of the eye from the exposed light was not then considered 
essential. It is the opinion of some authorities that the seeing 
efficiency of the eye is decreased 25 per cent by exposed lights. 

The powerful incandescent lamp now in use gives, for the 
same consumption of power, 9144 times more light than the 
16-candlepower carbon filament light invented by Edison. 

Eye specialists are authority for the statement that half of 
the headaches so prevalent among people today are caused by 
brilliant exposed lights. 

We all know the discomfort felt as a result of gazing at an 
exposed light, and recognize the need for shielding the eye 
with suitable reflectors; but in the rush of work in a busy 
season and the emergency need for a light in some particular 
place, a wire is strung and a bulb left exposed to work its 
harmful effects which are not at once apparent. 


Light Your Way to Better Business This Winter 

Motor AGE is indebted to the National X-Ray Reflector Co., 
Chicago, for many of the pictures and much of the material 
used in this article. 


Blending Color Rays to Produce Natural Effects of Location and Season 
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X-RAY N® St PROVECTORS 
USING ZOO WATT LAMPs. — 
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The diagram above shows the relative location of the 
projector units which were used to throw the color 
rays upon the background, bringing out the details 
in the prominence desired. The figures indicate the 
color used at each point. Almost no end of variable 
effects may be obtained experimenting with color rays 
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Using Seasonal Appeal to Sell Cars from Window 
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N a season filled with the beauty of the outdoors the 
window display of the Winton Co.,. Seattle, is timely 
with its appeal to lovers of brisk autumn days and 
hunting trips into the far off places where only a car 
can take you. Considering its attractiveness, a display 
of this kind is inexpensive to set up. The scene in the 


circle is so realistic one imagines he is in the salesroom 

looking out rather than outside looking in at a window 

setting. The lower picture offers suggestions for setting 

your window appropriately to the season. The comfort 

of the enclosed car is convincingly argued in both these 
scenes 
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BETTER OPERATED SHOP 


Service End of the Automotive Industry Is Not as Yet 
Endowed with Enough Good Mechanics. Possible to 
Rearrange Many Shops to Get Better Working Condi- 


MECHANIC recently had oc- 

casion to perform a little re- 

pair job on a car and during 
the procedure asked the car owner 
if he happened to have a screw- 
driver handy. The car owner hand- 
ed him his screwdriver, which was 
of the ratchet type. 

The mechanic, upon receiving it, 
said, “That’s quite a classy screw- 
driver. It’s all right for drivers, but 
tools don’t last long around a ga- 
rage. They get kicked around too 
hard.” 

This statement was startling 
enough in itself, but the real shock 
came when the mechanic added, 
“They don’t last long, especially 


tions 








Better Methods— 


Better Service 
Cau conditions can only be 


improved as we improve the pres- 
ent methods of selling service. Too 
many shops are trying to operate on 
too little equipment. There are too 
many poot mechanics. There is not 
enough system to the way service is 
handled. “The Better Operated Shop” 
is the title whith has been chosen for 
this and for subsequent articles to 
appear in Motor Age. These articles 
will be directed towards the better- 
ment of service, particularly as it ap- 
plies to the shop itself. 








when you get to using a hammer on 
them.” 

Using a hammer on a ratchet screw- 
driver! This is enough to turn gray the 


shhair of a good mechanic. The words 


dropped by this mechanic largely are re- 
sponsible for the title of this article. 
The service end of the automotive in- 
dustry is as yet not endowed with enough 
good mechanics, whose mode of opera- 
tion prevents this wholesale slaughter of 
fine tools and machinery. But the time 
is coming when the machinist-mechanic 
will be the dominant factor in automotive 


‘,repair work and with him will come 


better methods, better repairs and better 
all-around service. 

True, there are many good shops now. 
There are shops employing high class 
men, and it is a decided treat to visit 


Two Ways of Laying Out a Shop—One Poor and the Other Good 
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The layout on the left is characteristic of most shops. 
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Cars are scattered throughout the place in a confused mass and 


the men spend much time going back and forth from the cars to the long bench at the rear. On the right, note the 
benches between cars and the overhead track for carrying parts to the shop proper, which has been partitioned. The 
latter layout saves much time on the part of the men 
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Benches Like This Will Save Time in the Shop 
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This shows in perspective one of the benches indicated in the ground plan on the 


preceding page. 


There are two men to a bench. Common tools are placed on 


the shelf in the center, which also contains emery cloth, waste, sandpaper, etc., 


The drawer in the bench is for gaskets. 


The cut out portion is for the chest, 


shown to the right 


such shops. But the trouble is such 
shops are too few. There still are too 
many places where repair work is done, 
employing old methods and the hammer 
and chisel type of mechanic. 


It would open the eyes of many dealers 
could they see statements showing their 
yearly loss from broken tools and ma- 
chinery. Everyone has at some time or 
other been in a shop and seen a mechanic 
throw some tool clear across the floor 
to another mechanic. Now, the makers 
of tools guarantee them against poor 
material and workmanship, but they can- 
not guarantee them to last very long 
when abused. A tool is made to wear 
out naturally, just like any piece of ma- 
chinery, but its life can be prolonged 
with care. 


DESTRUCTION OF TOOLS COSTLY 


It is a common sight in the average 
automotive shop to see a jumbled mass 
of tools lying all over the bench. Fine- 
edged tools are piled together with pre- 
cussion tools like hammers. Naturally, 
the edges of fine tools get chipped or 
broken and must be sharpened. One 
chip in a cutting edge of a reamer might 
ruin that costly tool forever. Some 
shops, where mechanics are careful, see 
to it that reamers, drills, and other fine 
tools are kept in proper receptacles, usu- 
ally under lock and key, as they should 
be. 

One of the reasons why tools are de- 
stroyed and lost in service stations is 
because the mechanics carry them back 
and forth to a job. The shop proper 
might be located at the rear of the build- 
ing, if the institution is a small one, and 
the customer’s car coming in for service 
might be parked quite a distance from 
the shop. There is not room to run all 
cars into the shop, so much of the work 
must be done on the spot where the car 
stands. This is especially true if the job 
is of a minor nature. 

This way of working is all right, but 
there are certain things. to do that will 
result in better work, less loss of tools 
and a consequent reduction in overhead 
—something which interests everyone in 
these days. 

It is possible to rearrange the shop 
and service floor so that there will be 
less travel back and forth to the shop 


by mechanics to get parts and tools. In 
some shops mechanics walk more than 
they work, through no fault of their own, 
but through the fact that the shop is 
arranged incorrectly. 

The orthodox way of laying out a serv- 
ice station is shown on these pages. The 
shop is at the rear ,and a long bench 
usually runs the entire length of the 
wall. This would be all right if the work 
on cars, trucks and tractors was of such 
a nature that a man could stand at the 
bench all day. But, he must travel back 
and forth to the vehicle now and then for 
fittings, adjustments, etc. 

We offer as a suggestion the layout 
shown herewith, wherein is shown a 
shop arranged to get more work with 
less effort. The men will not work any 
harder, but under more favorable con- 
ditions. There will be time saved and 














Here is shown a tool pyramid. The 
sloping surfaces offer more space for 
tools than flat surfaces would 


























A stand for the mechanics tool chest 
is a handy thing. Ordinarily it is 
placed in the cut-out portion of the 
bench but can readily be wheeled out 
to a car when necessary. The me- 
chanic’s most needed tools are in 





the cover 











the shop will be kept free from a lot of 


cars. This layout is not the result of 
an idle dream. Much of it has been put 
into effect by shops all over the country. 
It may not lend itself to every dealer’s 
business, but adaptations seem possible 
in many instances. 

From the plan of the orthodox type of 
service station it will be noted that there 
is a tendency most of the time for the 
work to pile up in the vicinity of the 
long bench at the rear. This is but nat- 
ural. The mechanics dismantle parts 
from cars and carry them to the bench. 
Then there may be machine work nec- 
essary and the work collects around the 
machine tools in the shop. To add to 
this, we have the many steps taken by 
the men to and from the shop to the 
cars. 


INDIVIDUAL BENCHES 


In the suggested layout, briefly, the 
thought has been to keep the shop free 
from cars and install individual benches 
between cars. There are two men to a 
bench and, excepting for operations on 
the lathe, drill press, arbor press, etc., 
practically any kind of work can be done 
at these benches. Each man has his own 
tool chest mounted on wheels and, should 
it be necessary for him to do a small 
service job on the curb, he simply rolls 
the chest out. He does not have to spend 
time in looking around the floor for tools, 
nor go back into the shop for some tool 
or part which he has forgotten. The 
benches, it will be noted, are so made 
that the tool chest and its carriage can 
be rolled into the space at the right end, 
thus making the whole assembly flush. 

Time will be saved if each two men 
on the bench have for their common use 
some tools tending to speed up work. 
Thus it would be foolish for each man 
to have a valve lifter, wheel-puller, etc., 
because, with a little system, the differ- 
ent jobs allotted to the men can be so 
handled that no two men at a bench will 
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get the same job at the same time, thus 
avoiding the need on the part of both 
men for the same tools. 

With an arrangement like this, there 
could be installed an overhead carrier 
running close to the wall on each side 
of the building and terminating in the 
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when he happens to look around a shop 
and note the cleanliness first, and then 
the efficient manner in which the tools 
are kept and the accuracy with which the 
men work. 

Just imagine the effect produced on a 
customer if he saw a mechanic trying 


Tools and Equipment Should Be Kept Under Cover 
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Parts like stocks and dies, taps, large wrenches, speed wrenches, torches, etc., 
should be kept in cabinets like the one shown above. Such a cabinet easily can 
be made by the men in the shop during spare moments 


shop. Heavy work could then be rele- 
gated to the shop quite easily. 


The men in the shop proper scld:- 
would leave it, because the mechanics 
dismantling and reassembling the work 
on the service floor would take the work 
to the shop. Thus, if a set of valves 
needed refacing, these would be sent to 
the shop and returned to the man who 
took them out of the car. While the 
shop was refacing the valves, the me- 
chanic could be doing other work. The 
shop should be exclusively used for 
machine work, welding, forging ,etc. No 
fioor mechanics should find it necessary 
to ‘go into the shop, except on consulta- 
tion work with the machinists. Any job 
sent to the shop, properly ticketed, 
should come back without much confu- 


sion to the mechanic who sent it. 


PRESERVATION OF TOOLS 
IMPORTANT 

Better operation of the shop means 
that steps will be taken to preserve the 
tools and equipment. Preservation of 
tools means not only longer life to them, 
but better work on the part of the men. 
And, the better the work turned out by 
the shop, the better for the whole organ- 
ization. Customers, especially those in 
the smaller towns, are impressed with 
the facilities the service station has for 
rendering service. There is a psycho- 
logical effect produced upon a customer 





to line up the crankpin and piston pin 
bearings in a connecting rod by holding 
it in a vise, or laying it down on a soap 
box and then with mandrels and square 
trying to do a good job. Now, imagine 
the same customer peering into a shop 
of the better-operated institution and 
there seeing a mechanic lining up the 
same things on a surface plate or the 
top of a welding table, which is a dead 
accurate plane surface, and using V- 
blocks and scribers. On which. institu- 
tion is he going to be sold the stronger? 





A cleaning vat is a necessity these 
days. No one can do good work on 
a part until that part has been 
cleaned. A vat will help greatly in 
eliminating the dirty floor evil 
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Coming to the housing of tools, there 
are various ways in which this can be 
successfully done. Some are shown on 
these pages. Note the tool pyramids. 
The beauty of these is that they take up 
little space and can house a lot of tools. 
The sloping surfaces of these are lincd 
with felt or some other soft material 
and offer a good protection for the edges 
of reamers, etc. Tools arranged in this 
way can easily be found and, likewise, a 
missing tool readily is noted. 


In the shop it often becomes a ques- 
tion of how best to house tools like die 
stocks, large wrenches, etc. For this 
purpose we have seen cabinets built after 
the manner shown herewith, used to good 
advantage. These cabinets have hinged 
covers, which are thrown open during 
the time the shop is open and can be 
closed and locked at night. They are 
simple to make and can be kept in that 
part of the shop not useful for machinery. 

In the better operated shop, steps will 
be taken to clean all parts taken from 
a car before doing any repair work on 
them. No man can tell just what must 
be done to a part, until it has been 
cleaned of all mud or grease. Cleaning 
the parts is necessary to determine the 
extent of wear that has taken place. 


REQUISITES OF BETTER OPERATED 
SHOP 


A good mechanic should not be re- 
quired to clean parts by hand as this 
would take too much of his valuable 


time. A cleaning vat does the trick and 
a helper is all that is needed for the 
work. By first cleaning the parts, the 
benches of the men will be kept much 
cleaner than is possible when dirty parts 
are placed directly on the bench. The 
vat helps to keep the whole place clean 
and adds the dignity so sadly lacking in 
most service organizations. Automobile 
work is dirty work, to be sure, but keep 
the dirt where it belongs. 

The question of caring for parts, which 
have been taken from a car, is a vital 
one. One of the things noted in aircraft 
work is that when parts are taken from 
an engine they are laid down so that no 
damage will be done to the pistons, or 
rings, ete. A bench is arranged with 
blocks of wood to hold the valves, tap- 
pets, rockers, etc., so that all parts can 
be placed in such a manner that no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in fitting them 
together again. They are not allowed 
to gct into a jumbled mass with the tools 
on the bench. 

Just a little advice to those who would 
seek to conduct their shops on a better 
basis. Check over all work on a job, 
even if your shop did only a portion of 
it. Suppose, for instance, a mechanic 
has occasion to adjust the ring gear and 
pinion of a customer’s car and finds that 
there is no cotter pin in some part of the 
assembly, where he knows it is highly 
essential to have one. Is he going to say, 
“Well, we didn’t do that job,” and let it 
go at that, or will he call the foreman’s 
attention to it and the latter the owner’s 
attention. Don’t you suppose such an 
owner will be sold on that kind of serv- 
ice? 
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Now, suppose the mechanic adjusted 
the gears and let the car go out without 
the cotter pin. There might be a 
smashed differential and the car owner 
immediately would say, “Well, they must 
have done a poor job of adjusting those 
gears.” Your shop would be blamed, 
whereas, you had nothing to do with it, 
literally speaking. 

Instruct every man, especially those 
reassembling jobs, to check every nut, 
lock washer and cotter pin on a job be- 
fore final assembly. This is the secret 


of the success of one shop which we 
came across recently. Your work might 
be well done, but this might not be the 
case with the other fellow’s work on the 
job before you got it. 

In the better operated shop, more at- 
tention will be given to the use of such 
equipment as will insure doing a job 
properly. Everyone has gone into a re- 
pair shop and seen mechanics trying to 
force off a gear, pinion or wheel with the 
use of hammers and wedges, whereas 
the market affords any number of inex- 
pensive pullers for this kind or work. 

The same is true of jobs requiring the 
forcing out of old bushings and instal- 
lation of new ones. The common practice 
is for the mechanic to search around 
for a piece of pipe nearly the size of the 
bushing, and then with a hammer or vise 
try to force it out. There are many sizes 
and types of arbor presses on the market 
for doing this and their use not only 
does the job better, but in much less 
time and without any mutilation of the 
parts. 

The shop run on an efficient basis by 
experienced men will eliminate a lot of 
come-back work, because it has taken 
the steps necessary in insuring that a 
job is right. Many an engine has been 
assembled, only to find a knock in it, due 
to assembly without checking up align- 
ment of pistons and rods. 

The average garage mechanic hardly 
can do a good job of lining up pistons 
and connecting rods unless he has the 
equipment. Such equipment often runs 


A Few More Things Which Help to Make the Better Operated Shop 
Zi. 
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Instead ot guesswo:k, the better op- 
erated shop will use precision meth- 
ods of checking alignments. This 
shows how piston pin and crankpin 
bearings can be checked up on a 
surface plate with a surface gage and 


V blocks 


into much money, and for that reason 
many a shop gets along without it. A 
good mechanic can do a pretty good job 
of lining up these parts with a piece of 
shafting clamped in a vise to hold the 
rod and piston, and then squaring it up 
with a carpenter’s steel square. But, this 
method hardly is advisable for the usual 
run of mechanics. 

The better operated shop will see that 
it is equipped with surface plates and 
gages to test alignments, unless it al- 
ready has an alignment jig. The use of 
a surface plate and gage for testing 
alignment of piston pin and connecting 
rod pin is shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The progressive shop is not content to 
use old methods as time goes on. Where 
a shop has good mechanics and especially 
a live foreman, one often finds apparatus 
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and methods which have been evolved 
in the shop by the men and which save 
time and make more profits for the 
shop. 


As an example, take the adjusting and 
testing of ring gears and pinions: 

The best way to test such adjustments 
after they have been made is to run the 
car so that the differential will be under 
load. This means the cover of the case 
has to be put on and one or two men have 
to be sent out with the car. It is possible 
to do all this right in the shop, without 
putting fhe differential into the car. 

A device can be made _ consisting of 
electrically driven test stand incorpor- 
ating a brake drum, so that when the 
differential is revolved by the electric 
motor, varying loads can be put on it by 
the brake. Then when the differential 
has been adjusted to the desired point, 
it can be installed in the car without 
fear that it will be noisy when the car 
is driven on the road. 

A word about line shafting. Not long 
ago it was noted that ten belts were set 
into motion in a shop because a mechanic 
wanted to drill four 1-4 in. holes in a 
piece of steel. There was not even one 
of the electric-driven drills in the shop, 
which would have been the thing to use 
in this instance. The point is, however, 
that this proved a good talking point for 
motor-driven machinery, whereby one 
machine can be put into operation, with- 
out having to set into motion a large 
number of belts and pulleys. 

In the better operated shop steps will 
be taken to see that there is proper diag- 
nosis of troubles peculiar to the various 
makes of cars. Fuel troubles always can 
be detected from electrical troubles and 
camshaft knocks have eertain character- 
istics not found in crankshaft knocks. 

Those in charge of the better operated 
shop will always be on the lookout for 
new devices which will tend to make the 
work surer and easier for the mechanics. 
It is far better to be able to tell a cus- 
tomer that you know what the trouble is 
than that you think you know what it is. 





Gear pullers always should be used in preference to hammers and wedges for removing pinions, gears, wheels, etc. 


Getting the correct bench height is necessary. 


The mechanic’s arms should be in a horizontal position. 


On the 


right are shown two fitments that will make for better work. Valves to be transported to the shop for refacing can 


be placed on a board, properly numbered and fitted with handles. 


To protect pistons make some wood. blocks for 


them to rest upon while they are out of the engine 
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Paint Shop? 


The Demand for Repainting Exists 


T Hs article will tell you how to start and how to keep going winter and sum- 
mer—S pace, a very small capital and average intelligence are requirements 


By G. King Franklin 


HE up-to-date garage is like the up-to-date depart- 

ment store in that its service includes a variety of 

needful things. Both consist of several departments 
which collectively make it unnecessary for the customer 
to go from one specialty shop to another to fill his 
wants. 


Good salesmanship is largely a matter of making it 
easy for the customer to buy, and it was this idea that 
led to the foundation of the modern department store— 
a number of small specialty stores or departments all 
grouped within the same building. These departments 
in the department store, though in competition with 
specialty shops, flourish and thrive because they are 
units in a collective service that makes shopping and 
buying easy—the idea is a sale of service. 

What we are getting at is this—that if the above idea 
of merchandising is sound, and it is unquestionably so, 
as demonstrated by the wealth of big department stores 
throughout the world—undoubtedly the same idea 
should succeed in more specialized lines. Products or 
service that can be grouped with another to sell to the 
same customer make a good combination, and when 
enough of these have been grouped, they change from 
individual specialty shops into departments in the larger 
unit. The whole idea is to increase the sales to the same 
customers; and the successful houses are those who do 
so increase their sales, catering always to the customer’s 
needs. 

Now, the up-to-date garage is just such an institution, and 
offers just such a means of concentrated salesmanship, perhaps 
not duplicated in any other line of service. Every car owner 
is a prospect for any of the different kinds of service that can 
be put upon his car. No matter whether it is storage, repairs, 
battery work, tires, accessories, gas and oil, paint, etc., the 
up-to-date garage is prepared to serve, having departments 
that will meet every need. 

All of the above shows the practicability and advisability 
of adding self-sustaining departments in a business that will 
permit an increase of sales to the same customers. Such 
departments must fill a legitimate need and be competently 
handled. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING OFFERS BIG BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


Looking over the various departments in the average garage, 
one sees adequate attention paid to mechanical repairs, tire 
and battery work, storage and accessories, but little or no 
attention paid to service on paint and varnish. That is the 
reason for this article; it is written to overcome the bugaboo 
that the garageman is not competent to give service on paint, 
and that good painting can be done only in large cities. 

Our compliments to the garageman who has already sensed 





the need of such a department and has it installed in work- 
ing shape. He has found, no matter what his location, that 
good works depends upon a thorough knowledge of the trade 
—just as in any other line—and not upon the size of the town. 
Among other things he has found is that there is a decided 
scarcity of automobile painters, but that there is an abundance 
of car owners who are sufficiently interested to have the paint 
coats looked after, whenever they know they can have it done. 

Some garages make a pretense of automobile painting, em- 
ploying the so-called automobile motor car enamels, but this 
is not good painting any more than polishing. There is a 
decided difference between the finishes of the standard mate- 
rials and these enamels—expert painters do not use them on 
bodies except for the cheapest kind of work. So why attempt 
to build up service on paint without knowing the fundamentals 
of real work? A complete knowledge of the trade should be 
acquired in one way or another—competent help must be em- 
ployed, and by competent we mean just that, as there is always 
an abundance of the self-styled experts. So the garage owner 
should learn the trade himself, or deputize some trustworthy 
employe to the task. It is perhaps best that this latter method 
be pursued. 

The trade can be easily and quickly learned by any man of 
average intelligence, able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. We make this statement because of the existence of 
the Chicago College of Auto Painting, which is successfully 
teaching it by a correspondence method of study that is 
planned for the busy man who cannot find time to attend a 
resident school. The course is simple and practical, and 
covers every angle—the student work, together with the differ- 
ent allied subjects of shop organization, advertising, cost-keep- 
ing, spraying, flowing, dipping and baking—so that by the time 
the course is completed, one has a full working knowledge of 
the paint department. 


REQUISITES IN INSTALLATION OF EFFICIENT 
PAINTSHOP 


From all the above it can be seen that the first requisite in 
the installation of a paint department is adequate knowledge 
of the work, which must be acquired either through study, the 
development of an employe, or the hiring of a competent fore- 
man. So with arrangements made covering the knowledge of 
the trade itself, the next question that you ask yourself is, 
“What sort of a room and equipment do I need for the best 
grade of work that can be turned out” 

The requirements here are just as easily filled as in the first 
instance; but before we tell you about them, perhaps it will be 
best if you know something more about the work itself and 
the materials that are used—this, too, will help you to see the 
importance of learning the work as a trade, or the necessity 
of employing only such workmen as know it thoroughly. 

There are three kinds of material used in body building— 
wood, wall-board and metal. The metal type prevails, but 
truck as well as custom-built passenger bodies are often madé 
of wood. Wall-board is frequently used on panel-delivery 
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bodies. Any one of these materials is more or less porous and 
also irregular or scarred on its surface. The irregularities are 
usually in the form of high and low spots not readily seen 
until after the lustrous varnish coats show them up, while the 
scars may be imperfections in the material itself, such as open 
grain or a gouge on a wood panel, or file or other tool marks 
on a metal panel. 


The automobile painter is called upon to decorate such sur- 
faces, or to redecorate old paint coats that are in a satisfactory 
condition for such work. If the old coats are not in the proper 
condition to be redecorated, they are removed with paint re- 
mover and the original surface repainted. From all this it 
becomes apparent that automobile painting consists of: 

1. The decoration or painting of new surfaces, which may 
be new bodies, or parts such as fenders, gas tanks, etc. 

2. Repainting or redecorating surfaces whose old paint coats 
have been removed because they could not be satisfactorily 
painted over (after removing the old coats the work is the 
same as for new work.) 

3. Redecorating old or marred paint that is not necessary to 
remove, 


In the work on Nos. 1 and 2 above, surface irregularities 
will be found as mentioned, and these must be properly filled, 
as well as the pores sealed. Priming is the first step, and the 
character of priming material must be such that it will pene- 
trate the pores and seal them, and, when dry, it must have 
sufficient elasticity to match that of both the material over 
which it is applied and the coat that is applied over it—other- 
wise separation will result from expansion and contraction 
during temperature changes. So much for the primer. 

The next step is filling and surfacing the irregularities or 
scars, and the material used is called filler or surfacer. After 
enough coats to do the required work have been applied and 
allowed to dry, the surface is rubbed down with a stone and 
water, or sanded—depending on what material is used—until 
smooth and level all over. That completes the second stage. 

Next begins the decoration of the smooth and level surface. 
This establishes the background of color for the real decora- 
tive work and completes the third stage. 


METHOD OF APPLYING DECORATIVE COLOR 


Now comes the application of the real decorative color mixed 
with rubbing varnish. The material used here is known as 
color varnish and is a mixture of the pigment with rubbing 
varnish, the film of which will dry hard and can be satisfac- 
torily rubbed down to free it of specks and make it smooth 


and level. From one to three coats of it are applied, depend- 
ing on the nature of the job. Each coat is rubbed, when dry, 
with pumice powder and water, the last one receiving the best 
care and attention because it is the one over which the finish- 
ing varnish is applied. 

These color varnish coats are decorative and impart little pro- 
tection to their undercoats—if left exposed to the weather they 
will soon go to pieces. And that brings us to the final stage 
—the protection of all of the work that has been done, with 
the addition of a luster to reflect all the richness and niceties 
of the undercoats. This is accomplished with a coat of finish- 
ing varnish, which is a separate material from that used in 
the color varnish, as it is a varnish whose film must dry elastic 
in order to withstand the wear and tear from exposure. 


The hard film of rubbing varnish is due to an excess of 
resins, while the elastic film of the finishing varnish is ob- 
tained by an excess of linseed oil, its brilliance and luster 
depending largely upon its resinous contents. Turpentine or 
driers are added, but as far as driers go, it may be said that 
the slowest drying varnishes are the most durable ones, 
although in this day and age when speed is king, the quickest 
ones are most generally used. 

The operations shown do not apply to all surfaces on the 
car, because the chassis, fenders, hood, etc., receive less elab- 
or. 'e treatments than is given the body panels. However, the 
oulline will serve to show some of the steps, as well as the 
Qature of the materials used. 


In redecorating old or marred paint coats, as mentioned in 





.automobile painter’s are ground in varnish or japan. 
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Best Arrangement for Drying 


Ms HIS shows a corner room with light on two sides. A position 
which is ideal for one car is shown—the light striking it from 
two sides—and positions for two cars are also shown. There is a 
small work bench on one side of the room. 

Cars on the floor are also shown that are being brought 
through the preliminary stages of the work before transfer into 
the room. Cars can be swung around in small spaces by means 
of the dollies used in every garage. 


Ideal window lighting conditions are indicated here, but if 
there were no windows along the sides, as shown, the work could 
still be done even in a dark space by means of the floor lights 
mentioned in the text. Daylight is cheapest and should be used, 
when possible. 

The partition shown can be made of wall board by extending a 
framework on up to the ceiling and covering it with the material. 

If it was desired to protect a car without the room, a series 
of cloth covered frames could be arranged around it while drying, 
as explained in the text. 








No. 3 above, the only difference would be in the fewer opera- 
tions used. Here the new work would start with color, color 
varnish or simply a finishing coat—all depending upon the 
condition of the old work. 


From all of the foregoing, it may be seen that a knowledge 
of the trade includes a knowledge of materials. There are 
many articles on the market that are supposed to do all sorts 
of things in renewing old paint coats, and the expert must 
select his materials with the same intelligence that he uses 
them. 


These materials are in a class by themselves and are not 
to be confused with those used in house painting. The house 
painter’s colors are usually ground in linseed oil, while the 
Var- 
nishes used in house interiors are not made to withstand the 
wear and tear that automobile finishing varnishes are sub- 
jected to, and consequently are not suited for use in this work. 
All necessary information relative to materials is included in 
the course of the Chicago College of Auto Painting. 


TYPE OF ROOM AND EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 


Now to come back to the discussion of room and equipment. 
We believe that by this time you are convinced that the work 
can be done anywhere by a competent workman employing 
good materials—and such is the case. The requisites outside 
of the “know-how” are workroom and equipment, and every 
garage has the necessary workroom space at hand, if not at 
once available. Wall-board provides an excellent means of 
partitioning in a most economical way. The room can be made 
large enough to hold one car, and finishing alone done in it; 
or it can be made to hold two cars or more and all of the 
painting done in it. In the first case, the work up to the fin- 
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while if it was only necessary 
to touch up the surfaces and 
revarnish them, the job might 
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shown above. 
feet for each additional car, 
which includes a_ three-foot 
aisle space, you can quickly 
determine just how many cars you can fit into any space that 
you have available. 

The length is safely estimated at 25 ft., but 20 ft. will suffice. 
Some room at the front or rear of the car is desirable for 
working on stripped parts, such as the hood, rear fenders, 
lamps, etc., that are removed in the better grades of work, in 
order to facilitate their handling and the work on the car itself. 
The rough work should not be done in this room—that is, the 
cleaning and preliminary sanding, or removal of old paint 
coats.. This is best done outside, as it will keep the room 
cleaner. 

If found impractical to provide a room of this sort, the fin- 
ishing coat can be applied and protected with cloth screens, 
as shown for the other coats. These screens can be quickly 
made by stretching cloth over light frameworks of wood and 
shellacing it. When arranged around the car, they serve to 
box it in and protect it from the dirt. 

It has been shown in the description of the different painting 
operations that most of the coats are rubbed or sanded after 
they are dry, in order to free them of dirt, and surface them 
to a smooth and level condition. and it is for this reason that 
any of the preliminary coats can be applied in a room that 
is not perfectly clean, as they are afterwards surfaced, and 
any dirt that adheres to the paint film will be cut down. Of 
course, this does not mean that the job can be subjected to 
excessive dirt, as that would cause difficulties and extra labor 
in the surfacing. But it can be left on the average floor that 
is free of: heavy draughts and dampness. 


DRY IN ROOM FREE FROM MOISTURE 


It is essential that the work be done in a dry room, as air 
heavily moisture-laden does not make a good drying agent, and 
paint coats exposed to it do not harden, but remain tacky and 
unworkable. This does not mean that there should be no 
moisture in the air, as some is desirable—we refer to air such 
as is present in damp-cellars and floors. 

A room large enough to hold two cars (21 ft. by 25 ft) would 
provide space for turning out two or three jobs a week, em- 
ploying one expert workman and a helper for the cleaning 
and rough work which would be done on the outside. The 
output would vary, of course, because it depends upon the 
style of jobs worked on. Thus, if complete removal of the 
old paint was required, three or four weeks might be essential, 


Where two or more coats of vamish are mentioned, one may be a color varnish. These prices include dressing of tops 
and seats, except on cheapest jobs where an extra charge of $5 to $10 becomes necessary 
A set of five wire wheels, $20 to $25 extra, according to color. 


- —— =< ing.) 

Sixth Day—Rub second coat 
of color varnish and finish; 
eight hours. 

Kighth Day—Fit up, shower and deliver; three hours. 


As shown here, the job would be in the shop for eight days, 
but there would be only 35 working hours spent on it. Quicker 
varnishes could be used, or the drying periods cut down for 
rush work, but this will serve to show that it is possible to 
carry a number of jobs along at the same time. 

Thus it can be seen that with the two-car room shown, it 
would be possible either to run cars in there and work on them 
until finished, or to use this room for finishing, and work on 
more cars at one time by storing them on the floor. We say 
that two men should average two to three jobs a week, such 
as the one shown above—this cannot be done the first week, 
but will average up when work is once under way. By adding 
to your force you can increase your production. 


THE BEST ARRANGEMENT OF WINDOWS 


Of course, these figures do not mean that-if only one job a 
week is turned out, you cannot operate successfully. The out- 
put is determined wholly by the type of job and conditions 
within the shop. Quality should be the motto, and an adequate 
cost-keeping system can be depended upon to gage the profits. 
It is assured that if good painting talent is employed, this 
work will prove very remunerative. A painting job runs into 
real money. It is clean and pleasant work, and in many shops 
and factories is a better paid trade than repairing. 

So much for the size of the room and its estimated output. 
Now a word for the heating, ventilating and light, and then 
we shall have something to say about the tools and materials. 


The best window exposure avoids the hot afternoon sun, but 
if such a location is not to be had, shades or awnings can be 
provided. Windows around the sides of the room are more 
desirable than skylights, because cars can be backed into them 
and the light thus brought directly upon the rear panel and 
sides, while with skylights the top surfaces receive the strong- 
est light. 

Electric or other artificial light can be used for any of the 
operations except color-matching, but after colors have been 
matched in daylight there is nothing to prevent their applica- 
tion under artificial light. 

Provisions should be made for artificial light, as it is neces- 
sary on dark days, as well as in work under and inside cars. 
For the same reason that windows are better than skylights, 
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wall lights are better than ceiling lights. But if ceiling lights 
are installed, they can be augmented by arranging a cluster of 


‘electric bulbs with a reflector on a floor standard that can 


be moved at will around the car, and a good strong light thus 
thrown directly upon the surface being worked upon. An ex- 
tension light of the ordinary kind can be used for work on the 
chassis or inside closed Cars. 

As for ventilation, we already possess a good working gage, 
and that gage is the nose. Whenever a room seems close, it 
is bad for drying paint. Most materials used in automobile 
painting dry by oxidation; that is, the drying oils in them are 
oxidized by the oxygen in the air. For this reason the air 
must be kept fresh. Gases from engine exhausts or open flame 
gas stoves, when objectionable to the individual, likewise are 
objectionable to drying. 

The matter of proper ventilation does not necessitate special 
apparatus in the job shop—it simply means that a room should 
not be allowed to get so stuffy and close that the air suffers 
for want of oxygen. And, of course, damp floors, ceilings and 
walls are always to be avoided. 

In the matter of heating in winter, we arrive at a more par- 
ticular requirement, especially in the room where finishing is 
done. Any of the materials excepting the last coat of finish- 
ing varnish can be satisfactorily applied in temperatures as 
low as 70 deg., although 75 deg. is better. But finishing var- 
nish does not flow out properly at this low temperature and 
requires about 80 deg. Where a separate room is maintained 
for finishing, it can be kept at the higher heat, while the out- 
side space need not be kept above 75. If all the work is done 
in the room, its temperature should be run up only for finish- 
ing, as the lower temperature makes a better working 
condition. 


Steam pipes or radiators, thermostatically controlled, make 
the best heating arrangement for a finishing room. If there 
is no thermostat, a thermometer should be hung on the wall 
and the heat regulated from it. Radiators are in some cases 
more satisfactory than pipes because they can be turned on 
and off in units and the room temperature more easily 
regulated. 


Stoves can also be used, but here the procedure is a little 
different from that of work with steam or hot water heat. 
The best stoves for this work are the overhead drum type used 
in schools and stations, as they can be well loaded and banked 
for a considerable period of time. When applying the finish- 
ing coat of varnish in a stove-heated room, it is essential to 
first bring the room temperature up and then bank the fire so 
that it will not be touched again until the varnish has at least 
dried out of dust. 


NO OBSTACLES IN PATH OF GARAGE INSTALLING 
PAINTSHOP 


All of the foregoing shows that there is hardly a garage in 
the country that does not have the available space for under- 
taking the development of a paint department. There may be 
some delay in getting the required knowledge or help, but 
there is no lack of space. Nor will there be any obstacles in 
the way of investment in tools and materials, for here again 
the requirements are surprisingly simple. 

In the case of materials will be found a condition existing 
in perhaps no other branch of the automobile service field— 
and that is the ability to purchase them from some manufac- 
turers on a four months’ basis. This is due to the manufac- 
turers’ desire to do their part in the development of this won- 
derfully fertile field. Fifty dollars’ worth of paint materials 
will provide enough for a half dozen or more ordinary jobs, 
and $25 worth of brushes will last for years. In very few jobs 
will the total cost of materials exceed $15, and it will usually 
average $10 or less. 

The prices to be charged for painting depend entirely upon 
the nature of the job and the overhead of the shop. Jobs are 
usually taken on an “estimate basis,” with the price depending 
on the size of the car and the style of job. A large varnish 
manufacturer had its salesmen check up on the prices charged 
for painting in the different sections of the country and the 
accompanying list is a result of their inquiry. 

These prices are to be taken only as an average and not-as 
the actual ones in all localities. A shop with high overhead 
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cannot do work as cheaply as one with low overhead, and that 
is the reason for the difference between city. and out-of-city 
prices. 

Wages also vary according to the locality, being cheaper in 
the smaller towns where living conditions are not so high. 
In Chicago and New York the following may be said to prevail 
in the better grade of shops: chassis hands, $30 to $35 a 
week; foremen, $60 to $75 a week. 

In painting, as in other trades, the man who knows every 
step of the work and does it right the first time is a far better 
investment. than the individual who may be drawing less pay 
for the same sort of work, but who has to be shown, and 
whose work must at times be done over. This latter item is 
a big factor in causing job shop losses—estimates are given 
based upon the time a good workman should use on the opera- 
tions, and then an incompetent workman is: assigned to: the 
job, who neglects some detail that causes a part of the work, 
or all of it, to be done over. 


Now, we have discussed the main things that are required 
before one can properly engage in automobile painting; ‘we 
have shown that skill or knowledge of the trade: is- essential 
and how it can be acquired. We have shown what. is: needed 
in the form of space and arrangements, and the amount of 
tools and materials required. 


AND NOW COMES THE MATTER OF DEMAND 


There is no community that does not at certain seasons of 
the year suffer for lack of automobile painting shops. And 
with the daily increase in car production, this shortage is be- 
coming yearly more pronounced. Take the cars on the floor 
of any garage, and even though you understand nothing about 
painting, look them over and, decide for yourself how many 
you think could be improved by painting. Right there you 
strike an average. Or take the cars parked along the curb 
on any street, and estimate how many owners would be pros- 
pects for painting. The survey will convince you that this 
is a fertile service field. 


Some people look upon painting as winter business, but it is 
becoming so less and less. A car with mechanical faults will 
be laid up because of necessity, but the car with faulty paint 
is often let go until the winter months, because it is believed 
that painting can then be safely done. 

Selling the owner a summer job of painting is a matter of 
showing him that the paint cannot wait until winter for atten- 
tion without an increase in the price of the work. And how 
many owners there are who, shown the necessity of immediate 
work on the paint in order to save it, would run their car in 
promptly and have it done! Painting should not be allowed 
to become a seasonable business, for paint goes bad in the 
summer more quickly than in the winter—it is simply a matter 
of selling the owner in the summer, when he dislikes to give 
up his car, and allowing him to come to you in the winter. 

The demand is there and the néed is there, and the garage 
holds first call.on the confidence of the car owner in matters 
of service. Paintshops will spring up and specialize in auto- 
mobile painting, but the dealer or garage who sells a man his 
car or accessories, or does his repair work, has first-call in the 
matter of painting. The car owner will deal with one who 
has satisfied him in other things—and then again it'is always 
good business to sell everything you can to fill the car owner’s 
needs. Painting is one of the biggest opportunities ‘in the 
service field, and no dealer or garage can make a mistake by 
adding such a department. 


WINTER MAINTENANCE TIPS 


Kerosene makes a good anti-freeze solution, but should not 
be mixed with water. The entire system should be filled’ with 
kerosene. It has a rather uncertain boiling point and for that 
reason is not always safe in the hands of every car owner. 
In very cold weather it generally can be used safely. 


Radiator and hood cover, of course, should be installed. to 
hold as much heat under the hood as possible. Sometimes, 
too, the fan can be removed, or the belt taken off. ; 

Slippery roads and pavements make it imperative that the 


steering gear and brakes be in the best shape. Tires should 
be kept inflated to the proper pressure. : 
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Educate the Owner to Watch for the 
Little Troubles 


A Plan to Bring the Owner and the Service Man Into 
Closer Harmony by Correcting Faults While They Are 


a few simple tests whereby he 
could determine the condition 
of the more important moving 
parts of his car and come for ad- 
justments before the condition 
reached a serious stage, much ex- 
pense could be avoided and cars 
would have a longer life generally. 
These simple adjustments would 
not cost him much, and he would 
get the habit of coming to the 
service man for them instead of 
letting them go until they develop 
into something serious. 

The owner, because of neglect of 
the small things which develop in- 
to big things, has come to regard 
the service man as a holdup to be 
shunned until there is no other 
alternative. He hears of the ex- 
orbitant charges made his friends 
and decides to keep away from the 
repairshop as long as_ possible, 
thus, without knowing it, piling up a 
mess of trouble for himself as costly as 
that of his friends, and clinching the im- 
pression that he already has. 

It is time to start an educational cam- 
paign setting forth to all the motor users 
in the district that the service station 
is a benefactor and friend instead of a 
fiend with horns and barbed tail; that 
automobile machinery of all kinds wears 
out, and that it wears much faster when 
not cared for or adjusted. 


[: every motor car owner knew 





The OWNERS’ FRIEND (2) 





























Portrait of service man by owner 


Small 


By Tom Wilder 
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The bird who lets his car fall to 

pieces before having it repaired and 

then drops dead when he gets the 
bill 


The old text that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure should be 
driven home, and here is a good way to 
drive it, so that it will stick and work 
to the advantage of the service man, as 
well as the owner. 

Prepare a diagnosis sheet containing 
simple tests and observations to be made 
by the owner to discover faults in his 
car. Get this up on heavy cardboard, so 
that he can tack it up in his garage and 
have it as a constant reminder. 

Send out with a good strong heart-to- 
heart letter explaining the situation and 
illustrating with a few examples, as, for 
instance, how loose bearings in the rear 
axle may be discovered by shaking the 
wheels, and how Jones let his go so long 
that he stripped a ring gear and broke 
three bearings, costing him $55, whereas 
a simple adjustment early in the case 
would have cost $1. 

Urge them to drive in for these little 
adjustments which can usually be made 
without running the car into the shop. 

Nearly every car needs some simple 
adjustment most of the time, and if the 
owner has any regard for, or pride in 
the way his car performs, he will try a 
few of the tests enumerated and bring 
the car in for adjustments. 

This is just where you want to get him. 
You can tighten up the front wheel bear- 
ing and charge him 50c for the job, mak- 








ing omney. You can put in a new 
felt washer at the same time for 
perhaps a quarter more. But all 
the time the mechanic is doing this, 
you are talking-to him and pointing 
out things that ought to be done to 
save him money later or to im- 
prove the riding qualities. 

Perhaps you happen to know 
that this particular car bounces 
badly in the rear. Some kind of 
rebound snubbers would make it 
ride better and probably save 
broken springs. 

Perhaps you will discover that 
while the other front wheel ap- 
pears to be tight it is because the 
spindle is bent and the bearings 
bound and it is really in a more 
serious condition than the one be- 
ing adjusted. 

Perhaps you can start the engine 
up and prove to the owner that it 
is in serious need of a little atten- 
tion to save a heavy bill later. 


Perhaps the celluloid in the rear win- 
dow is broken; quote him a price on the 
repair or on a metal frame glass job 
to replace the celluloid. Show him a 
paint job that has just been finished and 
quote him a price on painting his 
car. 


But above all, impress upon his mind 
that you are his friend and benefactor. 
Tell him how you saved Smith a bad 
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Gravity should be 1.28 to 1.300; all cells equal within ten points. Fluid 
should be about equal. Top should be dry; connections, tight; box well 
protected by paint; hold-downs, tight. Terminal connectors should be 
clean, not corroded. Test often in hot weather. Don’t overcharge or let 
run down. If in doubt, ask the battery man. 


with lights, ignition, etc. Should it fail to respond, something is wrong 
and should be investigated at once to avoid serious trouble; it should be 
checked with a standard instrument frequently. 


If it gets hot and the ammeter doesn’t show charge with the engine run- 
ning, have it examined by, an expert before the trouble gets serious. 


If it runs slow—growls—starts fast and slows down—or the gear crashes 
upon engagement or fails to engage at all, or it will not turn the engine 
except after it has been cranked, test battery and connections. If not O. K., 
consult an expert. 


Watch ammeter to see that it registers charge and discharge correctly. 
Engine misses or refuses to start, misses at high or low speed, misses first 
on one cylinder ang then on another. Breaker points spark or flash and 
burn. Coil heats. 

Poor. Can be heard leaking into crankcase. Spins easily 


Compression } with crank. 


A knock always indicates something loose which should 
Knocks have attention: loose pistons, worn rings, worn wrist or 
crank pin bearings, camshaft bearings, timing gears, 
tappets, push rods or a loose flywheel. Consult an expert. 


-* 


Oil . Foul plugs—combustion chamber oil soaked—poorly 
oe fitted or worn pistons or rings—worn or scored cylinders. 









Gasoline on garage floor or clean spot on pan indicates leak. Locate by 
running finger over piping. Have leaks repaired to avoid waste or fire 


Engine spits, sputters and misses—runs evenly. Too small. Leaky gasket, 
leaky valves. Dirt in vent pipes. Punctured float. 


Black smoke—pungent odor—dying of engine when throttled suddenly— 
leaky moving parts—gasket—punctured floats—leaking float needle— 
plugged or wrong size nozzles. Insufficient mileage indicates bad 
adjustment. 


Drags, chatters, slips, grabs, bearings rattle and knock. Lost motion in 
shifter parts. Bearings dry or gummed. May be serious if neglected. 


Lever sticks, gears noisy. Gears crash, stick or drag. Lever will not stay 
in position. Loose bearings make vibration and humming. 


indicate bearing trouble. Side play of wheels should be adjusted. Growl 
becoming worse indicates progressive misalignment of bevel pinion and 
ring gear. Adjust at once. 


Examine for play by moving one wheel slightly, noting how far it will turn 
before the other wheel or steering wheel will start. Anything more than 
slight play should be taken up at once. Excessive wear on front tire 
treads indicates poor alignment; this quickly ruins tires 


Grasp wheel at top and shake sidewise to discover loose bearings. If play 
is allowed to become too great, balls may be crushed or races cracked. 
Small cracks between spokes at hub indicate looseness of spokes and should 
be corrected promptly or wheel may collapse. Loud squeaking as wheel 


Noise indicates need for adjustment or oil. Regular clicks at wheel speeds 


turns indicates loose spokes, felloes, or worn, loose rim wedges. 


not only unpleasant but lead to broken springs. Greasing is very 
inexpensive 


No particular damage except to nerves of owner. Difficult to locate and 


{ Squeaks indicate dry and rusty springs, shackle bearings or end bearings;, 
{ will grow constantly worse. Have attention given them. 


Slow leaks usually caused from defective valves. Have a new one put in 


Keep cuts filled with self-hardening mixture. Test pressure frequently. 
or you may find you have stone bruises or rim cuts from running too soft. 


Suggestion for a diagram chart to send to customers. This contains simple tests 
and hints as to where to look for troubles while they are small. A card like the 
above, hanging in the owner's garage or in his car, will constantly remind him of 
the necessity of occasional attention if he is to realize the greatest benefit from 


his investment 
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accident by discovering a faulty steering 
knuckle that was about to give way. 
Get chummy and confidential with him; 
tell him your plans for the future, and 
perhaps he will reciprocate and give his 
car over to your service. 


At least, you can set him thinking 
and get him dislodged from his atti- 
tude of fear of your stinger. If some 
of them seem more timid and suspi- 
cious than others, it may be well to 
make only the adjustments they point 
out until they get accustomed to the habit 
of coming for the little things. It would 
hardly be safe to mention piston slap 
or loose main bearings to such a person 
until you get him to “eat out of your 
hand” in smaller things. He would be 
sure the whole scheme was a “frame-up.” 

The whole proposition is more or less 
a case of character reading, and if you 
are not an adept, perhaps you can hire 
a service salesman. One must be more 
than a mechanical expert. 


The whole situation of antagonism be- 
tween owner and service station is more 
or less psychological. The owner is 
afraid of what will happen, consequently 
he waits so long that when something 
does go wrong, it goes ’way wrong. 


If the owner can be got into a differ- 
ent mental attitude where he does not 
suspect the service man of all the dark 
deeds in the category, the battle wil} 
be won. 

Once the owner realizes that repair 
jobs are difficult to do and take time, he 
will be more reasonable and also more 
careful about letting conditions get bad. 


It will be easy to talk to him and ex- 
plain that his car has seen some hard 
service, that the wear is beginning to 
tell on its performance and that it is due 
for a more or less general overhauling. 
depending both on the car and customer. 

At any rate, do your utmost to’ make 
yourself the owner’s trusted friend. A 
friendly customer always means new 
customers. 

Car owners will listen to reason just 
as readily as any other class of human 
beings, but it is up to the service man 
to come out of his shell, crack the ice, 
and flatter the owner a little, if neces- 
Sary, to get him to feeling right. 
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‘WINTER TIME « PROFIT TIME 


Automotive Equipment 


When the Passing of Warm Weather Slows Down Most Automotive 
Activities, the Coming of Cool Weather Paves the Way for the 
Highly Profitable Sale of Automotive Equipment 


F A SALES necessity—or, rather, a buying necessity-—hits a man where it hurts, he is ready to 


buy the thing he needs. 


He will also buy things which he does not know he needs, because he is in a buying frame of mind. 


This is what happens to the car owner as summer passes. 


There are thousands of cars in the 


United States and Canada that are driven all winter, and many other thousands are driven right 


up to the time snow gets so deep they simply cannot run. 


down, out they come again and on they run. 


But the minute Main street is packed 





Ts day when a car was a 

shivery, uncomfortable thing — 

to drive in winter passed fen 

with stiff cuffs and choker col- << A FEW 

lars, and today the man who CONVERSATION 


wishes to do so can get twelve- 
month service out of his car. 
BUT—as he does this, he is im- 
pressed with the need for many 
winter necessities in automotive 
equipment, and, because he is so 
impressed, he is a ready prospect. 
He may not buy a new car in win- 
ter, but he needs countless arti- 
cles for his old car. 

All of this paves the way for 
activity in automotive equipment. 
And the sale of winter NECESSI- 
TIES paves the way for GEN- 
ERAL YEAR-ROUND ARTICLES. 
In other words, the man who 
buys anti-freeze is a prospect for 
a bumper. 

The foregoing presents the 
prospect’s side of the case. There 
is also a dealer’s side to the case. 
In summer the dealer is rushed to death with demands for 
cars, service, gasoline, oil, directions and advice, and he really 
does not have time to sit down and concentrate on his busi- 
ness as he should. But as winter comes, he has a bit more 
than he wishes he had. Things slow down a bit and he often 
wonders what he can do to keep the cash register ringing 
often enough to make the tune a melody instead of a dirge. 

So—we have a host of car owners ready to buy automotive 
equipment and a host of dealers with plenty of time to figure 
out how to get the business. Getting the business is simple. 
In fact, the whole automotive equipment proposition, so far 
as retail selling is concerned, is an amazingly simple matter. 
It is an easy way to pleasant profits. 


For example: the other day a car owner drove into the 
Terminal Garage in Chicago. He asked for a 33 by 4 tube— 
and got it. But instead of leaving about $1 as profit on what 
he ASKED FOR he left about $5 as profit on things the floor 
man ASKED HIM TO BUY. The floor man more than earned 
his salary on the one sale. 

Elsewhere in this story is the duplicate of the sales slip, 
showing that the car owner bought one gallon of oil, cne spot- 











light, two Alemite lubricators, one 
tire gage and one swivel wind- 
shield wiper, in addition to the 
MINUTES tube. The bill totaled $13.65 in- 
stead of $4.35, the price of the 
tube. Also, a few days before 
that, a car owner drove in to ASK 
THE STORAGE RATES. Before 
he left he was the happy owner 
of $79 worth of automotive equip- 
ment, which he REALLY NEED- 
ED. 

Now—the greatest money-mak- 
ing thing the dealer can do with 
automotive equipment is ASK ’EM 
TO BUY. Within the last thirty 
days one man who asked the 
question of car owners found not 
a single one who failed to say 
there was a number of things he 
needed and that he would be glad 
to buy them of the first dealer 
who ASKED HIM TO BUY. 

Under NORMAL conditions of 
motoring, car owners will buy 
millions of dollars worth of auto- 
motive equipment, if the dealers will ASK ’EM TO BUY, but 
with the coming of cool weather—and later COLD weather— 
the car owner is more receptive as a prospect than he has 
been for months. On some items he is almost ready to take 
the merchandise away from the dealer without any effort on the 
dealer’s part. 

Here, then, are several suggestions that indicate the line of 
operation to pursue to get maximum value out of the oppor- 
tunity that winter brings to the automotive equipment dealer: 

As a first principle of operation remember this: THE WAY 
TO GET PROFITS IN BUSINESS IS TO SELL THINGS TO 
THE PEOPLE WHO COME INTO YOUR STORE. 

Not enough of that has been done, and for this reason 
TOO MANY DEALERS HAVE SOLD THE CUSTOMER 
WHAT HE ASKED FOR, AND TOO OFTEN THERE HAS 
BEEN LITTLE PROFIT ON THE THINGS THE CAR OWNER 
DEMANDED, such as repairs, gasoline and oil. 

THE CUSTOMERS ARE IN OUR STORES; THEY WILL 
BUY PROFIT-GIVING ITEMS THAT THEY DON’T ASK FOR, 
IF WE ASK ’EM TO BUY. 

So, now for idea No. 1—Make a list of WINTER NECESSI- 
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TIES in automotive equipment, such 
as radiator covers, primers, anti- 
freezing materials, robes, gloves, 
warm wheels and other similar 
items. 

Estimate the number of car own- 
ers who will of their own accord 
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THEM TO BUY SEVERAL THINGS 
IN ADDITION TO THE ONE ABOUT 
WHICH YOU WROTE THE LET- 


4464 BROADWAY. TER. 
ak. 


A most important point is this: 
when anyone does come in, see that 
he is cordially met and promptly 
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come into your place, or stop at the 
pump, in the next sixty days. See 
to it that you have a stock of equip- 
ment on these various items that is 
about what you think you should 
sell. Don’t over-buy by estimating 
that you will sell ALL the people 
who stop. You may sell half, but 
play safe and buy for 20 or 25 per 
cent. 


Then—get all the people in your 
organization together and tell them 
these articles you have listed are 
real NECESSITIES to nearly all the 
people who own cars and ask your 
organization to BRING THESE 
THINGS TO THE ATTENTION OF 
EVERY CAR OWNER WHO COMES 
INTO OR STOPS AT YOUR PLACE 
The various employes can aid mater- 
ially if they don’t do anything other than secure the man’s in- 
terest by asking a question and then bring him to someone who 
can close the sale. If you deem it advisable, pay a commission 
on equipment sales to all or part of your organization. 

For example: Rupert Smith, car dealer and garageman, 
gets the boys and girls together and says, “We have put in a 
stock of the following items.” He reads them and then shows 
one of each to the crowd—which crowd may be himself, two 
mechanics and the office girl. He then says: 

“Every car that stops here for anything whatsoever can use 
one or more of these items. When a man stops or comes in, 
cast your eye over his car and decide what is the easiest 
thing to sell him. Ask him if he has ever used it. Tell him 
you'll show it to him. Then come in and tell me and [’LL 
SHOW IT TO HIM AND SELL HIM. Or maybe you can 
sell him yourself. The important point is that you tell him 
the comfort, convenience, economy and safety he will derive 
from the use of the article. Never mind stressing its quality 
or price. Go strong on the advantages the owner will get 
from using it. 

“And now—don’t let a single car owner pass. Talk to 
every one of them. Don’t make a nuisance of yourself, but, 
on the other hand, don’t let a single one get away without 
mentioning some cold weather necessities. 

“If he buys one, show another. Sell him several if you 
can—and ALWAYS BEAR IN MIND THAT WE HAVE A LOT 
OF THINGS THAT ARE NOT COLD WEATHER NECESSI- 
TIES, BUT WHICH A MAN OUGHT TO HAVE WHETHER 
[T IS SUMMER OR WINTER. LET’S SELL ALL WE CAN 
OF EVERYTHING WE HAVE. THERE’S MORE MONEY 
FOR THE BUSINESS IN SELLING THAN IN ANY OTHER 
THING WE CAN DO. 

“ALSO—HERE’S A VERY IMPORTANT POINT: Each 
person in the place gets a commission of five per cent on 
What he sells or helps sell. If you sell a $10 item by keep- 
ing your eyes open and talking to a car owner for three min- 
utes, you have made fifty cents—and I don’t care how many 
fifty cents you make. The more the better.” 

Then watch the gang earn money for themselves—and the 
1iouse, 

That covers the sale of automotive equipment by daily per- 
sonal contact with people who drift in. There is another way 
to get this business. You probably have cars in the place 
for storage or repair. Go over them carefully for a nice 
order of things the man ought to have. Call him up, or catch 
him the first time he comes in, and try to sell him WHAT 
HE NEEDS. 

Here’s another way. Get a list of all the car owners in 
town. Get up a form letter on some single winter necessity, 
such as anti-freeze, radiator covers, or oil-changing. Send 
this letter to the whole list and when the people come in ASK 





Here is what a “live” man can sell. The customer 
came in and asked for an inner tube. But before he 
left, see above what he bought in addition. And he 
needed them, too. The power of suggestion is mighty 





taken care of. This means more 
from a profit standpoint than 90 per 
cent of all the other things con- 
nected with your business. What’s 
the use of a restaurant advertising 
for business and then making pa- 
trons sore because the head waiter 
acts like an autocrat?? Better train 
the head waiter and the employes 
first and then advertise, so your ad- 
vertising investment will not be 
made worthless after folks get into 
the place. 

The same thing applies to the 
automotive business. Check your 
establishment over. Ask some good 
friend what he thinks of the re- 
ception and service he gets in YOUR 
place of business. 

All of this that has gone before 
costs the dealer little money. If he 
can afford to venture a few dollars he can supplement all these 
other efforts by some local newspaper advertising. It helps. 

And—get plenty of the literature that manufacturers and 
jobbers supply and put it out where customers can see it. 
Keep it IN NEAT PILES, not in a mess in a corner. 

USE THE DISPLAY MATERIALS THAT ARE SUPPLIED 
BY MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 

Trim your show window. That is a wonderful sales help. 

If you can, get a small outdoor showcase of some kind and 
put it beside the curb pump. 

If you are a car dealer with a service station, BY ALL 
MEANS put a showcase display in your service station at 
some point where people can see it, such as beside the door 
or beside the cashier’s window where the bills are paid. In 
Louisville, Ky., is a Hupmobile dealer who makes an invest- 
ment of $300 bring in a monthly profit of $300 by means of a 
service station showcase and an alert man or two about the 
floor who ASK FOLKS TO BUY. It hardly sounds reason- 
able, but IT’S TRUE. It also is one reason why the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association has established a department 
of merchandising. It wants to make such facts as these 
known to the people who are in a position to make similar 
profits but who have not until now realized the wonderful 
profit possibilities in automotive equipment. There is one car 
dealer in a big mid-western city who says he makes more 
profit out of his automotive equipment department than he 
does out of any other department in his business, ngt except- 
ing new cars. 

You see, there are several points that have been gathered 
into one basket recently, that tell pretty well why automotive 
equipment is a wonderful opportunity for the dealer. Briefly 
they are: 

1—Unlike the general stores, you don’t have to hunt 
for customers. They are at your door. 

2—Every car owner you encounter is a prospect for 
SOMETHING. 

3—The usefulness is great, the price is small and the 
sales are easy. 

4—A good stock costs little. 

5—The goods sell in all seasons. 

6—There is seldom a shortage of goods. 

7—There is no great competition. 

8—No special staff of salesmen is required. 

9—It can be made a cash business. 

10—The profit averages 33 1-3 per cent more than in any 
other department of an automotive business. 

Also, conditions slow down the selling of cars, but seldom 
affect the RUNNING of cars—and while cars run, automotive 
equipment sells. It is more so than ever in the winter; this 
is the reason why Winter Time is Profit Time in Automotive 
Equipment. * 
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Snow Removal Means Automotive Transportation and WORK 
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snow removal is universal and the blockade is gone from your own door, then your shop 
will be busy 
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Installing Winter Accessories 
After You Sell Them 


Selling the Car Owner Winter Accessories Is but Half 
the Job. The Other Half Is the Installation. Few Car 
Owners Are Equipped to Install Heaters, Primers, Etc. 


accessories is but half of the 


business. The other half is 
that of installing them. 


Just how well the dealer’s service 
station cashes in on the selling and 
installation of accessories depends 
on how strongly the business is gone 
after. 

The motor car has become such 
a necessary institution in our daily 
lives that everything should be done 
to keep it going day in and day out, 
regardless of the season of the year. 
It is part of the dealer’s business to 
educate his customers to the ad- 
vantage of making the car or truck, 
as the case may be, an all year prop- 
osition. 

Selling and installing winter equip- 
ment makes it possible for the dealer to 
keep his men busy, and if enough repair 
work or overhead jobs have been lined 
up, will carry the business through a 
period usually termed the “slack sea- 
son.” 

At this time of the year car owners 
can be interested in accessories and fit- 
ments which will make winter driving a 
pleasure. New owners naturally are 
enthused about their cars, and while 
they are in such a state of mind it is 
an excellent time to talk them into buying 
a winter inclosure, heater or something 
else to make winter driving more com- 
fortable. Owners who heretofore have 
stored their cars may be induced to keep 
on driving. 


SALES OF WINTER ACCESSORIES 
PROFITABLE 


One dealer once said this about sell- 
ing-cars in winter: 

“Our best method of selling cars in 
winter is to equip one of our cars with 
a winter top, heater, etc., and drive out 
to the prospect on a cold winter night, 
show the family the car standing out in 
front of the house, the car being all 
lighted up, and induce them to go for 
a ride. When they realize the comfort 
and joy of a car equipped this way, if 
they ever have any notion of buying a 
car, they will come through and buy 
then. The appeal is almost as great as 
& summer evening ride.” 

It is true that many of the winter ac- 
cessories are of such a nature that they 


scence a car owner winter 


can be installed easily by the owner, but 
many owners have not even the screw- 
driver necessary for the “can be installed 
by anyone with the aid of a screwdriver” 
work. Others have not the time, or are 
not handy with tools. 
Installation of winter equipment calls 
for tools which the average household 
does not possess. Installing car heaters, 
for instance, calls for a variety of tools, 
such as bits for boring holes in the ton- 
neau floor, hacksaw for cutting the ex- 








Sell Them on the Idea 
of Winter Driving 


IGHT now there are 
many car owners wonder- 
ing whether they should 

continue to drive their cars 
this winter or lay them up. 
Some have made up their 
minds. There will be those who 
are going to “lay her up” re- 
gardless of whether or not the 
winter is mild and regardless of 
the urgings of dealers, friends 
or anyone else on cold weather 
driving. 

Then, there will be those who 
are going to drive in spite of 
zero temperatures, heavy snows, 
failure of the railroad strike to 
materialize, and any number of 
other things. These hardy driv- 
ers of cars represent the buying 
power for winter accessories. 

Those cars owners who are 
still on the fence are the ones 
upon which the dealer can use 
his influence. If a man who has 
just about decided to lay up his 
car, can be reached at the psy- 
chological time, he may be in- 
duced to have a winter top, 
heater, hood and radiator cover, 
etc., installed and thus make use 
of his car the year round. 

The greater the number of 
“live” cars on the road, the bet- 
ter the chances for the dealers’ 
business all over the country. 








haust pipe, etc., all of which the service 
shop has in its equipment. Hence, un- 
less the car owner is mechanically in- 
clined and possesses a kit of tools, it is 
pretty safe to say that the service sta- 
tion will be called upon to install the 
heater after the sale is made. It might 
be well to make two prices on heaters, 
one for the heater alone and another 
for the outfit installed. Nine times out 
of ten you will get the latter job. 

Many owners complain about hard 
starting in cold weather and dislike get- 
ting out, lifting the hood and priming 
the engine through the priming cups. 
Priming the engine without having to 
leave the seat is a decided advantage in 
cold weather, and the job of selling and 
installing a primer is a source of profit 
for the dealer, if he lets his customers 
know that he is fitted out to do so. A 
little campaign in the daily newspaper 
or a circular letter about the present 
day low grade of fuel and the difficulty 
of getting it into the cylinders when 
starting, will help sell primers. 

The job of installing primers calls for 
tools and apparatus seldom found in the 
toolbox of the average owner’s car. The 
intake manifold usually must be drilled 
and tapped, a hole must be bored in the 
wood or metal instrument board, the 
gasoline line tapped, and other work of 
such a nature that it really calls for shop 
equipment. 


WINTER INCLOSURES ARE READILY 
BOUGHT 


Unless the owner already possesses an 
enclosed car, the first things he will 
think of when considering the advisabil- 
ity of driving in cold weather is his com- 
fort. He wants to keep dry and warm. 
This means, then, that he wants some 
sort of inclosure whereby he can ap- 
proximate the sedan or coupe. 


Winter inclosures or tops offer an ex- 
cellent means for the service station to 
get extra business, particularly at this 
time of the year when car owners are 
debating the question whether or not to 
keep on driving. It is possible now to 
get some sort of winter inclosure for 
practically every make of car. 

Those inclosures which simply slip 
over the old top are the easiest to install, 
but have a slight disadvantage in that 
they do not offer quite as good vision as 
those tops fitted with glass panels set 
in wood frames. When winter tops are 
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fitted, there always comes up the ques- 
tion of what to do with the old top. 
Such a top is not the easiest thing in the 
world for the car owner to store. The 
dealer can do this for him, and in the 
spring get the job of putting back the 
touring top and storing the winter top. 


CAR HEATERS SELL WELL 


After you have sold the customer a 
winter inclosure, he is a good prospect 
for a car heater. An objection many car 
owners have to winter driving is that 
they cannot keep warm. There is no 
need for this sort of thing, because there 
are to be had several types of excellent 
car heaters. These take the heat from 
the exhaust pipe and are controlled by 
some sort of valve. 

Usually the heaters are to be had in 
either the foot rail or register type. The 
former requires boring two holes in the 
floor boards, while with the register type 
a square hole must be sawed in the floor 
board. It also is necessary to cut out 
a section of the exhaust pipe for the 
heater fitting, or simply cut a notch in 
the pipe. 
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This shows a foot rail type of heater, which requires drilling but two holes in the 
floor boards 


After the motorist’s comforts have 
been looked after, there remain those ac- 
cessories which are almost absolute nec- 
essities to the car’s mechanism. A radi- 
ator and hood cover must be added to 
conserve all the heat possible. There 
is nothing difficult about installing these, 
and about the only way the dealer can 
cash in on them is by the initial sale. As 
a rule, when a man has bought a winter 
inclosure and heater, he is a decidedly 
live prespect for a radiator and hood 
cover. 


Here are shown two types of heaters which are 
easy to install. 
be sawed into the floor boards. 
are made by flexible tubing to the exhaust line 


In the register type a hole must 
Connections 





Hard starting is one of the bugbears 
of winter driving, unless an engine is 
fitted with some sort of priming device. 
Installing a primer requires some shop 
work and here again it is the dealer’s 
shop which should do the installation 
work. It is especially desirable that the 
dealer have a demonstration car fitted 
with a priming device and let the pros- 
pect start the engine. It is much more 
convincing to the owner when he can 
actually operate the device himself and 
note the results. 

The installation of primers does not 
eall for any special equipment other 
than that afforded by most shops. Usual- 


ly two holes have to be drilled in the 
intake manifold and tapped. A “T” is put 
in the main fuel line, the operating han- 
dle put into the instrument board and 
the whole assembly connected with cop- 
per tubing. If an engine is fitted with 
priming cups, these can be removed and 
the fitting which comes with the primer 
put in their place. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have 
said nothing about accessories like tire 
chains, spark plugs, windshield cleaners, 
gloves and hundreds of other items which 
can be successfully sold to motorists dur- 
ing the cold months, because we are as- 
suming that the dealer will carry these 
as a matter of course. 

Also what applies to passenger cars 
applies to a great extent to trucks. Thus, 
cabs or inclosures can be put on for the 
driver, foot warmers installed, primers 
put in and the cooling system filled with 
anti-freeze solutions. 

In speaking of anti-freeze it might be 
well to suggest here that the dealer be 
sure to lay in one or two extra radiators, 
because broken radiators are frequent in 
winter and your service will be greatly 
benefited if you can arrange for such 
conditions by renting radiators. 

There is always the possibility of sell- 
ing and installing parts. But parts 
should be bought on the strength of the 
demand, because then there will be no 
danger of overloading the stockroom 
with inactive parts. The latter should 
be kept down to the minimum, so there 
will be no great amount of capital tied 
up. The same applies, of course, to ac- 
cessories. 

The live dealer will feel out the pos- 
sibilities in his territory and buy ac- 
cordingly, but even if he has on his hands 
a stock which does not seem to be mov- 
ing fast, he can, by judicious use of 
newspaper advertising, letters and other 
things, get rid of them. 

Winter is the time of all times when 





Heating the gasoline in the float chamber of a carbureter will help getting the 


engine started in cold weather. 


This shows one of the electric heating devices. 


Usually 45 seconds is sufficient to bring the fuel to the boiling point 
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Comfort Is 
First 
Consideration 


The first thing an owner thinks about in winter driving is his comfort. 


some sort of winter inclosure. 


brakes should be in good working order 
and a dealer might institute a “Brake 
Lining Week” in his community and ad- 
vertise the fact that for that particular 
week his shop will inspect and adjust 
free of charge the brakes of owners’ cars. 
Many of these cars will need new lining 
for the brakes and once you have the 
customer’s car in your shop for inspec- 
tion it becomes an easy matter to sell 
him on having the work done. 

In installing winter accessories it 
might be well for the dealer to set aside 
a certain part of his service station for 
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this purpose. Of course, this is possible 
only in the larger institutions. But by 
departmentalizing his place in this way 
the dealer can make better progress, be- 
cause he then can have all the tools and 
equipment necessary for the installation 
of heaters, primers, winter tops, curtain 
repairs, etc., in one place and put all the 
work on a production basis. 

There is another point to remember in 
the installation of winter accessories. 
There is afforded a good chance to have 
the mechanics look over the car while it 
is in the service station and during the 
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Unless he possesses an enclosed car he will want 
Installation of these inclosures is not a difficult matter and can be handled by the 
average shop 


process of installing a heater, should the 
men find that brake rods were loose and 
needed new yoke ends or-.bushings, a 
rear wheel needed tightening, a broken 
torque arm buffer spring needed replace- 
ment, ete., the owner of the car easily 
could be notified of these things and the 
chances are a hundred to one the service 
station would get the job of making the 
repairs. 

It would show the owner, too; that the 
service station was on the lookout for 
possible points of breakage and sought 
means to prevent them. 


How to Install a Primer on the Average Car 


HILE there are any number of 

primers on the market, the general 
method of installation is about the same 
in each case. We give herewith the 
method of installing one of the well 
known makes of primers on a Hudson 
Super Six. Many primers are made in 


details of the pump as mounted on the 
instrument board. The primer is 
mounted cn the cowl to the right or 
left of the steering column. 

It is inserted from the back of the in- 
strument board and secured by locknut 
KE and shoulder nut D. To allow ample 




















slightly different models for different room for the stuffing box adjustment, the 
makes of cars. nuts should be screwed back far enough 
The illustration herewith shows the to leave the pump barrel projecting at 
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This shows how to install a primer on the Hudson Super Six. 
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The job is pretty 


much the same in other makes of cars 


least one-half inch. The inlet connec- 
tion H should point downward. Stuffing 
box C must be set up sufficiently tight 
to prevent air leakage, and locked in this 
position with hexagon nut. I. The pump 
plunger B has a bayonet lock engagement 
with the stuffing box C. To release, turn 
the plunger to the right or left until the 
lock pin M emerges through the slot in 
C. A slow outward pull and.quick return 
of the plunger injects gasoline spray into 
the engine. Two: complete strokes should 
give a sufficient starting charge. If more 
strokes are required, it indicates that the 
stuffing box leaks air and should be 
tightened. 

Do not fail to lock the plunger after 
each priming operation. To do this, press 
the plunger inward, entering the pin M 
in the stuffing box slot, and turn the 
plunger slightly. Unless this is done, 
gasoline will be drawn through the prim- 
er when the engine is running, causing it 
to flood and miss. 

A spring needle valve at the inner end 
of the plunger closes the pump ports 
tightly only when the plunger is securely 
locked. Insert a strand of candle wick 
packing in the stuffing box whenever it 
is found impossible to enter the lock pin 
M far enough to lock it in place. 
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Winter Improvements That Will Save 
Money All Year 


y fee Y Out a Plan Now to Correct the Arrangements That Have Proven Ineffi- 
cient During the Rush Season—Most of the Work Can Be Done by Your 
Mechanics, Thus Holding the Organization Intact 


FTER a busy sea- 
A son when the shop 

has been worked to 
its capacity at times, and 
the rush experiences 
are still comparatively 
fresh in our memory, is 
an opportune time to 
plan some improvements 
in the general layout, 
which will, to some ex- 
tent, relieve the conges- 
tion in the future. 

If the “well runs dry,” 
it is a good plan to drill 
into a new vein before 
the dry season comes 
again. If the horse is 
stolen, it is well to “lock 
the barn” when we get 
another horse. 

Along the same line of 
reasoning, if we lost busi- 
ness because of insufficient facilities of 
any kind, it is now the witching hour— 
the time of times—to correct the short- 
comings of the past in order to avoid 
their recurrence next season. 

Just as the farmers’ almanacs plan the 
winter months so that the tillers of the 
soil will not have overlooked anything 
that should have been done at the ap- 
proach of spring, so our winter activi- 
ties should be planned out and carefully 
checked over to avoid the shortcomings 
of the season just past. 

Changes in a building or in the lay- 
out of departments during the height of 
the season are expensive operations; ex- 
pensive, because they not only cut down 
the efficiency of an already inefficient 
ijayout, but make customers dissatisfied 
and annoyed, and muss up things gen- 
erally. If the change is imperative and 
everything runs smoothly, it may go 
through easily and cause very little in- 
convenience. But if one does not get 
into trouble with the carpenters he still 
has the electricians, glaziers, lathers, 
plasterers, sheetmetal workers’ and 
painters to deal with, any one of which 
may order a strike because a non-union 
chauffeur drove his employer's car in to 
have the carbureter adjusted, or because 
one of the garage mechanics wears oOver- 
alls not bearing the union label. 

Altogether; alterations of any extent 
should be made in the off season, in 
the winter in northern latitudes and at 
the season of lightest business in others. 

Beside the annoyance to customers of 


Whatever is done, don’t start half-cocked. Make a 
definite plan after studying the thing out carefully 


before-hand 


busy season alterations, it is a fact that 
nine-tenths of the. alterations can be 
made by the shop mechanics at a much 
lower cost than outside help could be 
hired. If made in the winter, the work 
will keep the men from being laid off 
and also, if they are desirable men, will 
retain them and keep. them from going 
elsewhere for work. Of course, there 
are classes of work that the shop force 
could not handle unless it is composed 
of exceptional “jacks of all trades.” But 
there is nothing in the decorating line 
that the paintshop men could not do, and 
aside from the finer grades of carpenter 
work, anything else might easily be 
handled. 











Galvanized iron boxes with spring 
hinged covers for inflammable rub- 
bish will cut down fire risks 


In large cities there is 
chance of trouble with 
unions in a plan of this 
kind, but here there is more 
winter business, a greater 
turnover of men and less 
need of holding men over if 
they cannot be used. Un- 
der these conditions it is 
just as well to hire outside 
help or let a contract for 
the job. 

Whatever is done, don’t 
start half-cocked. Make a 
definite plan after studying 
the thing out carefully be- 
forehand. 

First of all, if we are 
dealers, start with the first 
point of contact with the 
customer — the showroom. 
Does it create the proper 
impression? Is it a fitting 
setting for the car shown or 
does it for some reason 
jangle or clash with the car? Cars are 
mostly rather luxurious affairs and must 
be backed up by some semblance of re- 
finement, at least, or the showroom may 
suffer from comparison. If the show- 
room has sham or any other undesirable 
quality predominant in its make-up, the 
quality may appear to be a reflection of 
the concern. 


No matter how simple, it is better to 
be genuine than smack of sham. Re- 
decorate, if necessary, but at least get 
the desired effect. 


The office may also need rearrange- 
ment. Perhaps the business has out- 
grown it, or maybe other departments 
have been changed so that it is incon- 
veniently located. It should be as nearly 
as possible in the center of things, where 
no departments will be inconvenienced 
by being too far away. But, above all, 
it must be convenient for the customer, 
so that he will go to it instead of plung- 
ing into the shop for information. 

Is the aecessory department doing al! 
the business it should? Of course, there 
is no way of telling how much it should 
do except by comparing receipts and ex- 
penditures with the necessary deduction 
for overhead. If the department is slip- 
ping, perhaps the cause may be found 
and remedied. Get the store out where 
the customers are. Use plenty of show- 
cases. Arrange the stock attractively. If 
there is a waiting room, arrange it in 
connection with the store, or, if this is 
impossible, place an attractive accessory 
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display of seasonable goods in the wait- 
ing room. 

These. alterations and improvements 
can be best made in winter, when there 
is more time to plan, and fewer custom- 
ers to get in the way or be annoyed. 


The parts department needs attention, 
too, but not the same kind. Customers 
who want parts will hunt out the place 
to buy them; consequently, it is not es- 
sential to display them attractively or 
alluringly. But it is necessary to give 
customers prompt and courteous atten- 
tion, so they will go away with a good 
feeling for the firm. Parts departments 
are ordinarily placed near the shop, for 
the convenience of the mechanics. They 
should be so laid out that customers may 
reach them by a special stairway or pas- 
sage which will not permit them to tra- 
verse the shop. 

If it can be arranged to make parts 
customers pass through or wait in the 
accessory store, so much to the good; 
they may see something they want and 
buy it. Nine chances to one they will 
see something they want and immediate- 
ly become latent prospects for the cov- 
eted article, even though they can’t buy 
on the spot. 


The principal value of the gasoline fill- 
ing station is considered by many to be 
its role of bringing customers to the 
accessory store; if you are not taking 
advantage of this role, make some 
changes in your front this winter that 
will help you cash in on the idea next 
season. 

Where space and arrangement permit, 
sell parts over the accessory store coun- 





When making improvements or add- 
ing new machines in the shop, select 
the individual motor driven variety 
and place them close to the place 
they will be needed, independent of 
line shafting 
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An accessory display well located in a corner of the service department, will be 
a surprise in the amount of profit it will bring in 


ter and order them down by dumb waiter 
from the stockroom, thus keeping the 
customer in the store a few minutes with 
nothing to do but look around and wait. 

So much for the executive and selling 
end of the institution—but good arrange- 
ments are no less important to the serv- 
ice end. Prompt and courteous service 
can only be given where arrangements 
are such that congestion and confusion 
are absent. 

Get the service department fixed so 
that customers will be met by the serv- 
ice manager or someone in authority. 
They should not wander about the shop 
looking for attention. 


Where, as in most cases, cars are 
taken for storage, a part of this storage 
space should be set aside for customers 
seeking service—not reserved perma- 
nently, but until every other space is 
filled. This section must be kept clean 
and neat in appearance and is as far into 
the internal workings of the institution 
as the customer should ever get. 

The storage section may need atten- 
tion in the way of increasing its capacity 
by better arrangement of cars or by the 
elimination of obstacles. 


Sometimes a row of posts is not 
spaced, so that cars can be placed be- 
tween them without much waste space. 
Where possible, without too great an ex- 
pense, posts should be moved so that the 
openings between them are 13 or 19 ft., 
or slightly over these amounts. Need- 
less to say, this is impractical in a two- 
story building, but ordinarily quite sim- 
ple where the posts support only the 
roof. A change of this sort is well worth 
the expense, in added convenience and 
space. 

If the past year has shown some con- 
gested conditions on busy days, try to 
improve the passages, making room for 
cars to pass. This is usually easier said 


than done, but nearly always there is a 
way, unless it is a case of insufficient 
room. — 

It is a good plan to mark the floor off 
into stalls with white paint, allowing six 
ft. six in. per car. This keeps the cars 
to regular positions, instead of spread- 
ing them all over the place. 

Repair wornout floors. Concrete floors, 
laid in winter, are especially good; the 
slow setting and drying is very favorable 
to a good job. Care must be used to 
avoid freezing, however, and they must 
not be used until thoroughly hard. 


Arrange some oil-handling contrivance 
to do away with the barrels. You need 
the space, and the barrels are unsightly. 
Gravity tanks work well. Pumps are 
better, but cost more. 

A mechanical door-opener is a great 
convenience in winter, especially for 
storage garages. The installation should 
be made before November, in order to 
get the full season’s use. 

Overhaul the electric light wiring, ar- 
ranging for more lights in the dark 
places. Perhaps some new circuits are 
needed. Don’t overload the old ones, as 
it simply means more blown out fuses 
and fire danger. Simplify the power wir- 
ing also. 


Avoid using the light circuits for pow- 
er. Most companies give a lower rate 
for power; but, aside from this, it is in- 
convenient to have lights go out at a 
critical moment, when an overloaded ma- 
chine blows a fuse. 

If the motor furnishing the shop power 
proves inadequate to the peak load, re- 
lieve it by installing individual drive on 
some of the machines and also on any 
new machine. Individual motor-driven 
machines are economy in the end and 
add flexibility to the shop. 

Work out new arrangements of ma- 
chines so that the mechanic will spend 
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his time on the job instead of: being 
errand boy. Toolroom and stockroom 
must.be considered. Install new ma- 
chines, where needed, rather than near 
the line shaft. Put on an individual 
motor drive, thus saving money in the 
end. 

Inject daylight into the shop—plenty 


of it. The men will do one-half more 
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but be sure the ends have bearing to 
carry the added weight. An illustration 
shows a simple truss. 

Painting is a logical winter activity to 
push to the utmost. Arrange a part of 
the shop or garage to do this work; the 
cleaning and rough painting may be done 
in the open shop but there must be a 
well-lighted,- smooth-walled, dust-tight 


























and dangerous stage. 
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After several years of growth and additions open wiring often gets into a serious 


It might be easily overhauled and made safe during the 


winter at small expense 


work, at least, if they can see well and 
it will be better and more accurate work. 

If .the shop has ample window and 
skylight area, but the room still seems 
dingy, perhaps the windows need wash- 
ing. Try it and see what a difference it 
makes. People forget that light can’t 
come in through dirt. White paint on the 
trusses and interior walls and ceilings is 
as good as doubling the window area. 

How are the fire hazards? Install 
metal boxes with spring covers’ for in- 
flammable materials such as waste paper, 
greasy rags; excelsior, etc. Forbid all 
smoking—-smoking and matches cause 35 
per cent of all garage fires. Give the 
man who:cleans up some special instruc- 
tions in fire prevention; have him dis- 
pose of all -the wooden boxes, barrels 
and other inflammable rubbish. Kero- 
sene cleaning tanks should have covers. 
Investigate sprinkler systems for fire 
prevention; they can be installed and 
paid for out of insurance savings. Have 
this done this winter, while business is 
dull. . It is much better advertising than 
the usual .sign, “Not responsible for loss 
by fire or theft,” 

If the electric wiring is of the open 
variety—knob and tube, cleat, etc.—the 
winter would be a good time to lay out 
a new system, using steel conduit. That 
will get. you a better insurance rate and 
practically, kill. all chance of fire from 
electric short-circuits and crossed wires. 
The work is very simple to do and will 
keep the mechanics busy at something 
worth while. 

Remove posts ‘in the shop, if possible, 





room capable of holding one or two cars, 
where final varnishing is to be done. Fix 
up such a room and go after the repaint- 
ing business for winter profits. Where the 
customer intends to lay up the car for 
the winter, a flat storage and painting 
charge can be made, which will be to 
your advantage, as it will enable you to 
do the work when most convenient to 
you. 

In this connection, rig up some shelves 
for the winter storage of batteries, where 
they can be put on charge and syste- 
matically kept in condition. 

Look over the roof early in the fall 
to see that gutters and drains are open 
for the free passage of water. If par- 
tially closed, they may freeze, thus pre- 
venting the melting snow from running 
away and causing it to seep through, re- 
sulting in damage. If any section of roof 
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has settled and holds water, jack it up 
before the water rots the boards and 
roofing and an expensive job must be 
done, or before it freezes and causes 
leaks. Water expands in freezing and 
often tears the roofing paper when it 
expands. Sometimes after the ice be- 
comes solid, the temperature drops and 
there is a shrinkage which will crack 
the ice and at the same time break the 
paper, which is frozen to it. 

Many dealers start making improve- 
ments in front of the service station, and 
before they get to the back the money 
is all gone, with the result that the shop 
never gets much attention. This is a 
great mistake, as the shop is the one 
place where improvements mean dollars 
and cents in profit. 


If your competitor lays out his shop 
and installs equipment so that he can do 
a certain job for two-thirds your price, 
he can either split with the customer and 
create a reputation for fair dealing or 
pocket all the profit and have just that 
much more either for personal or busi- 


ness use. 


Either way he has the best of it, and 
it is of the utmost importance to keep up 
with or surpass all competitors, if there 
are any, and keep up with the times for 
the benefit of the customers. 

A well laid out, ship-shape shop is a 
great help in winter business. Many 
good shops pay all the winter overhead 
of the business and a profit besides; 
therefore, the shop is not to be over- 
looked when improvements are in order. 

Start out by doing away with the hit 
and miss, catch-as-catch-can way of 
handling cars. Arrange definite posi- 
tions on the floor for the cars that are 
being worked on, so that they will all 
be reasonably handy to the general 
bench or will have special benches 
close by. 

Get the machine equipment into a cen- 
tral location where it will be handy but 
not in the way of other operations. Re- 
serve the remote car positions for body 
jobs or other operations not needing ma- 
chine equipment assistance. 

If the shop is extensive, a hoist and 
overhead track is very valuable for in- 
numerable purposes. 

A slack spell during the winter is the 
ideal time to make rearrangements and 
alterations, then there will be nothing 
to interfere and plans may be carried 
out with dispatch. 





If a post offers serious interference to car movements, it can often be’ removed and 
the load carried on a pair of heavy steel rods which, together with the beam, 
form a simple truss 
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Is the Service Station in Keeping ? 
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ERE are shown four beautiful salesrooms. They too often the service departments are not fit compan- 

raise the question as to whether or not the service ions for their showrooms. Palms and light clusters are 

floors are in keeping with the general tone. In the not objects for the service station, but sometimes just 
above instances we happen to know that they are, but a clean floor and washed windows would help. 
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Prepare for the Peak of 
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RADIATOR MAINTENANCE 


A Timely Subject for Winter Profits 


When Not to Repair 
Radiator Testing 
Educational Opportunities 


Anti-Freezing and Anti-Leak Solutions 
Repairing and Cleaning Tools and Equipment 
Calculating Costs and Profits 


By Wm. H. Hunt 


the automotive industry, is an all-season task, but 

because many car owners are careless or ignorant, 
the peak in this particular branch of maintenance comes 
during the cold months. Actually, it is the experience 
of a number of large radiator repair establishments that 
the real peak of the entire year comes immediately fol- 
lowing the first sharp freeze in the fall. 

Also, like most branches of the industry, radiator mainten- 
ance is rapidly becoming a specialized field, and the profits 
reaped as compensation for services rendered are those which 
the specialist has a right to expect and demand. This is not 
to be construed as meaning that because the service is of an 
expert nature the charges are to be exorbitant. 

Rather should it be the other way round, for the reason 
that the work can be expertly, and therefore, speedily done; 
the charges should be as low as is compatible with good 
business practice. Such a policy makes for volume and volume 
invariably results in greater specialization. The two go hand 
in hand and the profits follow as a natural consequence. 


In the past there has been too much tinkering by “soldering 
iron mechanics,” and not enough actual service by skilled 
workmen. The inevitable result was dissatisfaction and an 
insistent demand for more satisfactory methods. 

Radiator core manufacturers, being, for the most part, 
progressive, wide-awake spirits, quickly sensed the demand 
and, as the result of intensive advertising on their part, the 
pendulum swung from the side of repairing to that of core 
replacement regardless of the condition of the old ones sup- 
planted. Such a program worked an injustice to the car own- 
ers and helped augment the feeling of distrust which they now 
entertain for all members of the automotive maintenance in- 
dustry. 

While it is true that the core replacement business is now 
well established and will, doubtless, always be with us, it is 
placed on a sound, reasonable basis, and not a radiator manu- 
facturer but will advise that a radiator be repaired if, in the 
honest judgment of the dealer or repairer, it is worth it and 


Fee ee eurccm maintenance, like most other tasks in 
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Fig. 1|—Boiling water in 
the radiator quickly dis- 
closes clogged areas. 
This should be part of 
the radiator shop's 
maintenance service 


Fig. 11—A short section inner tube, 

containing the valve, makes a serv- 

iceable device for connecting the 

radiator inlet and outlet. A gasket 

for the filler and a stopper for the 

vent pipe close these orifices effect- 
ually 








Fig. 2—A section of a core in which the cells have been 
deformed by freezing. The claim made for this make of 
apparatus is that the flexible walls of the metal can be 
returned to an approximation of their normal shape by 
passing a round, wooden rod through the air passages 


can be depended upon to give reliable service commensurate 
with the cost of the repair. 


When Not to Repair 


The question at once arises, what constitutes the line be- 
tween a job which should be repaired and one which should 
be replaced. This would seem to leave a large loop hole open. 
And so it does—for the dealer or repairman of questionable 
integrity. But we are dealing with the other sort. 

Of course, no hard and fast rules can be laid down to govern 
a matter of this kind, and one can only be guided by established 
precedent, if there is one. Happily, in this instance there is. 
A case in point: it is the practice of the firm of Faber and 
Schneider, one of the largest and busiest radiator repairshops 
in the city of Chicago, to repair only those units which show 
not over four to six leaks, at widely separated points, when 
subjected to an air pressure of two to four pounds. The 
charge for a job of this nature ranges from $4 to $6, and an 
absolute guarantee protects the car owner for 30 days. If the 
leaks are close together—within a six inch area—a new sec- 
tion is recommended at a cost of from $15 to $18. Many 
leaks—15 or more—indicate a general weakness of the unit 
and an imminent break down within a short time, and the 
practice is to sell a new core at a cost of from $35 to $40. 

It will be noted that the primary aim is to save the old core 
if it is advisable to do so and thus save money for the car 
owner. On the contrary, it is not the policy to sacrifice ¢om- 
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mon honesty for the sake of an immediate small profit from 
a repair. This is a nice matter of business judgment, which 
readers will do well to take to heart. Another time that a 
recore instead of a repair is urged is when inspection dis- 
closes that some corrosive form of anti-freezing solution has 
so weakened the metal throughout the unit that the first few 
leaks are but forerunners of many more to come in a few 
months. 

To the practiced eye the indications of such a condition are 
unmistakable. 

They take the form of corroded spots all over the radiator 
front and back which, in the majority of cases, are surrounded 
by or encrusted with a gray or white deposit somewhat re- 
sembling salt. Merely to corroborate the opinion, the owner 
is asked if he has ever used anti-freezing solutions and what 
brands. Usually he admits that he has, but in some Cases, 
through a mistaken idea that the admission will have the 
effect of increasing the size of the job and, consequently, the 
charge, he denies that he has ever used anything more harm- 
ful than alcohol or glycerine. 

Now, of course, it would never do to let the owner suspect 
that the falsity of his statement is known but, on the other 
hand, there is no law to make the dealer in question accept 
a commission which he knows can have but one outcome and 
that unsatisfactory. Therefore, if in his judgment, a repair 
job will not refiect credit upon the establishment he so in- 
forms the patron and recommends a core replacement. Meet- 
ing with too strong opposition, he declines to accept the job 
at all and refers the customer to one of several other concerns 
which specialize in temporary repairs. 

Another large concern, the Ideal Sheet Metal Works, also 
of Chicago, bases its judgment of whether a repair, a section 
insertion or a re-core is best upon the length of time required 
for the various processes, taking the probable life expectancy 
of the unit, as the insurance companies say, into considera- 
tion. If the job, either repair or section can be performed in 
three to four hours and the radiator can be depended upon to 
give service for six months or more, the rule is to do it. But, 
if it is apparent that six, eight or ten hours will be required 
and that in a few months the unit will suffer a complete break- 
down. a new core is urged. 

Both of the foregoing policies are clean-cut and the dealer 
will make no mistake in patterning his business along parallel 
lines, 

The experience of the majority of radiator repairmen, cor- 
roborated by that of the firms before-mentioned, is that most of 
the secret formulae anti-freeze and anti-leak solutions damage 
radiators beyond repair in 99 per cent of cases. That there 
are exceptions to this rule is fortunate for the maintenance 
shop, as it affords the opportunity to hold the friendly esteem 
of the car owner by proving which of the solutions is most 
efficient and least harmful and recommending or supplying 
them. 

In this connection it is conceded that the reliable old stand- 
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bys, glycerine and alcohol are always safe. Kerosene has 
given fairly satisfactory results, but its use is always attended 
by fire risk. It is also an indifferent cooling agent and not 
to be depended upon where there is any considerable varia- 
tion in atmospheric conditions. 

Another drawback to its use, from the standpoint of the re- 
pairman is that the repair of a unit in which it has been used 
is always a dirty, difficult job and many times a risky one, 


Fig. 6—The hook up of the 
air apparatus and the testing 
vat. The former can be lo- 
cated in any odd corner or, to 
economize floor space, sus- 

pended from the ceiling \ 
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for the reason that the large interior surface forms an ideal 
vaporizing chamber and the gas formed often explodes with 
disastrous results when ignited by the fiame of the blow torch. 


Radiator Clogging 


Scores of inquiries are received yearly asking how to clean 
out clogged radiators. These questions have been answered 
repeatedly, but specific directions here will not be amiss. In 
the first place, to use a paradox, the best way to clean a radi- 
ator is to prevent it from clogging. If the repairman can drive 
this truth home to the car owner, attended by the information 
that among his services is that of clogging prevention, he can 
build up a highly desirable repeat business and make a host 
of friends, 

Inspection shows that radiators begin to foul with dirt and 
scale on top of the tanks and that the objectionable matter 
progresses down the tubes or cells. It is comparatively easy 
to dislodge the newly formed deposit and the units can be 
kept clean if they receive attention at 60 day intervals. While 
the job is not at all difficult nor of an expert nature, it is more 
or less messy and one which the owner will not hesitate to turn 
over to the service man after he has been impressed with 
the necessity of it and has tried to do it once or twice himself. 

A simple flushing with boiling water is usually sufficient. 





Fig. 4—Miscellaneous small tool equipment of the radiator maintenance shop. While not absolutely necessary, the 
plumber's furnace is a valuable adjunct 
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Fig. 7—Details of an easily made_ horse which will 
support nearly any size or shape radiator in a number 
of positions 


As said before, it should be done at 60 day intervals or even 
more often in localities where the water contains much of the 
scale forming substances. During the flushing operation the 
unit can be examined for leaks, which should be brought to 
the owner’s attention. Another condition disclosed by the boil- 
ing water treatment is that of complete stoppage of sections 
or areas. These are éasily detected by passing the hand over 


the surface, as shown in Fig. 7, as they will be much cooler 


than the surrounding areas. 


Radiators which have become so badly clogged that they 
cause overheating require more drastic treatment. However, 
it is better to start with the milder forms and resort to strong 
measures only when it becomes apparent that nothing else 
will suffice. 

The solutions hereinafter mentioned, are used hot and, as 
considerable agitation is necessary, the radiators had best be 
removed from the chassis. The first, and mildest treatment, 
consists of a saturated solution of washing soda. By saturated 
it is meant that all the soda has been added that the water 
will dissolve. The radiator inlet and outlet, as well as the 
vent, is plugged and the solution applied. The unit is then 
shaken and rocked vigorously and finally laid face and back 
down and tapped sharply all over with a rubber mallet or a 
hammer, first interposing a section of two by four, laid flat, if 
the latter is used. 


The longer the solution is retained and the more effort ex- 
pended, the more complete will be the cleaning. Following 
the process, a test should be made for clogged areas by again 
filling the unit with boiling water and passing the hand over it. 
The last step is to examine it for leaks by immersing it in a 
test tank and subjecting it to air pressure. 


As previously stated, old radiators should not be subjected to 
a pressure greater than two to four pounds. New units will 
withstand from 8 to 15 pounds, but it is seldom necessary to 
use such high pressures. Just how much pressure to use is a 
matter of individual judgment, acquired only through experi- 
ence. Sometimes the scale in badly clogged radiators is so 
heavy that the lighter pressures will not disclose leaks which, 
later, open from vibration. This places the repairman in an 
unfortunate predicament, as it invariably raises a question as 
to his skill. 
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Fig. 3—Solidly frozen radiators 
should be thawed in hot water. It 
is not necessary to have the water 
so hot that the finish is damaged 





Fig. 10—A quickly made substitute 
for the horse (Fig. 7) or the stand 
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A practice which cannot be too strongly condemned is that 
of forcing a heavy pressure into a radiator, in the presence 
of the owner, when it is known that there are only a few small 
leaks, simply-to make the water boil violently and lead the 
owner to believe that the defect is of a much greater magnitude 
than is really the case. The trick is simple and usually results 
in a recore sale. But it savors strongly of the “gyp” tactics 
which the wiser ones in the industry are abandoning. 

Failing to clear obstructions by the above methods, the 
next in order is the lye solution treatment. Mix one-half pound 
of concentrated lye in five gallons of boiling water. With the 
radiator top connection filler and vent plugged, pour the solu- 
tion in through the bottom connection. 

A difference in technique will be noted. The theory is that 
as the flow of the solution is opposite to that of the normal 
water flow, the cleaning will be more thorough. This is open to 
question, but the method costs no more to use than the other. 
The comparatively mild solution can be left in the radiator for 
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Fig. 9—A straightening press. Any well-made radiator 
is flexible enough to withstand a deformation of 6 inches 
or more and the consequent straightening 


several hours without damage to the metal. However, it is a 
splendid paint remover and will infallibly strip off every bit 
of finish it touches. 


Radiator Maintenance 


A still more severe treatment is as follows: to five gallons 
of boiling water add five pounds of washing soda and one 
pound of concentrated lye. This solution is very corrosive and 
rapid in action, and five to 15 minutes treatment is sufficient 
to clean a radiator which is not 
hopelessly clogged. 

Two or three treatments are bet- 
ter than one prolonged one, and 
the unit should be flushed and 
tested for clogged places and leaks 
after each treatment. It is under- 
stood that agitation is also neces- 
sary when this method is used. In 
fact, vigorous, though not rough 








Fig. 5—The testing vat. Dimensions 
of 4 by 4 ft. by 18 in., are ample 
to accommodate the largest units 


(Fig. 8) 
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Figs. 14-15-16-17——-Outline sketches of the most popular 
radiator core shapes. When ordering, fill in the indicat- 
ing lines with the dimensions of the unit it is desired to 
replace. Ordinary care makes for prompt, accurate 
service 
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handling, is a large part of the work. The final method is 
the same as the preceding in so far as the actual operations 
are concerned, but the solution employed is still more powerful. 

There are two methods of applying it, both of which give 
good results. The first is as follows: the soda mixture is 
poured in as before and immediately one pint of hydrochloric 
acid is added. A violent foaming will ensue which has the 
effect of literally boiling sediment and scale loose from the 
metal. As soon as the foaming subsides, the solution should 
be drawn off and the radiator flushed and tested as before 
mentioned. 

In the second method one quart of hydrochloric acid is first 
poured in through the bottom opening (outlet). The radiator 
is twised and turned to all angles until it is certain that the 
acid has reached all parts. The soda solution is then added. 
Violent foaming occurs in this case also, and from this point 
on, the procedure is the same as the above. Tubular radiators 
can be cleaned by passing length of rods through the tubes. 
Of course, the tanks must be removed in order to get at them. 
Certain makes of cellular and cartridge type cores are con- 
structed with vertical water passages one-eighth inch in width 
through which 3/32-in. flat stock can be passed from top to 
bottom, dislodging obdurate scale which cannot be removed by 
chemical means. 


Freeze-Prooi Radiators 


The term freeze-proof is erroneously used in connection 
with radiators, as there is nothing about the construction of 
any cooling device on the market to render it proof against 
freezing. What is meant by the term is that, within reasonable 
limits, freezing does no damage. This highly desirable feature 
is made possible by so crimping the strips of metal composing 
the core that they possess great internal flexibility. The result 
is that when the expansion occurs, the walls of the passages 
sive enough to allow for it. Upon thawing, the metal returns 
almost, if not quite to its original form. In one make, a sec- 
tion of which is illustrated in Fig. 2, the flexibility is so 
great that the distorted cells can be returned to their normal 
shape by driving a round piece of wood about the size of a 
lead pencil through the air spaces. 

How many times such units can be frozen without bursting 
is a question. Some of the manufacturers claim an indefinite 
number of times, but it is probable that from four to six times 
is the limit for most of them. However, this should be suf- 
ficient, as it would be a very careless owner who would run 
the risk of a freeze more than twice in a season. 


Thawing Radiators 


This would seem to be a simple matter but, as in everything 
else, there is a right and a wrong way of doing it. The com- 
mon practice is ‘to block off the air and run the engine with 
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a retarded spark, depending upon the heat generated to do the 
work. This method is permissable if the freezing is slight. 
However, if the unit is frozen solid, damage to the engine may 
result long before the solid mass liquifies, for the reason that 
the water in the jackets very quickly boils away, leaving the 
engine dry. By far the better plan is to remove the radiator 
and immerse it in hot water in the testing tank, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 


War’s Aftermath 


Much complaint is heard of radiators which develop leaks 
between the cores and the tanks. The fault is common in 
certain well known makes of cars and, like nearly every un- 
satisfactory latter day condition, it can be attributed to the 
war. The connection is obscure until it is understood that, 
during that period, radiator manufacturers were hard put to 
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Fig. 12—-Left—Shop-made plugs for blocking inlets and 

outlets. Various sizes can be quickly and easily pro- 

duced. Right—A simple substitute for the compressed 

air system. While far from accurate, it serves well in 
emergencies 


secure brass and copper, and many of them were forced to 
resort to the more easily procurable sheet steel for the tanks. 


Repairs 


Radiators so made served admirably during the emergency 
but they are now beginning to loosen at the joints. When one 
is encountered, the repairman will do his patron a real service 
by explaining the matter and urging that the questionable 





Fig. 8—An elaborate stand which greatly facilitates 


operations: The double trunnion arrangement permits 
of instantly turning the job to any of an infinite number 
of angles 
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tanks be replaced with others of the proven materials, copper 
or brass. 

Leaks between the tanks and the cores are comparatively 
easy to cope with, nothing being needed but a good soldering 
iron, a blow torch, some 50-50 solder and a flux made of 
muriatic acid in which zinc has been dissolved to saturation. 
Cleanliness cannot be too strongly urged, as a perfectly clean 
surface is half the battle. Brighten the parts well. Labor 
expended here saves much with the iron later. 

Just before applying the acid, play the torch flame over the 
parts until they become too hot to touch. This pre-heating 
kink will save much time, as the metal must be heated to the 
fusion point of solder before the latter will stick, and heating 
it with the iron from a cold state is a slow job. Leaks half- 
way within the body of the radiator can be reached with a 
needle flame from a special torch tip. 

Although the heat from a flame of this sort is mostly local- 
ized at the spot desired, enough of it will spread to loosen 
the solder on the radiator surface. This may be disregarded, 
as the points so loosened can be passed over and closed with 
the iron afterward. 


City Gas vs. Acetylene 


Two fuels are in general use for soldering, acetylene and 
city or coal gas. Of the two the latter is to be preferred, for 
the reason that it does not produce so hot and fast a flame as 
the former and it is, therefore, more easily manipulated and 
controlled. An exceptionally rapid and expert workman 
can handle acetylene satisfactorily, but for the general rua 
of workers the city gas-compressed air combination is much 
the best. A portable gasoline torch has recently been placed 
on the market for which the claim is made that it produces 
the long, needle point flame needed for effecting repairs deep 
within the radiator body. 


Small Tool Equipment 


Aside from the torches, which should be the best procurable, 
the tool equipment for radiator repairing is comparatively 
simple, consisting of three or four sizes of combination pliers, 
end wrenches of various sizes, monkey wrenches, pipe 
wrenches, straight and triangular scrapers, steel wire brushes, 
soldering irons of various weights, tin snips, emery cloth and 
sand paper and other small tools to be found in any well 
equipped automotive repairshop. A respresentative miscellany 
is shown in Fig. 4. 


Large Equipment 


This also is quite simple, consisting principally of a vat, 
(Fig. 5) of sufficient size to hold the largest radiator 








ATTENTION 
STARTING AT ONCE 
For your convenience we will hereafter sell our Ideal 
Frost Troubleproof Cores by the square inch. Easy to 
figure the cost, just multiply height of core by width 
and the square inches by the price of thickness of core. 
Remember We Pay the Excise Tax 


PL. eee. 2%c¢ per Square Inch 
8 Eee 334e per Square Inch 
SI sticsnicnicsschednsiinshoockssaseasheiicnti 3%4c per Square Inch 
Be I ciieiseicsncsnccessencowseesussscsins aia 4c per Square Inch 


Se i liticsiininccconsicieancsncisimensien 44ec per Square Inch 
Remember We Pay the Excise Tax 


LATE MODEL FORD CORES 


Single Cores, $7.25 
In lots of 3, $7.00 each 
In lots of 6, $6.90 each 


Write for Prices of Special Cores in Quantity Lots 
IDEAL AUTO RADIATOR CO. 
218-28 N. Morgan St., . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 








Fig. 13——Table of prices. The intelligent use of a table 
like the ahove does much to eliminate profit-eating 
errors when estimating the price of a re-core job 
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Window display—Standard radiators are good, year- 

around merchandise, and a show window display of them 

during winter months is seasonable publicity with profit- 
making possibilities 


which is likely to come to the shop, a sturdy bench, placed 
near a window, a couple of vises, a small air compressor and 
tank, and the necessary air and gas piping and connections. 
A very good layout is illustrated in Fig. 6. Special articles 
of equipment, such as the horse shown in Fig. 7, the stand, 
Fig. 8, the straightening press, Fig. 9, and the simple sus- 
pension, Fig. 10, can be purchased or made when the volume 
of business warrants the expenditure of the money or time. 
Likewise, the ingenious mechanic will very quickly figure out 
how to make special tools for special jobs. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Sheets and tubing of brass and copper of various sizes and 
gages will be found indispensable, as many times it is found 
necessary to perform an emergency job, such as blocking off a 
whole section or splicing a tube by inserting its damaged ends 
into a short section of tubing of a larger diameter. Copper 
wire is also handy to have about, because it can many times 
be used to fill a seam too wide to be bridged with a solder film. 


Plugs , 

Considerable has been mentioned about blocking the radiator 
orifices while testing. Perhaps the simplest method and one 
instantly available though somewhat slow, is to sweat pieces 
of sheet metal over the openings. This method is reliable 
and is within the capabilities of anybody who knows how to 
use a soldering iron. Another method is that shown in Fig. 11, 
wherein a section of hose is used to connect the inlet and the 
outlet, the filler being fitted with a rubber gasket and the 
vent plugged with a cork or rubber stopper. When a con- 
siderable volume of business is being done, it is recommended 
that various sizes of rubber plugs, like the one shown in 
Fig. 12, be procured or made. 


Costs and Profits 


No less an authority than Sigmund Greenebaum, general 
manager of the Ideal Sheet Metal Works, has stated that radi- 
ator repairmen as a rule are ignorant of the rudiments of 
estimating costs and calculating profits. Also many of them 
are using obsolete methods which consume time, deprive the 
car owner of the use of his machine for unreasonable periods, 
and result in general dissatisfaction. 


He cites an instance of one repairman who was an expert 
with the iron and an all round sheet metal artisan, as had been 
his father before him; but he was so badly informed on 
radiator repairing that his method of testing was to fill the 
radiator with water and stand it in a barrel and wait for it to 
spring a leak. If it held for a day or so, he passed it as all 
right. In the meantime his customers pleaded for their cars 


in vain. 


He was so “sot in his ways” that he not only refused to 
lisen to the advise of an expert but even threatened to throw 
him out of his shop when he tried to explain the air method 
of testing. The upshot of the matter was that when an up- 
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to-date competitor entered the field he 
quickly won the business of the locality. 

Radiators vary somewhat in weight ac- 
cording to the make, and, strange as it 
may seem, the lighter the core the more 
durable, for the reason that the principle 
enemy of the radiator is vibration, and 
the heavier and more rigid it is, the 
more it suffers. Core replacement costs 
are usually calculated on a weight basis; 
that is to say, cores are sold by the 
pound. 

The manufacturers supply the weights 
of various sized cores and it should ‘be 
an easy matter to figure the costs, 
weights and rates being known. But, for 
some unaccountable reason, the repairer 
makes errors in his calculations, some- 
times in the weights, sometimes in the 
time required for a job and loses money. 
After losing on two or three sales or 
jobs, he realizes that there is something 
wrong and swings so far in the other 
direction that he makes the nearly as 
fatal error of overcharging his customer. 
Recognizing the foregoing conditions, one 
of the concerns above mentioned has 
worked out a price schedule based on 
dimensions instead of weights. 

Each customer is supplied with a table, 
like that shown in Fig. 13. The price 
figures given therein are obsolete, but 
the system has proven very satisfactory. 
As may be supposed, the man who does 
not know how to calculate costs is very 
liable to quickly learn how to figure 
losses. Therefore, the first thing to master in arriving at 
profits, is how to estimate costs. Costs known, it is a very easy 
matter to add a reasonable profit. This is trite but true, and 
the man who realizes it, is on the way to a good living if not 
a fortune . 
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How to Order Cores 


Figs. 14, 15, 16 and 17 are rough outline sketches of core 
shapes. All that is necessary in ordering a core is to measure 
up the old one and, choosing the shape most nearly corre- 
sponding to it, fill in the dimensions. Any manufacturer 
from whom the core is purchased, will understand the draw- 
ing perfectly and, if the dimensions are correct, the purchaser 
may rest assured that the new core will be an accurate fit. 


Educational Opportunities 


Many letters are received inquiring where training in radi- 
ator repairing may be had and how long it will take. Beside 
the firms before mentioned, there are many radiator and core 
manufacturers who extend the courtesy of free training to 
purchasers of their merchandise. Again quoting Greenebaum: 
“We always have been and always will be glad to teach cus- 
tomers or their mechanics. If they choose they may bring 
their jobs into our establishment and repair them under the 
supervision and direction of our experts. Any intelligent man, 
used to handling a soldering iron, can master most of the 
operations in from three days to two weeks.” 


rinished Workmanship 


The artisan in any line is judged by the appearance of his 
work, This is only natural, as the patron is incapable of ap- 
preciating the excellence of the hidden work which he cannot 
see. Therefore, no matter how difficult may have been the 
invisible job nor how skilfully it may have been done, if the 
radiator presents a rough, dirty appearance, or if it does not 
fit the chassis squarely, the workman is rated as a sloven— 
and justly so—and the unseen work will be held in suspicion 
until it shall prove its worth through service.. For this reason 
care to preserve appearance should be exercised from the 
time the order is placed until the car is driven out of the shop. 

When removing the hood, do not allow it to fall violently 
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An Efficient Radiator Testing Layout 
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Drawing of testing layout—A very good radiator repair layout. Above—Details 
of a testing vat. Below—Time and motion-saving arrangement of the various 
work units. Note that over three steps are required to move the radiator from 


the vat to the bench 


from side to side, marring the finish. Place it where it will 
not be knocked over and, after it is replaced on the car go 
over it with a piece of soft, clean cloth to remove grease stains 
and finger prints. Before lifting the radiator from its cradle, 
count the number of pads under it and, if the number is not 
equal on both sides, note which side has the most and how 
many. 

When replacing it, be certain that the pads are correct in 
number on both sides. This will avoid throwing the hood out 
of alignment, which fact shows in gaps between the radiator 
and hood and between the latter and the cowl. Of course, if 
the hood was badly fitted originally, the obvious procedure is 
to determine which side of the radiator is high or low and 
line it up with pads of the proper thickness. 


Little Things 

Care in details will do much to enhance the appearance and, 
therefore, the value of the job in the owner’s eyes. If the raw 
hide strip between the rear of the radiator and the hood is 
worn so badly that the latter rattles, replace it and call the 
owner’s attention to it. Ten to one he has been intending to 
do the job himself, but has never gotten around to it and 
he will heave a sigh of relief and thank you for your thought- 
fulness. 

Also remember that no matter how good the radiator nor 
how perfect your job, the system cannot cool if one of the hose 
connections is crimped or swelled so badly inside that only 
one-half or one-quarter of the normal volume of water can 
pass. If, in your opinion, the hose connections are not all 
that they should be, replace them, consulting the owner or 
not as your judgment dictates. 

Be certain that the pump and fan are working. The former 
may be beyond your power to repair, but satisfy yourself 
of its condition anyway and advise the patron if attention is 
needed. Anybody can replace fan felts, and to allow your 
expert job to be handicapped by an inefficient fan is 
inexcusable. 

At the risk of being accused of moralizing, we wish to urge 
that the immediate dollar and cents profits be not too closely 
scrutinized but rather that the aim be to give an honest job 
for an honest charge and trust to the better times, which are 
just ahead, for the larger returns. : 
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Winter Tractor Sales Best Made 














is perhaps the easiest period of the year to make 

sales, or, at least, to lay the basis for sales in 
the spring. For the purposes of this article, winter 
must be considered as the closed season for active 
farming. Winter is usually thought of as the season 
low-necked dresses 
But cold is only a relative 
term, and in those parts of the country where snow 
and ice are practically unknown they have a winter 


Q* COURSE you can sell tractors in winter. It 


when snow, ice, overcoats and 


clutter up the scenery. 


season just the same. 


HEN these signs are coupled 
VW with a soft touch of the morning 
wind, the real farmer is just as 
ready for action as was Foch, when 
he properly read the signs of the 
weakening offensive on the part of 
the Germans. Also, the progressive 
farmer is likely to be as well prepared 
as was this same Foch. The farmer 
may not know it, but in the main he is 
an excellent strategist who thinks and 
acts while the winter offensive is hold- 
ing him at bay. On paper, or mentally, 
he is planning for the next year, and he 
holds many important conferences on 
strategy for the coming season. ‘These 
conferences are probably not as formal 
as those held by military leaders, but, in 
the farmer’s mind, they mean just as 
+ much, 

The part the tractor dealer has in this 
winter planning is to bring an influence 
to bear on these conferences. He MUST 
have his representatives present so that 
he can have a proper and helpful influ- 
ence in the formation of the campaign. 
The tractor dealer is just as importent 
to this farming campaign as the maker 
of heavy artillery is to a military coun- 
cil. No man can conduct a military or a 


farm campaign today without heavy 
artillery. The tractor is the heavy ar- 
tillery in the farming battle and its 


importance is growing, just as the ar- 
tillery importance has grown in military 
science. 

The influence of Clemenceau. the 
French premier, in the war was perhaps 
never fully appreciated. But he did 
many things that had a wide influence. 
It was Clemenceau who decided where 
and when important conferencss would 
be held, and he always staged them very 
near the front. Once he was asked by 
a timid subordinate if he did not think 
the French executive offices should be 
removed from Paris. 





w2 Y not fit up a conference room where 
your prospects will come to plan their 
season's work and just incidentally look over 
the tractor and talk about it. You supply the 


guide but let them go where they please in 


conversation 


It happens, as it has happened for many a year, that. 
the closed season for active farm work is the season 
when the farmer thinks, relaxes and talks with his 
neighbors on something besides the weather and the 
prospects for the 
Whether formally or not, plans are made in winter. 
Some progressive farmers will sit at a desk and draw 
plans on paper for the coming season; others will 
draw these plans mentally and be ready for action 
when the first robin call is heard, or the first crocus. 


wheat in the “west twenty.” 


appears on the lawn. 


“Yes, nearer the front,” was his reply. 

And just so must the tractor dealer 
act about these winter conferences in 
which the farming campaigns. are 
planned. Just as the dealer must have 
a part in these conferences, he must 
stage them as near the front as possible. 
One thing is certain, the tractor dealer 
will never be considered in these confer- 
ences unless he injects himself into 
them.. The farmer does not much like 
the idea of spending money until he sees 
some return. 


ERE is a suggestion that has worked 

wonderfully well with some dealers. 
This winter the tractor dealer probably 
will be something like the farmer; he 
will not be anxious to spend money 
unless he can see a return. Those who 
have tried this plan have paid dividends 
on it. So can other dealers. No one has 
ever yet paid dividends on hibernating 
in winter. Even the bear, the best 
hibernator the world has ever known, 
loses all his bear’s grease during his 
hibernation period, and until he gets fed 
up is easy prey for all animals that care 
to attack him. 


But about the plan for 


winter conference for 
operations. 


staging that 
the summer field 


Farmers, as a class, come to town fre- 
quently in winter, and they like to have 
a place to meet and chat with other 
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farmers, so that they may profit by the 
wisdom and observations of their crafts- 
men, The necessary equipment of this 
conference room might be summed up 
in benches, heat, light, toilet facilities— 
and a farmer to attract other farmers. 

Such a place in the average farm town 
does not cost much in the way of rent 
and the other equipment is not expen- 
sive. Any storeroom will do. The fur- 
niture should be comfortable and plain. 

Now, the tractor dealer’s part in this 
is to have his farmer there to partici- 
pate in the discussions and, as an addi- 
tional attraction, to supply a tractor as 
a centerpiece for the room. A tractor 
is a mighty interesting centerpiece for 
any room where farmers gather. Every 
farmer is more or less familiar with 
machinery and he is interested in tract- 
ors, whether he knows it or not. 

Around this centerpiece can _ be 
grouped considerable equipment, if the 
room is large enough—and it should be. 
Plows, harrows, seeders—anything that 
the tractor uses in its business, or any- 
thing ‘that the farmer is interested in, 
should be there. All tractor dealers 
know what this includes. 

After all of this staging and costum- 
ing is completed, comes the most impor- 
tant factor—the selection of the farmer. 
He is to be a salesman, but you must 
not let him know about that. He must 
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by Letting Farmers Sell Themselves 








think he is just a part of the exhibit, 
like the plow. The difference is that the 
plow was made to plow, but man was 
created for animate work, of which talk- 
ing is one of the chief functions. This 
man should be told only that he is there 
to talk about the tractor and the thing 
that go with it. He must not get the 
idea that he is to make sales. 

This man will not be hard to find. 
There are a lot of young fellows on the 
farms who know their business better 
than the average tractor dealer knows 
his. These young fellows are graduates 
of the nearby agriculturai school and 
they have from their earliest youth been 
students in the school of experience. 
They know a lot that cannot be written 
into circulars and they are dead willing 
to tell any other farmer about it. That 
is the type of man you want, only be 
sure that he has the practical qualifica- 
tion of having been successful in pro- 
ducing more and better crops than the 
unschooled farmers. For it is an axiom 
of farming that the school farmer who 
has not actually proven by the field test 
that his education has enabled him to 
do more than the unschooled farmer is 
a prophet without honor. 

E careful about picking this man, but 

don’t get the idea that he is hard to 
find, or that he must be paid an extrava- 
gant salary. If you pay him about the 
same wages that he would get on the 
farm you make him think that he is still 
a farmer. 

Now all you need are the farmers in 
sufficient numbers to make this confer- 
ence room of importance. It is hard to 
tell how to get them there. In most 
cases they will come of their own ac- 
cord, if the fire is bright enough, if your 
farmer is talkative enough, and if you 
get the right sort of farmers to drop in 
while their wives are shopping. 

There are several ways in which this 
attendance can be promoted. Some 
straightforward advertising of the trac- 
tor and implement exhibit in the country 
paper is one. Another is by the invita- 
tion route. Send invitations to the farm- 
ers, but make them as informal as pos- 
sible. Don’t let formality creep into this 
arrangement at all. 

After the farmers get to coming to 
this place, the rest will be easy. Your 


farmer can explain the things that are 
more or less of a mystery to other farm- 




















ers who have not 
used this tracotr, 
and his most tell- 
ing arguments will 
show how he fixed 
a tractor in the 
middle of a field 
last year. 

By the way, the 
fact that this talk- 








ing farmer must be 





gram. Service talks 
on tractors belong 
to the last line of 
defense only, and 
should never be 
put into an offen- 
sive action. 

Say you have this 
conference room 
working all right, 
and that your man 








sold on tractors 

was nearly overlooked in this advice. 
But that is so very obvious that it prob- 
ably need not be mentioned even here. 

In conducting this conference room 
there are two tendencies on the part of 
dealers that should not be overlooked. 
They are: 

The average implement dealer knows 
full well the value of literature which 
the farmer puts into his pocket and takes 
home to read at his leisure, but he is 
short on service talk. 


The average automobile or tractor 
dealer (not implement) is strong on 
service talk and very short on the proper 
appreciation of literature. 

The dealer who is conducting a con- 
ference room should study well the 
power of literature and the tendency of 
the farmer to read advertising that per- 
tains to his own business. Have plenty 
of it. Make the factory supply it, with 
an utter disregard of the price of white 
paper, but read every circular yourself 
before it goes onto the table, and be very 
certain that it is not silly. For all 
you know, factory promotion department 
men are much like other men and often 
make mistakes. Besides, they are ap- 
pealing to many men working under 
many conditions and all of their litera- 
ture does not fit every place. 

HEN about this service thing. Never 

introduce that on your own hook. Wait 
until the prospect asks about it. If you 
talk too much about service, the farmer 
is likely to get to believe that your trac- 
tor is expected to break down. When 
the prospects asks about service of his 
own accord, be sure you have the an- 
swer. Have pictures of your shop, pic- 
tures of your field men and pictures of 
everything else that contributes to serv- 
ice equipment, so that he can see at a 
glance that you are ready and willing 
to pull him out of the hole, if he gets 
into one; but don’t let him feel he is 
ever going to get into a hole. 

Better than the pictures is a visit to 
your parts stock department, to your 
shop and to any place else that will he'p. 
Have handy a man who did a foolish 
stunt with a tractor, put it out of busi- 
ness and who will tell how you rushed 
to the rescue like Phil Sheridan who rode 
20 miles to save his men from disaster. 
Wax enthusiastic on this thing (when 
you are forced to talk about it), but 
never volunteer for this part of the pro- 


is picking up a lot 
of gossip and is dispnsing even more— 
don’t expect too much in the way of sales 
right off of the reel. 
HIS is a slow plan; it will not work 
‘fast at the start, but, if properly con- 
ducted, will finish strong. Along about 
the time when the farmers who gather 
at the conference room are beginning to 
talk about “four weeks from today is the 
dark of the moon,” get the salesman 
into action. But don’t stage him in this 
conference room at first. Keep him out 
of there just as long as possible or you 
will flush some of the scary birds too 
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soon. Take the dotted line out on the 
curb, or meet the man in the privacy of 
his own barn to settle the deal. 

Now, about getting this signature on 
the dotted line. Did you ever try to do 
it in the farmer’s own home? You know 
that the farmer is a natural host. He 
likes to have company. A lot of the best 
tractor salesmen in the country invite 
themselves out to the farmer’s home for 
dinner (which is at noon, of course), and 
settle the purchase in the sitting room 
after a comfortable meal. 

No two men will work this plan out 
just alike, so this is intended as general 
rather than detailed advice. One man 
who made a good many sales through 
an arrangement like this always had 
handy an extra supply of smoking and 
chewing tobacco, so that no man’s flow 
of thought would be interrupted when 
he started a discussion with the confer- 
ence-room farmer. 

Another man had a nice rest room 
fitted for the women, where they could 
look over some labor-saving devices 
while they waited for the men to talk. 

There are two pitfalls: one is to make 
the room too businesslike. 

The second is to let it degenerate into 
a common loafing place. 
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REBUILDING the USED CAR 


How the Service Station Might Cash in on This Class of 
Work. A Car Put Into Good Mechanical Condition and 
Fitted with a Speedster Body Offers Many Inducements 


Spy: dealer who has on hand 
a number of used cars is go- 
ing to wonder about the best 
method of disposing of these, either 
now or in the spring. The used car 
problem is probably now as acute as 
ever—or more so—and, as long as 
trade-ins are a part of the dealer’s 
business, the question of what to do 


with the used car is going to present 
itself. 


Investigation seems to indicate that 
those dealers who seem to have prac- 
tically solved the problem have gone to 
the trouble of rebuilding the used cars 
they have taken in on trades. This 
makes it possible for them to place a 
guarantee on the cars, and the purchas- 
ers of such cars invariably become pros- 
pects for new cars later on. If a cus- 
tomer buys a used car “as is,” he is apt 
to get something other than he intended 
or expected, whereupon there is built up 
a resistance on his part to the institution 
which sold him the car. 


Just what to do to a used car depends 
greatly upon how much the dealer is 
likely to get for the car later on. There 
is a tendency on the part of some insti- 
tutions to give their used cars a coat of 
paint and let it go at that. It is the 
feeling of a good many in the business, 
however, that better results are obtained 
if the cars are put into good mechanical 
condition and the paint job overlooked. 
Customers seem to prefer a car that is 
in good mechanical condition to one 
dolled up with a new coat of paint, but 
with an engine on which the valves are 
hissing like a nest of rattlesnakes. 

Mileage naturally has a lot to do with 
the amount of work that must be done 
on a used car to make it an easier sell- 
ing proposition. Also, a car that is used 
in dusty and sandy country will wear 
out more quickly than cars operated 
chiefly on city streets and paved high- 
ways. 

To take a typical case; let us see what 
might have to be done to a used car 
around the $1500 class, a 1920 model, 
which has covered about 14,000 miles. 
We will assume that the car has been 
operated by a driver of average ability 
over average roads. A car operating un- 
der the above conditions recently was 
brought into a service station and, after 
an inspection, the following work was 
deemed advisable to recondition the car: 


1—Replacing spring shackle bolts, 
examining bushings and replacing 
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Suggestions for Re- 
building Used Cars 


1—Ventilators can be fitted in 
top or sides of cowl. 

2—Roadster or speedster types | 
of bodies can be fitted. | 

3—Individual fenders or alum- | 


inum steps can be added. 
4—The upholstery can be re- 
newed or altered to make 
seats more comfortable. | 
5—Cars can be painted to suit 
taste of prospective buyer. | 
6—Old windshields can be re- | 
placed with newer types. | 
7—New tops can be fitted, win- | 
ter tops, etc. | 
8—New instrument boards can | 
be fitted. 
9—Tool compartments can be 
built into the doors. 
10—Vacuum fuel feed can be 
installed on cars now hav- | 
ing gravity systems. 











worn parts, where necessary, 

2—Adjusting steering gear drag link. 

3—Taking end play out of pinion 
shaft by adjustment. 

4—Taking out side play in 
spring saddles. 

5—Putting new felt washer in left 
rear wheel. 

6—Adiusting the brakes. 

7—Adjusting and truing up steering 
gear. 

S8—Installing new rocker arm sup- 
ports in valve mechanism. 

9—Changing oil in the engine. 


rear 

















This drawing shows the dimensions 

that should be followed in getting 

necessary leg room and comfortable 
seating position 


10—Tightening body bolts. 
11—Tightening chassis all over. 
12—Taking out squeaks and rattles. 
13—Charging battery. 

14— Installing new ammeter. 
15—Replacing fan belt. 

In doing this work, it was found advis- 
able to replace all the push rods, because 
the valve rocker arm supports had been 
shortened by some shop, as was also the 
case with the push rods. Thus, all the 
supports had to be replaced, which called 
for a replacement of all push rods like- 
wise. 

The itemized list of materials showed 
the following parts: 








Name of ‘ 

Part. Quantity. Parts. Mdse 
Ammeter .... Sheath $3.00 oe 
Felt washev......... 1 36 
3-32x1 in. cotter... 6 06 
Rocker supports... 6 2.10 
Stud gaskets........... 6 .60 me 
Shackle bolts.... 6 ee 
ee 6 .24 
Stud washers ............ 6 .30 
x2 cotters...... 4 .04 
3-32x%_ _cotters.... 4 04 
Pushrods ... ’ 12 9.00 
Fan belt ..... 1 45 oot 
Cylinder oil $1.20 

NN bh 3 ie, ee $120.78 

Plus 5% handling...... 1.04 
NE SS ale 25.25 
Total invoice.................... $48.27 


Thus, in round numbers, $50 put the 
car in shape, exclusive of repairing. The 
car, as it came in, was worth to the 
dealer about $600. With the $50 worth 
of work on it, the resale price could be 
placed at $725, thus making a fair profit 
for the dealer and, in addition, giving the 
customer a car carrying almost a new 
car guarantee. 

There is something else to be said 
about the used cars. It is possible to 
put a chassis into good mechanical shape 
and then fit a sport type of body to it 
and sell the combination. 

Good serviceable cars like the high- 
priced models of several years ago, often 
will bring a comparatively high price 
when fitted with a modern body of the 
roadster type in which there generally 
is a lowering of the steering gear, hood 
with small shroud, bucket type seats and 
a tank and trunk at the rear. Such a 
body is not difficult to make, providing 
the shop is equipped for handling the 
work. 

The designs for bodies to be placed 
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A good shop can do a lot 
in the way of changing the 
looks of old cars and mak- 
ing them appeal to the 
buyers. The average buyer 
of a used car would rather 
have a car which has been 
dressed up and overhauled 
than take a car “as is.” 
‘ Elaborate body work 
should not be attempted by 
other than a competent 
body shop. Speedster types 
as shown are the easiest 


kind to build 





Above is a car of the 1915 
or 1916 vintage, while be- 
low is shown the same car 
stripped down and rebuilt 
into a roadster of the 
speedster type. The fen- 
ders have been changed 
and steps fitted in place of 
runningboards 
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on rebuilt used cars must necessarily be 
kept simple, because the average shop is 
limited in its equipment for the work. 
Also, it would be foolish to put too much 
money and time into the rebuilding of a 
car if the expense of doing so could not 
be realized, together with a fair margin 
of profit on the resale. 

For those who want to go more thor- 
oughly into the work of rebuilding used 
cars to increase their sales, there is of- 
fered on these pages a suggestion for 
a design of a roadster body which can 
be mounted on the average chassis. It 
hardly is necessary to go into detail on 
the actual construction of the body, in- 
asmuch as a good metal worker and wood 
worker can grasp the methods of con- 
struction readily. 

Before attempting to do work of this 
kind, the dealer must make sure that 
his town affords a good woodworker and 
metalworker. If the dealer handles one 
make of car, it would be well to make 
paper or wood patterns of the various 
pieces used in making the body. This 
makes it easy to lay out a body for a 
chassis of similar model later on. Hav- 
ing a record of each piece will put the 
work on a sort of production basis. 
Usually it is best to take the patterns to 

planing mill or a woodworker and have 
him get out the pieces and even go so 
far as to put the framework together. 

In the rebuilding of cars into road- 
Sters or speedsters, it is best to leave 
the radiator and hood as they are. In 
Some cases, however, it is possible to 
make a dummy radiator or shell to fit 
Over the regular radiator. This gives 


the car a new appearance and does not 
disturb the cooling system. 


Some dealers may not care to go into 
the rebuilding of cars to the extent 
shown. In fact, in all localities, the re- 
building program would probably not 
prove beneficial. Quite a bit of work 
can be done on used cars to give them 
a fresh look. The work will keep the 
shop busy during the winter months, and 
a used car that has a few frills on it 
always is easier to move than the car 
sold “as is.” Here are some of the things 
that can be done to used cars to change 
their looks: 

Individual fenders and steps can be 
fitted in place of the conventional fen- 
ders and running boards. A good metal- 
worker can change around the shape of 
a fender to give it the appearance of a 
fender of the so-called individual type. 
A running board apron can be dispensed 
with, sometimes, but this will mean 











Wood instrument boards are easy to 
make, and give an old car a new 
look 


painting the frame. Usually it is better 
to fit an apron, letting it come straight 
down on the side, instead of with the 
usual curve. Then when one or two 
aluminum steps are fitted, you have a car 
of the same make, but with a new dress. 


It is possible to change the looks of 
a car materially by altering the instru- 
ment board. There is on record the case 
of a dealer who has moved quite a few 
used cars by making walnut and ma- 
hogany instrument boards and fitting 
these in place of the usual wood boards 
that are covered with cloth or leather. 
There is a certain richness to an instru- 
ment board made of wood and varnished 
which the average owner seems to like 
to gaze at as he drives. The change is 
one, too, that does not involve much 
work. 

For instance, to do the work on a car 
whose owner has expressed a desire for 
a walnut instrument board, the proced- 
ure would be something like this: if the 
present board is covered with the body 
lining material or painted, the instru- 
ments are removed, the steering gear 
bracket removed and a pattern made of 
the board shape with the various open- 
ings for the instruments marked there- 
on. The pattern is then placed on a thin 
piece of walnut, which is cut to the de 
sired shape and then fastened to the old 
board. 

After this, the instruments are re- 
placed and the gimp or tape tacked back 
into place. Of course, the walnut piece 
should be sandpapered and varnished be- 
fore putting into place, as a good job 
cannot be done when the instruments are 
back into place. 
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Working Drawings and Detail Sketches Showing Construction of a Winter Top 
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To get the rounded corners, 

pieces must be glued together 

and shaped as shown in the 

extreme top left-hand _illus- 
tration 

























Ash is the wood recommended in building 
this winter top. The ribs must be steamed 
at sharp bends. To insure a squeak- 
proof job, paint the woodwork before 

covering it 











Any service station operating a trim department can with the aid of a 
few woodworking machines and tools build “‘California tops."" After 
one top has been made, the pieces can be used from which to’ make 
patterns for following jobs. The above illustrations show details of the 
ventilators, door curtain frames, etc. Actual dimensions, of course, 
cannot be given and will have to be worked out in each shop for the 
car in question 
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Building Good Will With Follow-up Interest 











Service Questionnaire to 
Help Get Business 


HE idea of preventive service will be 

sold as a Winter Business stimulant, 
to owners whose cars offer the best op- 
portunity for overhauling. We shall fol- 
low up by telephone calls the mimeo- 
graphed letter to Paige car owners which 
reached them on Sept. 15—especially 
those car owners who have not had their 
machines in our shop for some time. 

We have a handsome new service sta- 
tion, as the letter mentioned, notably 
well equipped with every servicing fa- 
cility and we shall remind our custom- 
ers of this, and assure them that we 
are better prepared than ever to attend 
to their automobile needs. 

We have arranged a service question- 
naire to be sent to each customer for 
whom we have done a servicing job, as 
soon as his bill is ready to go out. This 
questionnaire is in the form of a return 
postcard and when the customer has 
filled out the questions, it is to be re- 
turned to the office of the general man- 
ager. 

This questionnaire, which is designed 
to be helpful for the future, asks: 

“Were you pleased with the work? 
Did you ask any information that you 
did not receive? Did you receive courte- 
ous treatment? Did you like your car? 
If not, please state particulars.” 

Then follow the customer’s signature 
and address. At the top of the postcard 
are the Repair Order number of the job 
done on the car, and the date. The other 
half of the postcard requests suggestions 
from the customer, as the company is 
endeavoring to improve the quality of 
the service.—W. L. Toffard, service man- 
ager, Guy A. Willey Motor Co., Paige cars, 
Philadelphia. 


Owner Instruction Builds 


Good Will 


E have adopted a series of instruc- 
tions in regard to winter service, 
which we are sending to our owners and 
which appears to be appreciated. 
The list is as follows: 


FIRST—Watch your battery. Keep it filled 
with pure distilled water and well charged. A 
charged battery will not freeze. 


SECOND—Test the solution in your radiator 
once a week during the cold weather, It is 
cheaper than a repair bill. One part alcohol 
to two parts of water will not freeze at eight 
degrees below zero. Two parts of alcohol to 
one part of water will not freeze at thirty de- 
grees below zero. 

fTHIRD—During the winter months, when long 
trips are not taken and when the lights are used 
more than usual, it is a good idea to have the 
generator adjusted to charge more powerfully 
than during milder weather. 

FOURTH—Use only high grade motor oils at 
all times. Cheap oil carbons quickly. When car- 
bon forms under the valves there is loss of 
power, which results in the need of frequently 
grinding the valves, involving considerable ex- 
penses. 

. FIFTH—If a car is two to three years old 
It is advisable not to use a heavy oil in order 
to cause the motor to run quietly. Heavy oil 


does not work into the cylinders or other work- 
ing parts as readily as a light oil, and is more 
apt to choke up the feed pipes, resulting in 
scored cylinders or burned out bearings. 

SIXTH—If the car is to be stored for the 
winter, have the battery removed and stored 
with some reliable firm for the period out of 
service. Then jack up the wheels, so that the 
tires will not rest upon the floor. If the garage 
is damp, the tires should be removed and stored 
in a dry place. A little cooperation between 
the car owner and garage service man will re- 
sult in less trouble and expenses to the patron, 
and a satisfied customer means a prosperous 
garageman. 


By S. C. Hibbens, Service Manager, 
Thayer Morrow Co., Bloomington, IIl. 


Analyzing the Prospect 
EFORE we seriously begin work on 

a prospect, we try to find out 
whether the task before us is to sell 
the man or to sell his wife. If we decide 
and, believe me, it is ofttimes a task 
requiring delicate research to ascertain— 
that the wife, say, is to have the deciding 


voice in the purchase of the car, we fol- 
low entirely different tactics than we 
employ in case the husband is to have 
the say. 

In selling a car to a woman, we try 
to direct her attention to the fact that 
the car is graceful in outline, artistic in 
coloring, correct in appointments, etc. 
We intimate that because of her social 
connections she is entitled to a car that 
will prove a constant source of satisfac- 
tion to her; a vehicle in which she may 
ride to her higher social eminence; that 
it will give those who know her under- 
standing that she realizes her position, 
that will cause her, perhaps, to be envied 
by certain other women whose envy 
would not be displeasing to her, etc., etc. 
Of course, we don’t say these things in 
these words but these are some of the 
thoughts we seek to convey.—Kam-Kader- 
beck Co. of Buffalo. 


Send a Letter Like This After a Sale Is Made 











LITTLE ROCK 


October 8, 1921 


lr. J. C. 
Bemberg & Sons Iron Works, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dear ir. Benberg: 


Please eccept our thanks for your recent 
The delivery alone of this superior 
quality product does not complete this sale, for our in- 
terest continues until you have had many thous-:nd miles 


purchase of a tire. 


of satisfactory service. 


To assist us in this service we would sug- 
gest that you use our Drive In Station wilere we are giad 
to properly infinte your tires, offer suggestions by ex- 
perienced tire men, end keep your rediator filled with 
For your convenience, should you have trouble 
on the road, our fleet of Blue Service cars is at your call 
day or night, phone Main 555. 


rain water, 


We wamt you to feel that 555 SERVICE is 
your service and it is our gim to maintain the best ser- 
vice in the city of Little Rock, 


R.E. Stueber-EF 


There are over eight hundred users of VESTA STORAGE BAT- 
Our BATTERY DEPARTMENT is open on 


TERIES in this city. 
SUNDAY. 


Bemberg, Jr. Pres., 


RVICE G@. 


Very cordially yours, 
555 TIRE & SERVICE CO 


By 


PRESIDENT 








We all like appreciation of our patronage. 


A letter along the lines of the one 


above makes the owner fee] that here is an automobile business that considers his 


interests after it has taken his money. 


Letters do not cost much to send out, 
are easy to.write and have a remarkable influence on repeat business. 


Try send- 


ing some good-will-builders this winter 
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Add Blacksmithing to Your Service 
Here’s How 


BiA CKSMITHING is a feature of service absent from 


most repairshops. 
pays. 


Yet it has been demonstrated that it 
It costs little to install, and in the present state of 


the parts-replacement business, it should be a source of con- 
siderable profit, as well as a builder of good will for the 
prosperous days ahead 


By R. C. Jones 


HERE is a repairshop in a prosperous farming 

district of the west that is what its name implies— 

a shop where repairs are made, not merely replace- 
ments and adjustments. That shop has a complete 
blacksmithing outfit, with a competent smith at the 
forge. He spends the time away from the forge in work- 
ing with the other mechanics, but his chief occupation 
is repairing in the good old-fashioned sense. Pointing 
plow shares, repairing agricultural implements, temper- 
ing tools—all are a part of the day’s work. 

The proceeds pay the smith’s wages and expenses, leaving a 
small profit. But what is much more to the point, that shop 
is daily making and maintaining friendships with every actual 
and potential customer in the community. 

This fall and winter mighty little money will be spent for 
replacements. Yet car owners, especially farmers, are going 
to keep their buses rolling regardless. If an owner can see 
his way to keep a car going while spending considerably less 
money, he’ll deal with the man who can save him that money. 
It is possible to make many repairs at the forge for much 
less than new parts cost. 

When a customer comes in to have a body iron put on, and 
you haven’t one to fit in stock what do you say, “Wait until 
I send to the factory,” or “You'll have to try the horseshoer 
down the street.” Or do you cement that customer’s fricnd- 
ship forever by telling him he can have that iron in half an 
hour? 

Still another point in favor of having necessary smithing 
done in the garage is that the garage mechanic is much more 
familiar with the car than the average smith. His knowledge 
would make a simple matter of something that would take the 
smith too much time and trouble to figure out, with conse- 
quent increased cost of the job and less satisfaction to the 
customer. 

So when cars can be kept on the road, customers held, tour- 
ists made to recommend you to others, and innumerable sales- 
possibilities opened up, it seems reasonable to say that every 


garage should have a blacksmithing outfit, and an employe | 


capable of handling it intelligently. 
In this series of articles it is proposed to describe the ele- 








Notice how horn and heel overhang the waist, and 
how the feet extend well to the sides. 
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With a window on the north, the light is more even all 
day. A lighting fixture should be hung high enough to be 
missed by a sledge, between the window and anvil 


ments of blacksmithing. By applying them, and using some 
ingenuity, a garageman should be able to make ordinary re- 
pairs that can be handled at the forge to better advantage than 
with only machineshop equipment. A certain amount of skill 


is necessary. It can be acquired in less than the three or four 


years’ apprenticeship common in the smithing trade. 














This type of forge is inexpensive and 
efficient for all light smithing 


Here is an anvil 
block cut to the 
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First the tools. The hammer is perhaps the most important. 
The best general rule is to select the hammer that lets you 
hit hardest and oftenest without fatigue. The writer uses a 
two-pound ball-pien on a thirteen-inch handle. His arm is 
twenty-five inches from armpit to the first knuckle of the bent 
forefinger. A man with a shorter arm requires a handle 
shorter in proportion, while one with a more muscular fore- 
arm and shoulder can swing a head a few ounces heavier. 

A most important point is the condition of the face of the 
hammer. It should be nearly flat, with unchipped edges. 
Chipped edges make rough work. A round face leaves un- 
sightly dents in the work. The hammer is to the smith what 
the thumb is to the potter—the direct medium for shaping his 
work. Be careless with it, and the work is spoiled. 

Next the anvil. The hundred-pound size is large enough for 
all practical purposes. A seventy-five pounder will not give 
a husky man enough resistance to hand a good, healthy swat. 





Notice the difference in shape between the hot cutter (left) 


and cold cutter (right). Don’t mix their uses, or you'll 
spoil both. A good shape of sledge hammer-head is shown 


Choose one with a long tapering horn, far-overhanging heel, 
and deep incurves at the waist. This type will not stand up 
to heavy sledging as a more chunky one will, but your work 
will not call for any great amount of sledging. Be careful not 
to chip the edges of your anvil more than you can help. It’s 
the sign of a poor workman, who can’t hit straight. Also a 
chipped edge makes square bends hard to produce, and a 
sharp square bend is often necessary. 

Some oldtimers caution their apprentices to reserve a length 
of six inches on the outside of the heel for making square 
bends. All other work on the edge is done elsewhere, so 
that chips will be broken out where they will do the least 
harm. Set your anvil one long pace from the front edge of the 
forge. You may set it parallel with the edge, or at an angle, 
with the horn “toeing in.” The horn is turned to your left 
as you face the anvil. 

The writer sets his anvil at about 40 deg., and directly op- 
posite the middle of the forge, finding that the hot irons drop 
most readily into place there. 

Locate the anvil in a strong light, if possible, and your forge 
in shadow. The northwest corner of the shop is best, if there 
is a window in the north wall about four or five feet from 


Top fuller 
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the corner. Having the anvil in a strong light lets you see 
where every blow is landing, lets you make close measure- 
ments and exact bends. Likewise it somewhat equalizes the 
strain on the eyes. 


Looking into a brilliant fire, and then turning to a dark 
anvil, is about the finest way known to turn out poor work. 
But if you turn from bright fire to bright anvil, your eyes are 
not called upon for much readjustment. In this place, it is 
well to point out that looking into your fire is poor policy 
under the best of conditions. An occasional glance is all that 
is necessary. Watch an old head as he blows, and you’ll see 
him looking anywhere but into his fire. You will soon learn 
how long to leave the iron in, and can then lift it out at a per- 
fect heat without glancing into the glowing coal. 


Anvil blocks are made in all heights, of malleable and cast 
iron; but since any hardwood stump with bottom and top 
squared off parallel, will do, why spend money? Drive quarter- 
inch steel rods on each side of each foot of the anvil, giving 
them a slight spread, so the anvil can be turned about, when 
necessary. Cut the block such a length that when your anvil) 
is set, the knuckles of your fist will just rest on it as you stand 
beside it. 


Forges are of such wide varieties of size and style that nam- 
ing any particular sort is extremely difficult. Be sure of these 
things, however; that the tuyere (the blower-tube) is as free 
as possible from bends, that the blower is powerful and easy- 
running, that the table is of generous size, and the hood over- 
hangs well. A forge as high as your hip-bones is most com- 
fortable to work at. If the forge you pick out, has a box at- 
tached to put coal in, so much the better. 


CONSTRUCTING A TOOL-RACK GOOD PRACTICE 

Locate your water tank to the left of your forge, and very 
close. Let it be of generous size and depth. It’s a nuisance to 
have to cool a big job by parts, and, when tempering, it is 
essential that the whole thing be submerged at once. Keep 
your tank clean. Scale is constantly coming off hot iron, and 
sinking to the bottom where it rusts and forms a sediment. 
Someday you’ll ram a spring-leaf into that sediment, resulting 
in unequal tempering, with possible breakage when your work 
is in service. Wash and refill your tank weekly. It pays. Let 
the edge of the tank come a little above your knees. You’ll 
find that’s an easy reach with the tongs. 

A tool-rack should stand on the right of the forge, within 


easy reach. The shape and size of it will be taken up in.a 
later article. Making a tool-rack is good practice for the be- 
ginner. 


The flatter is a tool with a smooth, square face, used for 
smoothing flat surfaces after they have been hammered into 
shape. The hardie is a cutting tool with a triangular body, and 
a square shank fitting the hole in the heel of the anvil. It is 
used for hot cutting only. The bottom fuller has the same sort 
of shank for the same purpose, but has a semi-cylinder cut in 
the face. It is used for making round-bottom notches and 
flutes. The top-fuller has a striking face, an eye for a handle, 
and is used with the bottom fuller. Swedges (or swages) are 
made like fullers, but with the semi-cylinder cut into the body 
of the tool. 

They are used for making smooth, true surfaces on rods after 
hammering to approximate size. Hot and cold cutters are han- 
dled tools, for the purposes their names make clear. 
different shapes. 


Note the 
Don’t confuse them, or you’ll have a time 












Bottom fuller Top swage Bottom swage 































































62 
re-dressing them. - Don’t let these tools grow “mushroom 
heads” from the sledge. Chips are apt to fly from these heads, 


like pieces of a shell, doing damage where they strike. The 
writer has seen half an eyelid and cheek torn off a man by a 
chip from a mushroom. Grind them off as fast as they form! 

Unless you contemplate repairing oil-well rigs, or making 
wagon-axles, an eight-pound sledge will be sufficient for your 
needs. You are already equipped with cold-chisels. A: pair 
of twenty-inch tongs is all you need to start. One of the ex- 
ercises given in this series will be the making of a pair of 
tongs. Since making one is making all, you will be able to 
equip yourself with tongs, while learning to use the first pair. 
They are easy and inexpensive to make, and several pairs are 
needed. You can outfit yourself cheaply, and learn while 
doing so. 

ONLY SELECTED COAL SHOULD BE USED 

Coal can be purchased in hundred-pound bags at any supply 
dealers. Don’t try to use any but selected blacksmith coal. 
Common coals are too full of foreign matter and chemical im- 


purities. Good coal should be about the grain and consistency 
of old-fashioned black blasting powder, with bits as large as a 
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hazelnut in plenty. A few larger lumps do no harm. Keep 
your coal damp if you want a hot fire. Dry coal gives off its 
gases constantly. A big box, with hinged top, near a drain, 
with the bottom raised a few inches off the floor keeps the 
coal from scattering, holds the moisture, and keeps grime from 
spreading all over the shop. 

An iron, or brass rule (not a steel one), a small coal shovel, 
and a tin dipper are all the other tools needed. A smith uses 
other implements, many of which you already have, many 
more of which have no place in garage work. 

In a future article a simple practise exercise will be de- 
scribed. Below is a table of tools named herein, with their 
approximate costs. 


ee ee ee $30.00 Bottom Swedges ............ 7.25 
PE a ee cent 30.00 Top Swedges .................. 7.25 
Ce EE ee OREN a 1.75 OS 2.00 
SS! | ae 1.50 Cord Cutter «....2....-......:. 2.00 
Flatter 24-in. ................ 1.50 NL i cecrpveasckeseiointe 15 
he S| .65 ewer 
Bottom Fullers (full set) 6.75 $98.15: 


Top Fullers 6.75 
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Heat your tong-jaws red, grip the work, and hammer them 


until they fit. 


It makes the job lots easier 





The Motor Boat in Winter 


From Motor Boat, Oct. 25, 1921. 


believed that motor boat activities were confined almost 

exclusively to the summer months. This was true in a cer- 
tain sense many years ago when most motor boats were used 
for recreation purposes, but it has been a long time since there 
was any well defined motor boat season, and the motor boat 
is pretty nearly as much in evidence nowadays in January as 
it is in July, if we take the whole country into consideration. 
While definite figures are not obtainable, it is likely that not 
more than 25 per cent of the motor boats in the United States 
are laid up all through the winter. 

Every year sees a marked increase in the number of motor 
boats which migrate from northern waters to southern ports 
beginning with the late days of October. A remarkable fact 
in connection with this southward flight is that by no means 
a majority, and indeed a surprisingly small percentage of the 
boats that make the trip to the South are owned by wealthy 
folks. A great many of them are small craft, owned by people 
in moderate circumstances, who have found that the motor boat 
makes traveling cheap and pleasant, and living on an econom- 
ical plane possible no matter where they may be. A whole 
family can make the trip from Massachusetts to Florida for 
just about the cost of fuel and oil, plus canal fees, and their 
living expenses en route will be no more than they would be 
at home any place. And when they reach the destination, there 
will be no rent to pay for a place to live. There are other 
boat owners who take their boats South for charter purposes 
when the winter tourists arrive, and find the boat a means of 
earning a living during the season, which extends from Decem- 
ber to April. 

Another thing which has swept away the season restriction 
on the use of motor boats is the great increase in the number 
of commercial motor boats, an increase which almost seems to 
grow by geometrical proportion. The motor tug, or fishing 
boat, or ferry, cannot afford to recognize seasons, and is kept 
in service all the time unless ice actually becomes too thick 
to get through. You will find the motor work boats of the 
Chesapeake Bay pursuing their regular dut.-s all year ’round, 
and even the fishing craft of the New England Coast keep 
going late in the fall and resume so early in the spring that 
their off season is measurable by weeks rather than by months; 
and the bigger craft, like the auxiliary vessels of the Boston 


"T baters was a time, not so very long ago, when everybody 


fishing fleet which go out to the fishing banks, perform their 
task of getting sea food to the market all winter long. 

Nowhere is the motor work boat more in evidence, nor more 
indispensable than on the Pacific coast, and the mildness of the 
winters there, owing to the tempering influence of the Japan 
current, makes it possible to hold regattas at Tacoma on New 
Year’s Day. So, if regattas can be held in mid-winter, we can- 
not doubt that the work boats, up around Puget Sound, and 
even along the coast of British Columbia, need never lay up 
for the winter. The coast motor boats, constantly growing 
numerically, form a great fleet that is always in commission. 

It is one of the signs of the times that the Motor Boat Racing 
Association of the Los Angeles Athletic Club is making a 
determined effort to carry out a program of winter racing 
events during the months from November to March, inclusive. 
All sorts of inducements will be offered to owners of racing 
craft to bring their boats to meet, with only moderate success 
this year; if the effort is sustained for a season or two, it 
will unquestionably make Los Angeles the center of boating 
on the west coast, just as Miami has become on the east 
coast. It took several years for Carl Fisher and those inter- 
ested with him to establish Miami as winter headquarters for 
thousands of motor boats. Now it would be impossible to stop 
boats going there if one were to try. 

USE NOT LIMITED BY SEASON 

All along the Gulf Coast, Pensacola, Tampa, New Orleans, 
Galveston, there are fleets of motor work boats which are 
always in service. Indeed, New Crleans depends upon the 
motor boat—-or rather a fleet numbering thousands of boats— 
for its provisioning. The farm produce of the Mississippi delta 
comes into the city aboard motor craft through canals dug for 
the purpose, and so does the vast supply of sea food. The 
largest of all yacht clubs, the Southern, at New Orleans, has 
a membership of nearly 3,000, and a correspondingly large 
fleet, and things are active there all year round. 

The use of motor boats is no longer restricted to any definite 
season, make no mistake about that, and while the boats of the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, and the Hudson, and parts 
of the Great Lakes, are hauled out, remember that for every 
one such craft there are two, or three, other boats on other 
waters in active service. 
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It Stands to Reason: 
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House to House Canvass 


T IS a common accusation that the 

automobile sales folks have never 
properly canvassed their market. Fre- 
quently you hear a man—especially a 
salesman for another line of merchan- 
dise—say, “I am approached every few 
days by life insurance salesmen, but 
never have I been asked at my Office or 
home to buy a car.” 


Perhaps this is true, but if that man 
lives in Chicago it will not be true in the 
very near future. As a part of an effort 
to learn what the car market possibili- 
ties of Chicago are, especially as to 
Dodge cars, the Dashiell Motors Co., 
Dodge distributor in Chicago, is carrying 
forward a plan whereby every family or 
every single person of sufficient means 
to buy a car will be asked to buy. 

Incidentally, this effort is timed to be- 
come most effective during the winter 
months, and the Dashiell company ex- 
pects that it will make their winter 
months’ sales the equal of the seasonal 
peak months. 

As this campaign started Sept. 1, it is 
now possible to determine some of the 
results of this plan. 


Five Per Cent Buy Cars 


It is found that 10 per cent of the per- 
sons called upon manifest interest in 
buying a new car and that five per cent 
of those interested on being further so- 
licited buy Dodges. In other words, from 
1000 calls it is found that 100 persons 
are possible buyers of cars of some 
make and that five per cent of the 100, 
or five persons, buy Dodge cars. Pros- 
pects that are still alive but for some 
cause postpone buying until later, per- 
haps in the spring, will raise the per- 
centage materially. 

This canvas campaign has been in 
progress really since last May, but no 
great effort was made until the begin- 
ning of September. Men are selected for 
the work very carefully and are known 
as junior salesmen. They are not sup- 
posed to make sales. Their work is to 
make calls and file reports. To facili- 
tate making the calls, the city is divided 
into sections containing about four city 
blocks. In this section no one is al- 
lowed to escape the visit from the Dodze 
répresentative. If he is refused an audi- 
ence that person is reported as not in- 
terested. When he returns a report that 
shows special interest, the prospect is 
at once followed up by a senior salesman 
and again a report is filed. It is from 
the reports of the salesmen that the real 
prospects are selected and sales made. 

During the first week in September, 
1045 calls were made by junior sales- 
men. This number of calls was raised 
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The More Prospects Called on the More Sales 
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to 4293 calls during the week of Oct. 1. 
The number of calls is growing each 
week, as new men are added when old 
ones become more efficient. During the 
week of Oct. 22, more than 5600 calls 
were made. It is hoped with 75 men at 
work to raise the number of weekly calls 
to 12,000 or more. 

The number of calls made per day by 
the hardest working men in the Dashiell 
organization range from 43 to 141. 

The junior salesman’s interview does 
not take more than a minute. Only three 
or four questions are asked, either at the 
door or through a speaking tube, should 
the prospect live in an apartment build- 
ing. What car do you own? Are you in- 
terested in the Dodge? Will you consider 
a trade-in? And the interview is over. 

From the canvassers, the Dashiell com- 
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pany is building up a strong body of 
salesmen. The canvassers are trained 
along the lines the company thinks are 
most successful, and the results so far 
have been all and more than was 
expected. 

In the follow-up calls by the sales- 
man, careful records are kept of every 
prospect. It is known what car he buys, 
whether Dodge or some other make, and 
in many cases the exact terms of the sale 
are known and made part of the record. 

This house-to-house plan of making 
sales calls has made it possible for the 
Dashiell company to escape the unfavor- 
able, acute used car situation, so com- 
mon with many dealers. Also this can- 
vass is building up a prospect list that 


is expected to maintain the sales line 
throughout the winter. 


Canvass of Owner List 


66 E are going to take advantage of 
the tight money conditions and the 

dull business in used cars to push our 

accessory business this winter. 

“We are going to increase our local 
advertising and will probably supple- 
ment our regular catalog with a ‘flier.’ 

“We are going to keep a little closer 
in touch with every man who buys a car 
in Dallas county. 

“We are going to make our canvassing 
of the city a little more thorough and 
circularize our out-of-town customers 
and prospects more frequently. 

“Through these increased activities 
and new innovations, we expect to keep 
our accessory business increasing during 
the winter menths, and I believe we will 
do it.” 

Those are the plans for building ac- 
cessory business and the hopes and ex- 
pectations of P. R. Richardson, manager 
of the Dallas branch of the Western 
Auto Supply company, one of the big- 
gest accessory houses in Dallas. 

Richardson said right now money is 
tight and the used car market is shot 
to pieces. He declares there is prac- 
tically no sale for used cars because the 
owners, determined to own and operate 
an automobile, are going to repair them 
rather than sell them for the pittance 
offered on the Dallas market. He be- 
lieves this means a big business for the 
accessory man who is alive to the 
situation. 

He is going to devote a good deal of 
attention to selling accessories to these 
second-hand car owners this winter, and 
to the owners of old cars who will not 
part with them for the prices offered on 
the local market. . In addition to his ef- 
forts along that line, the company will 
increase its advertising in local papers 
and probably supplement its regular 


catalog with specially priced circulars. 

Richardson said he would continue to 
mark his goods down with every de- 
crease in wholesale prices, thus giving 
the customer the benefit of all reductions, 
even though the goods sold entail a loss 
to the company. He will get the name 
of all the car owners in Dallas county 
and go right after them for business. 
Also, he will get the names of new car 
owners as rapidly as they are registered, 
and keep after them for business. 

He declares his business is better right 
now than it has been in months and that, 
while November, December and January 
are considered hard months, he expects 
to keep his accessory business up to nor- 
mal during these months and would not 
be surprised to show an increase. 


Why Radiator Troubles? 


66 E aim to make our winter busi- 

ness heavier than during the 
summer and fall by emphasizing the de- 
sirability of an air-cooled car, when it 
is snowing and the wind is blowing,” said 
William H. Race of W. H. Race & Sons’ 
Motor company, distributor of Holmes 
Cars in Buffalo. 

“We are going to point out how need- 
less it is to fuss with alchohol and other 
anti-freeze precautions and how unneces- 
sary it is to come out of the theater, say, 
on a down-below-zero night and find the 
car frozen stiff. 

“Another thing that is almost certain 
to make business better with us during 
the cold weather is our decision to make 
our business one of selling enclosed cars 
exclusively. It is practically that now, 
though, of course, we occasionally sell an 
open car. 

“Some dealers will tell you the day of 


the enclosed car is coming. We say it is 
here.” 
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Winter Service Campaign to Keep Shops Busy 








A Bulletin and Service 
Salesman 


WINTER service campaign will serve 

as the introduction to Dodge owners 
of W. C. Williams, new service manager 
for the Sears Auto Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams has just been placed in charge 
of the service department after serving 
six years with the Sears company in va- 
rious capacities. He started on the wash 
rack. 

The winter service campaign is to be 
opened with the inauguration of a bulle- 
tin publication for all Dodge owners. 
While the bulletin has long been used 
by many companies, the Sears company 
still feels that it is an effective means 
of gaining attention. 

The opening gun will go out under 
first class postage and will outline to 
Dodge owners what is hoped to be ac- 
complished in the successive bulletins. 
After the first, the bulletins will be 
mailed under one cent postage. As a 
means of attracting attention, all the 
bulletins will be printed on green paper 
and mailed in green envelopes of a spe- 
cial tint. The slogan to owners will be 
“Watch for the Green Envelopes.” 

It is the plan to issue at least two 
bulletins a month, and while these will 
be issued regularly, when a timely sub- 
ject arises, an additional] bulletin will be 
shot out, regardless of the time. For 
instance: when the first cold snap comes, 
a bulletin will go out giving suggestions 
as to the proper care of cars during cold 
weather, Various subjects of a timely 
nature will be covered, and with each 
bulletin will be mailed an advertisement 
for some accessory. 

A service salesman will spend all his 
time with Dodge owners, and one of his 
chief duties will be to find out from those 
Dodge owners who are not taking their 
ears to the Sears shop why they are not. 

As a starter for the campaign, the 
Sears company has put its service de- 
partment on a flat rate basis and reduced 
the labor charge from $1.40 to $1.25 per 
hour. 


Keeping Tab on Service 
Records 


COMPLETE record of the condition 

of all cars brought into the service 
station paves the way for future busi- 
ness, according to a system worked out 
by H. F. Sullivan, manager of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. of Providence. 

“The record,” explains Mr. Sullivan, 
“furnishes us the information that we 
need to have when writing to a customer 
that we believe it is time that certain re- 
pair work should be done on his car. 
How do we know it should be done? 
Simply because our record shows that 
this particular work was not done the 
last time the car was in the service sta- 
tion but our expert knew that it would 





be needed within two or three months, 
perhaps. 

“It works something like this. A car 
comes to the service station with orders 
from the owner specifying what repair 
work he wants done. Upon examining 
the machine our man finds that addition- 
al repairs are needed to put the car in 
first class order. We communie*te with 
the owner, by telephone if possible, in- 
forming him of the opinion of our expert. 
If he agrees to it, we have the work 
done, but if he believes the extra repair 
work unnecessary we simply make the 
record that the work was needed but was 
not done. 

“After a few weeks we write the mo- 
torist to learn if he has trouble with his 
car, calling attention to the fact that our 
expert had recommended certain repair 
work which had not been done because 
the owner had believed it unnecessary at 
the time. If the machine is causing him 
any trouble we suggest that he drop 
around to the service station for a few 
moments and let our expert advise him 
as to the source of the trouble. Such a 
method of follow-up on jobs has proved 
very satisfactory, and can be done with 
little or no expense outside of the reg- 
ular routine.” 


Bulletin Tells of Shop 
Advantages 


BULLETIN issued at irregular inter- 

vals of about two weeks and mailed 
to a list of owners and prospects is be- 
ing used by the Leyman-Buick Co., Cin- 
cinnati, to stimulate their winter busi- 
ness. This bulletin service was designed 
principally to stimulate work during dull 
seasons in their service department, but 
it also has been found of value in creat- 
ing new business in their sales of new 
cars. In addition, it is building up a 
good will, the value of which is hard to 
measure in dollars and cents. 

The bulletins call attention to the 
service department and accessories, rec- 
ommend seasonal items, such as a solu- 
tion to prevent the radiator from freez- 
ing, and are designed, in general, to keep 
the company in touch with their car 
owners and prospects. 

The company has a large service de- 
partment, including their own paintshop, 
radiator repairs,’ battery department, a 
complete line of accessories, etc., and 
they have found the bulletin service of 
considerable value in building up and re- 
taining their business in this department. 

In addition to the bulletin service, per- 
sonal work is done, including the record- 
ing of personal interviews by the sales- 
men, service manager, superintendent, 
and the general manager. In the service 
station a complete record is kept of cars 
that need repairs of various kinds, and 
when business is slack these owners are 
called over the telephone and advised 
that their work could then be done to 
good advantage. 


Knows Needs of Each Car 


664) USINESS in our service and acces- 

sory departments is not now sub- 
jected to the sharp seasonal changes 
which once marked the advent of 
winter. 

“The increased sales of enclosed cars 
and of closed tops for open cars, together 
with all the other accessories that make 
for the comfort and safety of the winter 
drivers, have gone far to educate the 
Louisville public to the point where they 
make all-year use of their investments. 
Moreover, any automobile is better off 
to be in normal daily use than to be 
subjected to long periods of storage. 

“Our business, generally, is therefore 
shaped to function with this knowledge 
as its basic idea, and it naturally fol- 
lows that our service and accessory de- 
partments should be busy. 

“We had no dull season in the winter 
of 1920-1921 and are anticipating none 
for this winter. 

“We expect to go through the winter 
with our organization intact and profit- 
ably busy. 

“Our campaign for service work, as 
well as the sale of accessories, is based 
upon inspection and examination of our 
customers’ cars and a direct canvass 
made of them to equip their cars with the 
needed accessories and to do the service 
work required. 

“We do not attempt to sell our cus- 
tomers accessories, the value of which 
is open to question, nor do we solicit 
them to incur repair bills which can be 
avoided. 

“We approach them with a twofold 
object in view: first, to render them an 
actual service, and second, to make the 
profit that should naturally follow well 
intended and well directed  effort.”— 
Wm. O. Protsman, Manager, LEYMAN 
MOTOR CO., Inc., Buick Dealers, 


Louisville. 


Prospect List From Curb 


B. Huffman, general manager of the 
¢ O. G. Roberts Co., central Ohio dis- 
tributor and dealer for the Nash, is one 
of the managers who is rather optimistic 
of the future. He is of the opinion that 
a large number of cars will be sold dur- 
ing the winter months and has made 
preparations to get his share of the busi- 
ness. 












The plan is to get an up-to-date mail- 
ing list by sending salesmen and other 
attaches to down-town sections and not- 
ing parked cars. If a car is sever4l 
years old and not in good shape, the 
license number is taken and all informa- 
tion as to condition noted. The owner's 
name is obtained by means of the li- 
cense number. This list of names is 
gone over carefully, and makes a vall- 
able mailing list. Letters with a punc) 
are then dispatched, and often returt 
postal cards are enclosed. These pros 
pects, for they are considered such, are 
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also worked by the regular sales force. 
Already some business has been secured 


by this method and it is believed that 
a good trade will result during the win- 
ter months. 


Round-up of Owners 


DMUND G. Riseley, Ford distributor 
in Buffalo, plans to utilize the com- 
parative leisure time, which the winter 
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affords his salestmaen, by having a grand 
round-up of every person, to whom Rise- 
lay has sold a car during. the five years 
that he has been in business. 

“We are now tabulating the names and 
addresses of these purchasers, and pres- 
ently our salesmen will begin calling on 
them. They will continue at it until 
every person on the list has been found,” 
said Riselay. “We expect in this way to 
get a good many prospects for new cars, 


Cooperative Advertising to Stimulate 


FTER having had the value of adver- 

ising driven home forcibly to them 
in a campaign that was conducted in 
1919, owners of garages, tire stores, re- 
pairshops and accessory stores in Cleve- 
land have decided to run a series of 
advertisements in newspapers through- 
out the winter. It will be done to stim- 
ulate business. 


The campaign will be carried on under 
the leadership of the Cleveland Automo- 
tive Trade Assn. The owners of the dif- 
ferent establishments have seen im- 
mense businesses built up and kept go- 
ing with the aid of sustained advertising, 
and they propose to do the same through 
the winter. The plan was tried in 1919 
and it greatly stimulated business. Cus- 
tomers that came into the establishments 
during the winter continued to come 
through the spring, summer and fall 
months, 


Under the cooperative advertising cam- 
paign that has been outlined, the atten- 
tion of car owners will be directed to the 
advantages of having their repairs made 
during the winter instead of waiting 
until spring, when shops generally are 
jammed and every one is on the hustle. 


Quarter-page advertisements will ap- 
pear on certain mornings and evenings. 
They will be spread out so that every 
other day one paper will carry the ad- 
vertisement. This advertisement will be 
attractive in design and will carry no 
individual names, the association’s sig- 
nature being the only one appearing. 
The copy will be prepared with the aim 
of securing the interest of the car owner 
and setting him thinking of the advisa- 
bility of getting his work done early. 

To clinch the argument advanced in 
the newspaper ads, it is planned to place 
in circulation 50,000 folders, also bearing 
the emblem of the association, with the 
names of the firms that subscribed to 
the fund. 

Better work and no delay will be as- 
sured the car owner, while the service 
man, through keeping his shop in opera- 
tion during the slow period, will thereby 
keep his staff of mechanics employed 
throughout the year. 

VY mace. WINDERS, head of the Win- 

ders Motor Sales Co., of Columbus, 
distributors in central Ohio for the Chev- 
rolet, said: 

“Our plan for the winter months is to 
have the salesmen make a thorough can- 
vass of the city, calling from house to 
house to secure prospects. This has been 


worked for some time and is proving 
successful to a marked degree. It will 
require all winter for the salesmen to 
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and to sell a number of accessories. Also 
we expect to turn up a number of repair 
jobs to help keep our service department 
going full blast all winter. The salesman 
who makes a call and finds that the 
person he calls on is not in the market 
for a car, will seek to sell him some ac- 
cessories and will suggest that he turn in 


his car to us to have it looked over and 
repaired if necessary.” 


Winter Business 


cover the entire city, and this is the 


plan which will be followed by our 
company.” 





ESjome people still take their cars to a 
© general practitioner when they 
have trouble. 

Now the good health of any motor 
Car, no matter its price or quality, hinges 
upon two things: intelligent. use and 
intelligent service. The first depends 
upon you; the second upon the repair 
man. 

If your repair man is a general 
practitioner, in other words, if he runs a 
garage which handles all makes of 
automobiles indiscriminately, you cam 
hardly expect the intelligent service that 
|} you would obtain from the specialist 
|| who deals in the particular car you drive. 





Fhe general practitioner may do 
conscientious work; we have no criti- 
cism to offer on that score; but it stands 
to. reason from the very nature of his 
| patronage that he cannot possess the 
intimate -knowledge of your own car or 
display the personal interest in your 
individual case that the local distributor 
of your car gives you. 


APPERSON 8 COLUMBIA 
Carter Motor Co., 1200 Broadway Carter Motor Co., 1200 Broadway 
DODGE BROTHERS 
ager — 1225 Broadway Craig-Porter-Weaver Co., 13th and Lince 
BUICK = : : a Auto Sales Co., 1324 Broadway 
orton, ick Co., 25 E. Colfax. FRANKLIN 
BUICK Automobile Sales Corp., 1156 Broedway 
The MacFariand Auto Co., Lincoln and Seventh. GRANT 
CADILLAC The Spinney Motor Co , 1144 Broadway 
RR. Hall Cadillac Co. 11th and Cherokee. HAYNES 
CHALMERS L. E. Kelton Motor Co.. 1624 Broadway 
EJ. Johnaon Motors, Inc., 1437 Cleveland Pi HOLMES AIR COOLED 
CLEVELAND jolmes Motot Co.. 1651 Broadway 
Warriner-Cochran Motor Co., 1248 Broadway HUPMOBILE | Gi. tenn theta 
CHANDLER KING (8) ' 
Wannner Cochran, 1248 Broadway. Cazt:, Motdr Co.. 1200 Broadway 
COLE AERO EIGHT LEXINGTON 
Don Hogan, 1225 Broadway 


Lexington Colo. Auto Co.. 1311 Lincoln. 








The Sick Car and the Service Specialist 


Take Your Sick Car to a Service Specialist 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


He is a SERVICE SPECIALIST. His 
mechanics know his product thoroly. 
He has the necessary parts always on 
hand. He is interested in keeping his 
car owners satisfied. He wants to heal 
the sick car permanently, so that it may 
advertise his line and his service 


by continued and consistent good 
health. 


Remember this the next time your 
car gets sick. For, being the product 
of the human brain and. human hands, 
it WILL get out of order occasionally, 
no matter how nearly perfect it may 
be. You will save time and money by 
taking it tothe SERVICE SPECIALIST, 
the man who sells or distributes the 
make that you drive. 


You may pet well in the general ward 
of a hospital but most patients get well 
quicker in a private room with special 
treatment. In the case of automobiles, 
it costs no more and in the long run 
is much cheaper. 





LIBERTY PEERLESS 
Carter Motor Co. 1200 Broadway H. H. Heiser Co., 900 Brovdway 

LINCOLN REO 

Rouse-Stephens Motor Co., Brosdway at 1th Graham. Jones Motor Co., 1115 Broadway. 
LAFAYETTE 

ba aa Nash Co. 1134 Broadway ag Motors Co., 1244 Lincoln, 

MAXWELL $ 

E. J. Johnston Motors, Inc.. 1437 Cleveland Pt at ~~ 4 1156 Brosdway. 


MITCHELL, MERCER, 
Linger-Goff Motors and Supply Co . In 
1268 Broadway 


SAXON, TEMPLAR 


Powell-Kenney Motors Co. 1244 Lincols. 


NASH STANDARD 8 
Southwest Nash Co. 1134 Broadwa Carter, Motor Co. 1200 Broadway 
N VELIE 
SS... Co.. 1324 Broadway M. H. Hemer Co. 700 Broadway 
OAKLAND WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
Sharmen Auto Co. 1147 Broadway E. J Johnston Motors. Ine.. 1437 Cleveland Place 
OVERLAND WILLYS-KNIGHT 
Willys-Overiand, Ibe.. 1227 Broadway 27 


Willys Overland, Inc... 1227 Broadway 








A Western Cooperative Service Campaign 


‘6 | AKE your sick car to a_ service 
specialist instead of a general prac- 
titioner,” is a slogan being used by two 
dozen Denver dealers and distributors in 
a cooperative advertising campaign just 
started for the purpose of educating car 
owners to have their repair work done 
by the service department operated by 
the dealer who sells their make of car. 
Full-page advertisements, brief and 
convincing, aré being run in the automo- 
tive section of the Sunday Rocky Moun- 








tain News to build up the service busi- 
ness among these dealers. Besides, prac- 
tically all of those taking part in this 
group campaign, are also sending out 
service letters individually to their re- 
spective customers. 

In addition to the “service specialist” 
feature, the campaign is aimed to build 
up service business for the winter sea- 
son, when car sales usually decrease. 
An increase in repair business will light- 
en the load of overhead expense. 
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The Winter Service Number 


GAIN we are placing before you the Winter 
Service Number. We believe that this number 
has a real place in the activities of the dealer 

and service executive. Our reason for planning a 
Winter Service Number is that many persons engaged 
in the automotive business have accepted as a fact the 
idea that our industry must be seasonal. There is little 
reason for that. Transportation is not seasonal, and 
we are a part of a new transportation industry. 

It is admitted, to be sure, that a part of the automotive 
business is seasonal. A considerable use of the passen- 
ger car is recreation. This is an entirely justified use 
of the vehicle, for no people can live and prosper with- 
out recreation. There is no more healthful or instruct- 
ive recreation than automotive transportation. But it 
is a habit of many of the owners of motor cars to change 
their mode of recreation during the cold months when 
the theater, the musical stage and other uplifting forms 
of recreation are more comfortable, and when sitting 
by the fire is considered more pleasant than riding 
through the parks or touring your own neighborhood 
that you may be better acquainted with the historic 
and important business centers of your community. 

It is a part of the dealer’s duty to educate these car 
owners as to the pleasures and comforts of winter 
motoring. Many car owners do not know the excellent 
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qualities of the car heaters, nor do they know how | 


properly to equip their cars for cold weather use. Some 
owners actually believe that it is dangerous to use a 
car when temperatures are low, because of lubrication, 
radiator and battery troubles. 

There is a vast field for education in the use of motor 
vehicles in winter, and this must begin with the dealer 
or service executive who accepted the winter let-down 
as a matter of course. After this dealer is properly 
educated, he must then educate his customers. 

There is another important advantage in the all-year 
conception and practice of business. It is this: 

The dealer or service executive who plans his busi- 
ness so that he can hold his force intact during the cold 
months, is better prepared for the natural rush of 
business in the spring. Turn-over of labor is a heavy 
and often a needless expense. The man who knows 
well your shop and your customers can do more and 
better work for you than the new man. The man who 
is convinced that his employer is going to make every 
effort to keep him at work regularly, all year, is going 
to do more and better work than the man who fears 
a lay-off next week. 

A bit of effort for winter business will avert these two 
forms of waste in the shop. 


Another Winter Job 


ECENT reports from scores of dealers and service 
RR executives throughout the country indicate that a 

considerable number of men in the industry are 
convinced that there is business to be had, if the person 
wanting that business will go after it. This is well and 
good. 

But among the reports on how to promote winter busi- 
ness, there came to the MOTOR AGE office a report 
from an eastern city in which the dealers in that state 
were reported as seeing in recent newspaper comments a 
considerable handicap on selling vehicles, especially trucks. 
The dealers in this state appear to believe that the news- 
papers are doing an injustice to the industry. 

As a matter of fact, the newspapers are not doing the 
truck or the industry an injustice, but they are merely per- 
forming the duty of informing the public that a new auto- 
motive vehicle law is effective aand that the prices of truck 
licenses have been advanced very materially. The pas- 
senger car is only slightly affected. It is only natural 
that the newspapers compare the new truck fees with 
those of adjoining states and it is unfortunate for these 
dealers that the license for a certain capacity truck costs 
six times as much in this state as in a neighbor state. 

The fault in this case is that this unjust law was passed. 
It happens to be a fact that last winter a special effort 
was made to unite the representatives of the industry to 
support a reasonable license law in that state with very 
poor success. The dealers in that state are rather in- 
different to organization and they have never given 
freely of their time and means to prepare the way for 
correct and fair legislation. 

Legislation is one of the very grave dangers that is be- 
fore the automotive industry. In some states certain size 
trucks have been legislated off of the roads and in other 
states there is an apparent desire on the part of the legis- 
lators to use the automotive vehicle as a first point in 
a revenue raising campaign. This is entirely wrorg 
and, if it succeeds, it must be because the legislators 
have not been properly informed as to the utility of tie 
vehicle. No persons can gain the ear of the legislator as 
quickly and efficiently as a man who is important in te 
daily business and affairs of the legislator’s district. Te 
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dealer and service executive is a numerous citizan and, 
if each dealer and shop owner will make it a point to get 
acquainted with the legislator from his community—by 
this we mean city, state and national legislators—he can 
have a tremendous influence. 
The very success of the automotive vehicle is building 
a tremendous sales resistance. Dealers, service execu- 
tives and others who are dependent upon the automo- 
tive vehicle for a living must help to fight the battle to 
reduce this resistance. There are many subjects which 
all men in the industry must consider. A few of these 
are: 
Good highways 
Traffic rules 
Insurance 
Theft 
These questions can best be handled through organiza- 
tions. With the coming of frost, the open season for 
business organization meetings opens. Make this a splen- 
did season for constructive action against the increasing 
sales resistants of our industry. 


6k ® 
The Better Your Shop— 


ANY automotive institutions openly admit that they 

M are going to keep busy this winter mainly through 

the operation of their shops. Further analysis of 

the situation reveals the fact that these shops, which are 

going to be the source of bread and butter for the dealers, 

are well equipped, well systematized and endowed with 
a good personnel in the way of mechanics. 

By this is not meant that the shop is the department 
of the dealer’s business to be favored over the sales, ac- 
counting, accessories, administration, etc. But it is in 
the shop where more contact is made with the owner and 
the latter can be made a booster for the whole organiza- 
tion or a “knocker.” Do a good job mechanically on his 
car and deliver it to him with a dirty steering wheel and 
he will condemn the whole job. 

Let him catch your men using crude methods to get a 
wheel on or off, or in removing the rim of a lamp and he 
will be suspicious of the whole shop. Let him see tools 
and machinery scattered about the service floor and he 
will come to the conclusion that your institution is care- 
less in its methods of charging for the repair and 
maintenance work done. The things which are visible to 
him quickly sell him on the organization or turn him 
against it. 

All departments of the business are necessary, but the 
dealer must take more care than ever in the coming year 


License 
Taxes 
Decent business practice 


to get a better operated shop. The need for it is tremen-° 


dous. It is enough that the vast majority of car owners 
condemn automobile repair stations. In most instances 
they are justified in their antagonism. 

Those shops fully equipped with the devices for doing 
better work and doing it more quickly have the edge on 
o'her shops. This has been proven time and again. Go 
iio any community of dealers and those who tell you 
business is good are the ones who have a well equipped 
and well operated shop. 

What we need in the next few years are better planned 
shops and a higher class of operators—machinists, if you 
please, instead of mere “mechanics.” A blacksmith said 
not long ago, speaking of garage mechanics, “Those fel- 
loys are not mechanics, they haven’t learned a trade like 
We tellows had to do.” 

‘radually the better class of dealers are seeing this 


) Situ:tion and we are beginning to find in some shops men 


who really know what they are doing and why. With 
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the passing out of a lot of dealers this year and next there 


will be a resultant heavier demand on the remaining 
businesses. 


Those who remain will be they that saw it all coming 
and took seriously the things which this publication long 
has stood for—the right house policy, clean methods, clean 
floors, good equipment and thorough appreciation of the 


fundamental things underlying the successful operation of 
any business. 
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Appreciation of the Business Paper 


AST week the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors met in Chicago. One of the im- 
portant happenings at this conference was the re- 

ceipt of a message of greetings from Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. Secretary Hoover knows the 
business paper editor very well. Soon after he accepted 
the cabinet post he called a meeting of business paper 
editors that he might confer with them on the business 
problems of the country, and that he might tell them 
at first hand of his efforts to make his governmental 
department of use to the business of the country. Sev- 
eral of these meetings have been held and Secretary 
Hoover has talked plainly to the editors and, in turn 
has listened to some plain talk from them as to the 
needs of industry. 


Secretary Hoover’s telegram to the Conference is in- 
teresting to any person who has business problems to 
solve and for that reason it is printed here: 


Pressure of official duties makes it impossible for me to 
address the members of the National Editorial Conference 
in Chicago, as I should like to do. I have appreciated the 
opportunity given me in the monthly meetings we have 
held together in Washingten to express the policies of the 
Department of Commerce with regard to some of the press- 
ing industrial questions before us. We have indeed great 
problems yet to solve. 

I cannot but feel that if these problems are considered 
as human and not as material questions, we can find their 
solution. We are dealing with questions of railways, of 
farms, of shops and of instruments of commerce and in- 
dustry, but in the background of every person’s mind there 
is the fact that we are dealing not with mechanical things 
but that we are concerned with the problems of men, 
women and children. 


There must be in our discussions of those matters the 
dominating thought that the better control of economic 
forces is in fact simply the better comfort of the country. 
Those several organizations within the Department of 
Commerce which we have developed and set at work with- 
in the past few months are concerned in this spirit, and 
it is a fine augury of our industrial future to know that 
the programs and purposes of these various departmental 
activities have come from our manufacturers, merchants 
and engineers themselves. 

The editors of the business press have shown a fine 
spirit of service. Your opportunity for leadership is unique 
and unchallenged. Upon you rests in large measure the 
responsibility of the control of industrial thought and opin- 
ion in the detail of the industrial, economic and tecknical 
problems which confront us. I wish your confrerence 
every success in carrying forward your high and construc- 
tive purposes. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


How many business men in turning over in their 
minds the course to be followed have asked themselves 
“What will this mean to my employees, my customers 
and how far reaching will this decision be?” The man 
who asks himself this question and then answers it 
honestly for himself is better fortified to make the 
decision. 
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October Sales Exceed Expectations 


Industry Showing Strength 
in Maintaining Brisk Sales 


Shipments From Now On Expected 
to Gain Over Deliveries in the 
Same Month Last Year 


HICAGO, Nov. 1-——-Shipments of auto- 

mobiles for October were virtually the 
same as for the preceding month. It is 
probable that for the first time since the 
process of liquidation began they will ex- 
ceed shipments for the same month of 
1920. There is every reason to believe 
that from now on comparison of ship- 
ments and production will show a gain 
over the same month in the previous 
year. 


The October showing is better than 
had been expected. Manufacturers be- 
lieved at the beginning of the month that 
there might bea considerable decline in 
sales, but they have been pleasantly dis- 
appointed. 

Truck sales are showing a slow but 
steady growth and business for the third 
quarter was better than for the second, 
which ran approximately 100 per cent 
ahead of the first. Several of the larger 
companies have a substantial number of 
orders on their books. 

Export business is slowly looking up. 
Canada and Mexico are among the best 
foreign fields at this time for American 
automobile manufacturers. 

Factory operations this month will be 
carried on with caution. A few factories 
propose to increase their schedules to 
meet business on hand or in prospect. 
This is true particularly of those manu- 
facturing cars in the higher priced 
classes. On the whole, however, produc- 
tion schedules will be made flexible and 
the output will be governed entirely by 
actual sales. 

While sales as a whole show little ten- 
dency to slacken notwithstanding the ap- 
proach of winter, manufacturers general- 
ly look for a tapering off in business be- 
tween now and Jan. 1. They have ex- 
pected about the same thing every month 
since June and have been pleasantly sur- 
prised. For that reason it may be pos- 
sible that November business will exceed 
their expectations. 

The fundamental strength of the indus- 
try and the deep interest of Americans in 
motor vehicles is evidenced by the fact 
that sales for the last seven months have 
varied only a small percent from month 
to month and have been in volume suf- 
ficient to keep the industry as a whole, 
including many of the smaller plants 
which have done practically nothing, run- 
ning at more than 50 per cent of capacity. 

OHIO DEALERS TO FIGHT LAW 


Toledo, Nov. 1—Members of the Toledo 
Automotive Trades Assn. and other deal- 





ers throughout the state are determined 
to have the bill of sale law passed at the 
last legislature and recently put into ef- 
fect clarified through the courts or re- 
pealcd. 


It has been found that nearly every 
county has a different interpretation of 
the law which has hampered dealers con- 
siderably. One Toledo dealer who took 
in two cars from Ottawa county on a 
trade cannot sell the cars because he 
has been unable to get a statement of 
ownership, as none was required by the 
Ottawa county officials. 


The state attorney general has refused 
to make any rulings. It is expected the 
dealers will have to fight a suit through 
the courts in order to get any light on 
the law. 


Tire Mileage Guarantee 
Fate in Hands of Makers 


New York, Oct. 31—The special com- 
mittee of the tire manufacturers’ division 
of the Rubber Assn. of America, which 
has been investigating all phases of the 
tire mileage guarantee, has presented its 
report to the division for adoption or re- 
jection by the individual manufacturers. 
While the report will not be made public 
until it is known definitely whether the 
general sentiment favors its acceptance, 
it is understood to recommend strongly 
the abolition of mileage guarantees. This 
is done on the theory that all reputable 
tires are good for more than the number 
of miles guaranteed and for that reason 
nothing is to be gained by continuing the 
practice. It is understood there is little 
doubt that the recommendations of the 
committee will be accepted. 


PORTLAND SHOW, JAN, 28-29 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 28—Portland’s an- 
nual automobile show has been set for 
the week of Jan. 23 to 29, and will be 
staged in the municipal auditorium. 

The same meeting which elected new 
officers for the Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 
of Portland also set-its approval on a 
show, which will be under the auspices 
of the dealers. 

MAIBOHM IN BANKRUPTCY 

New York, Oct. 31—The Maibohm Mo- 
tors Co., preliminary to reorganization 
and recapitalization, it is said, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, placing liabili- 
ties at $681,640 and assets at $550,124. 
The plant is located at Sandusky, O., and 
has a capacity of 50 cars a day. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER REDUCES 

Jeanette, Pa., Oct. 28—The Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co. of America, Inc., an- 
nounces a downward revision in the 
prices of its tires, the reduction repre- 
senting 15 per cent on all sizes with the 


exception of Fords, where it is slightly 
higher. 


Dealers Will Decide Fate 


of Kentucky Association 


Louisville Organization Stakes For- 
mation of State Body Upon Opin- 
ion of Industry’s Representatives 


OUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 28—Formation 

of a state association of automobile, 
truck and accessory dealers is becoming 
a probability, it was learned this week as 
the result of action taken by the direc- 
tors of the Louisville Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. Announcement was made at the 
close of the association’s monthly meet- 
ing Friday night at the Tyler Hotel, that 
letters would be mailed out to all dealers 
connected with the automotive industry 
in Kentucky inviting them to express 
their views on the advisability of such an 
organization. 

If the response is sufficiently general, 
a state-wide meeting will be called, at 
which officers will be chosen, a name 
selected, and a program of activities out- 
lined, as well as other matters pertaining 
to the formation of such an organization. 


Gray Motors Corp. Builds 
Car to Sell at Near $500 


Detroit, Oct. 31—Early production of a 
car to sell at approximately $500, it is 
learned, is the object of the new Gray 
Motor Corp. of this city, of which Frank 
L. Klingensmith, former financial man of 
the Ford Motor Co., is president. The 
concern was started with a capital of 
$4,000,000, but it is said this is to be 
raised to $50,000,000. The new car will 
be shown at the Detroit show this winter. 

HUFFMAN SUIT DISMISSED 

Elkhart, Ind., Oct. 28—The Circuit 
Court of Elkhart County has dismissed 
actions filed against Huffman Brothers 
Motor Co. by creditors with claims ag- 
gregating $14,845. It is understood the 
claims have been paid by the company. 
They were filed by the Goshen Buggy 
Top Co., the Ligonier Automobile Body 
Co., the Marion Malleabie sron Works 
and the Woonsocket Mfg. Co. 

HIGHWAYS WITHOUT SIGNS 

Indianapolis, Oct. 29—Protests by the 
Indiana Automotive Trade Assn., at ap- 
parent favoritism by the state highway 
commission, brought out today announce- 
ment that a general order had been is- 
sued by the commission for removal of 
all signs from all state highways by 
June, 1922. 


VESPER GETS CIVIC HONOR 
St. Louis, Nov. 1—-Fred W. A. Vesper: 
head of the Vesper-Buick Co. and treas- 
urer of the National Automobile Dealers 
Assn., will be elected this month presi 


dent of the St. Louis Chamber of Com 
merce. 
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N. A. C. C. To Aid In Dealer Problem 





Paris Show Proves Great 
Stimulant to Car Sales 


Cheap and Medium Listed Automo- 
biles Selling Well in France— 
Prices Stabilized 


By W. F. BRADLEY 
(European Correspondent, Motor Age) 

ARIS, Oct. 20—Manufacturers gener- 

vally are satisfied with the results 
obtained at the Paris automobile show. 
Sales have been good in the cheap and 
medium class cars and moderate in the 
high-class cars. 
makers were nervous regarding results, 
for they had made a considerable ef- 
fort to attract customers by better value 
and lower selling price, but they had no 
assurance that the public would respond. 
It seems to have been realized that no 
further price reductions are possible, and 
as a consequence buyers’ resistance has 
broken down and sales have taken place. 
This movement was accelerated towards 
the end of the show by a government an- 
nouncement of the repeal of two cents 
per litre on ‘the state gasoline tax, to go 
into effect immediately, followed by an- 
other reduction of one cent on Jan. 1. 

Owen Clegg of the Talbot-Darracq Co., 
declared that business had been so good 
it would have to start a double shift in 
the machine shops in order to keep pace 
with deliveries. Isaac Koechlin, of the 
Peugeot Co., stated that the results had 
been surprisingly good, sales having been 
brisk on the whole series of models. In 
his opinion the show had surpassed ex- 
pectations. The Fiat Co. reported good 
business on the 10 hp. model. Louis 
Delage indicated that his small 11 hp. 
four-cylinder had sold well and there 
was a healthy outlook for the other 
types. Lancia reported good’ sales. Cit- 
roen is said to be fully booked up on 
his two cheap models. 

It is believed generally that if the po- 
litical situation remains clear, the com- 
ing year will be a very successful one 
for French manufacturers. Gasoline 
prices are going down, tires are drop- 
Ding, there will be no increased taxation 
on automobiles, and selling prices have 
stabilized. 

REPUBLIC DENIES RUMOR 

Alma, Mich., Oct. 28—Republic Truck 
Sales Corp., through General Manager 
Frank BE. Smith, denies the rumor that 
the establishment of factory branches in 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and Detroit foreshadows the re- 
Placing of the company’s present system 
of distribution. 


ENCLOSED SHOW AT SPRINGFIELD 


_ Springfield, Mass., Oct. 28—The week 
of Nov. 14 has been appointed as En- 
Closed Car Week for this city, with the 


When the show opened | 


28 member ccncerns in the Springfield 
Automotive Dealers’ Assn. participating. 
This action was taken owing to the de- 
gree of interest awakened by the En- 
closed Car Show in Hartford, Oct. 27, 28 
and 29, which was attended by a delega- 
tion of dealers from here. Preparations 
are being made for a complete showing 
of enclosed cars. 

October business here marks a de- 
cided improvement over September. 
Dealers report that the interest exhibited 
is at least 50 per cent better and that 
sales have increased, despite the con- 
tinued difficulty of the used car situa- 
tion. 


Duesenberg Asks France for 


Grand Prix Medal Delivery 


Paris, Oct. 20—Through the represent- 
ative of the American Automobile Assn., 
the Duesenberg company has put in a 
claim for delivery of the gold medal 
which constitutes the “Grand Prix” of 
the Automobile Club of France. The 
medal was won by Murphy in the race 
at Le Mans, last July, but was not ready 
for presentation when the team sailed 
for America. Disappointed at the delay 
of nearly three months, the Duesenberg 
company has. appealed to the French 
Club to forward, without further delay, 
the trophy, which constitutes the only of- 
ficial proof that it won the big European 
race, 


ST. PAUL ENCLOSED CAR SHOW 


St. Paul, Oct. 29—The annual enclosed 
car show of the local automobile dealers 
began Oct. 24 to continue through the 
week in the individual salesrooms of the 
dealers. 

In charge of this new plan of exhibi- 
tion are Sam. J. Beck of the Studebaker, 
L. W. Jordan of the Dodge Bros., W. S. 
Williams of the W. S. Williams Motor 
Co., W. H. Schmolzel of the Wills Sainte- 
Claire Co., and W. T. Haynes of the Twin 
City Motor Car Co. 


FRANKLIN MODELS TO STAND 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 29—The Franklin 
Automobile Co. announces that the cur- 
rent models of the Franklin car will be 
the mcdels to be exhibited at the New 
York and Chicago shows and that the 
Franklin cars on sale next spring will 
be the same models as are being sold to- 
day. The regular quarterly dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent was paid 
on Nov. 1. 


TO SELL AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 

Washington, Oct. 28—Automobile 
equipment owned by the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corp. 
will be disposed of at an early date, ac- 
cording to Sidney Henry, commercial 
manager of the board, after a definite 
sales. policy for surplus material has 
been decided upon. 


Makers Seek Solution to 
Dealer’s Used Car Situation 





Gen. Mer. Reeves Gathers Valuable 
Information From Personal Con- 
tact With Chicago Dealers 


HICAGO, Oct. 29-——Alfred Reeves, gen- 

eral manager of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, was in this 
city several days last week to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Executives. Between ses- 
sions of this body, Reeves spent as much 
time as possible with Chicago dealers, in- 
quiring into the used car situation. In 
explaining this activity, Reeves said: 

“The Chamber is going into the used 
car phase of the automobile business 
very seriously. Our contact with the 
dealers’ committee has brought us much 
excellent information and the members 
of the Chamber realize the seriousness of 
this sifuatioon more than ever before. 

“My ccnversations with Chicago deal- 
ers have been very helpful to me. There 
is one peculiar phase to this question--it 
is as interesting and important to talk 
to a dealer who is troubled with his used 
cars as it is to talk to a dealer who is 
moving the used cars rapidly and making 
money from them. We need information 
on all points of the question. 


“I have obtained some very helpful in- 
formation from Chicago dealers, some of 
whom are quite advanced in this phase 
of the work. I have also heard some 
very interesting and important comment 
on the ‘Used Car Market Report’ of the 
Chicago Automofive Trade Assn.” 





HAS FAITH TO BUILD 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 28—Ground 
has been broken for a new unit of the 
plant of Robert H. Hassler, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, makers of Hassler shock ab- 
sorbers. This is the seventh unit of one 
of the largest and most modern manu- 
facturing plants in the city. 


The new building will be two stories in 
height and will add 15,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space to the manufacturing facilities of 
the company. An eighth building, larger 
than the one now under construction, is 
planned for erection next spring. 





MORAND WHEEL TO BUILD 


Chicago, Oct. 23—The Morand Cushion 
Wheel Co. has bought a 20-acre site in 
this city, upon which it expects, as soon 
as local building conditions will permit, 
to build a new factory to’cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. The new 
plant will be modern and complete in 
every respect, embracing rubber-making, 
woodworking and foundry departments 
Business with this company is reported 
good and the future very bright. 
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$80,000,000 Delaware Corp. 


Takes Over Jackson Motors 


This Is First Member Named in 


Merger Engineered by Associated 
Motor Industries 


ACKSON, Mich., Oct. 31—An announce- 

ment has been made here that the 
Jackson Motors Corp. was taken over on 
Oct. 29 by the Associated Motors indus- 
tries, which was incorpurated recently in 
Delaware with a capital of $80,000,000. 
The real property of the Jackson cor- 
poration will be purchased for $1,105,- 
000 in the preferred stock of the new com- 
pany. Merchandise claims and bank in- 
debtedness will be paid in bonds and 
stock following an appraisal. 

The Associated Motors Industries pro- 
poses to take over at least a dozen other 
companies with physical assets valued 
at more than $50,000,000. 


COLLINS TO BOOST PEERLESS 

Cleveland, Oct. 283—Robert H. Schmunk, 
sales manager of the Peerless Motor Car 
Co., sees expansion and great prosperity 
for the company in the change that has 
introduced R. H. Collins as president and 
general manager. 

In this connection he said: “The way 
I look at it, the coming into our organ- 
ization of this rare combination of manu- 
facturer, financier and salesman will be 
remembered in years to come as the be- 
ginning of a new era in Peerless his- 
tory, an era of greater prosperity than 
the company had hitherto ever dreamed 
of attaining. 

“No testimonial that has ever been 
spoken or written around the Peerless 
car is comparable to the fact that R. H. 
Collins has chosen to devote his future 
to the manufacture and sale of Peerless 
cars.” ° 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE BRISK 

Springfield, Mass., Oct. 283—Automobile 
sales run brisk in this district. A feel- 
ing of confidence prevails, and many new 
sales and supply establishments are be- 
ing erected, including several that will 
rank among the largest in this city. 
Price reductions have stimulated buying, 
particularly in the later models of en- 
closed cars. Used cars are moving with 
less facility, and this ‘retards somewhat 
the distribution of new cars in demand 
fn an exchange basis. 


HAYNES TRACTOR NOW IN TESTS 

Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 28—The first 
tractor to be manufactured by the 
Haynes Tractor Co., Kokomo, which re- 
cently took over the Holton and Powell 
Tractor companies, was driven to Koko- 
mo recently where it will be placed on 
the farm of A. G. Seiberling, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Haynes 
Automobile Co. of Kokomo, for further 
tests. According to John Powell, man- 
ager of the Haynes Tractor Co., who de- 
signed the new tractor, no other ma- 
chines will be manufactured, until the 
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first tractor has been tested. The trac- 
tor was completed in less than 90 days’ 
work, having first started on July 25. 
Elwood Haynes, president of the Haynes 
Automobile Co., also is president of the 
tractor company, which recently was in- 
corporated for $1,000,000 after the Holton 
interests of Indianapolis and the Powell 
Tractor Co.’s interest of Elwood, Ind., 
had been taken over. George J. Marott, 
of Indianapolis, is vice-president of the 
company. Seiberling on whose farm the 
first tractor will be placed, also is a di- 
rector of the new company. 


AGREE ON GRADUATED TAX 
New Orleans, Nov. 1—A graduated li- 
cense tax on tonnage and a flat rate of 
68 cents per hp. on trucks and automo- 
bile buses has been agreed upon by a 
committee of the Louisiana legislature. 
The license which will be in addition to 


the 68 cents per hp. has been graduated . 


as follows: 

750 to 4000 lb. 
4001 to 5000 lb. 
5001 to 6000 Ib. 
6001 to 8000 lb. trucks 20.00 per M 
8001 to 10000 lb. trucks 25.00 per M 


The license proposed for automobile 
buses would apply as follows: 1 to 7 
passengers, $2.50 per passenger; 8 to 20 


passengers, $3 per passenger. 


trucks 
trucks 
trucks 


$10.00 per M 


PHILADELPHIA SALES INCREASE 

Philadelphia, Oct. 31—According to 
Charles C. Bulkeley, executive secretary 
of the Philadelphia Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, the automobile industry has 
improved notably since the cooler weath- 
er of fall set in. He expresses the opin- 
ion that sales will steadily increase and 
that the automobile show, to be heid in 
January, will begin one of the best years 
the industry has experienced. 

Automobile dealers here generally 
state that business has decidedly im- 
proved since Oct. 1. 

Increases over September sales are 
estimated at from 10 to 40 per cent, by 
12 out of 15 big distributors here. 


DURANT TO OFFER STOCK 


New York, Nov. 1—The Durant Motor 
Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., soon will offer 
to the public $1,250,000 of $10 par value 
stock. W. C. Durant and his associates 
already have taken $750,000 of the $2,000,- 
000 in stock. The shares will be con- 
vertible August, 1924, into capital stock 
of the parent company on a basis of $30 
for the United States stock and par for 
the Canadian. It is expected that pro- 
duction in the Toronto factory will com- 
mence by the end of the year and that 
the first cars will be marketed in the 
Dominion about March 1. 


SOUTHERN NASH DEALERS MEET 


Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 28—Dealers in 
North and South Carolina for the Nash 
automobile were in Charlotte for two or 
three days this week for a conference 
with D. Dowling, distributor for the two 
states, at the Carolinas Nash Motor Co. 
offices. 
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G. M. C. Refuses to Name Fate 
of Scripps-Booth Division 


Belief Prevails That Concern Will 
Be Sold Instead of Being 
Liquidated 


EW YORK, Oct. 29—Officials of the 
General Motors Corp. have declined 
to make any statement whatever concern- 
ing the action taken at their meeting in 
Detroit last week in reference to the fu- 
ture of the Scripps-Booth division. It is 
understood that there is a strong prob- 
ability the company may be sold as a 
going concern instead of being liquidated. 
A decision is expected in the near future. 
It is expected that A. H. Sarver, presi- 
dent and general manager of Scripps- 
Booth, will be transferred to another 
place in the General Motors organiza- 
tion. An effort will be made to supply 
Scripps-Booth distributors and dealers 
with some other General Motors line, if 
they care to take it on. 

The Scripps-Booth Co. was organized 
in 1916 to manufacture a light, moderate- 
ly priced car. It was successful for some 
time, but its business eventually fell off 
and it was taken into the General Motors 
organization by W. C. Durant. 


BUS OPERATORS QUESTION LAW 

Indianapolis, Nov. 1—Temporary re- 
straining order against the ordinance re- 
cently passed by the city council regulat- 
ing the operation of motor passenger 
buses, was granted today on petition of 
the bus operators’ organization. The pe- 
tition cites that the ordinance is uncon- 
stitutional, because it restricts the right 
to use public highways and streets, that 
it creates unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory classification in favor of the taxi- 
cabs, that it is discriminatory in requir- 
ing a license and bond from bus owners 
and not from all vehicle owners, etc. The 
ordinance was to become effective at 
midnight, Oct. 22. 


STOLEN CAR BULLETINS 

Rock Island, Ill., Oct. 28—-Weekly bul- 
letins to aid in recovery of stolen cars 
are being issued by the secretary of 
state’s office in compliance with pro- 
visions of the new motor legislation. 

The bulletin gives name of the car, 
its model, serial number, engine num- 
ber, state license, and style of body. 
Notation of peculiarities of the car, spe- 
cial equipment, tires, marks, defects or 
other distinguishing features is included. 
The service is now fully established. 


ACCESSORY PRICES DROP 

Chicago, Oct. 26—As evidence of the 
general trend of prices downward, the 
following reductions in accessories are 
mentioned: Twitchell gage from $1.5! to 
$1.25; Schrader tire pressure gage from 
$1.50 to $1.25; truck tire gage from $2.00 
to $1.75: valve caps from 40 ects, for box 
of five to 25 cts.; vdllve insides fro: 4 
cts. for box of five to 30 cts. 
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Coast Dealers Inaugurate 
Many Novel Selling Plans 


Free Inspection, Gas, Oil, Service 
and Guarantees Are Among 
Inducements Offered 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 29—In the gen- 

eral effort to increase sales, to avoid 
as much as possible the handling of used 
cars, and to utilize every advantage of 
the present moment, when the majority 
of the farmers, grain raisers, cattlemen 
and fruit growers have been liquidated, 
distributors and dealers in motor trucks, 
passenger cars and tractors are trying 
new methods in northern California. 
While no one of these efforts stands out 
as supremely successful, there is no 
doubt that each has done something to 
increase business. 

P, L. Emerson, president of the Reo 
Motor Car Co. of California, is keeping 
out five special representatives, in five 
different sections of northern California, 
showing the people on the spot just what 
a Reo speed wagon will do for them. 
Emerson’s men travel through their dis- 
tricts “spotting” people who have need 
for trucks, or following up prospects 
given them by local dealers. The truck 
is then demonstrated directly to the 
prospect, in the work for which he needs a 
truck. Arrangements have been worked 
out whereby the prospect may purchase 
the identical truck or car which he has 
seen do his own work, on the spot, and 
keep it at work. 


The International Harvester Co., of 
which R. M. Stewart, Jr., is southwest- 
ern factory representative, is depending 
on the follow-up inspection §§ service 
which is rendered to all owners of Inter- 
national trucks every 90 days. “Contact 
between the purchaser and the dealer is 
the vital thing,” says Stewart, “not only 
to keep the purchaser a permanent user, 
hut to keep his good will so that he in- 
fluences, possibly unconsciously, by word 
and action, other men to become pur- 
chasers. Through the system of road 
engineers, maintained to inspect the 
trucks sold from the factory branches 
oi the International, a ccnstant flow of 
priceless and otherwise unobtainable in- 
formation as to the life and perform- 
ances, maintenance and capabilities of 
the International truck in actual experi- 
ence, keeps flowing continuously into our 
district offices. This is invaluable, not 
on y to provide bases for improvement 
In construction, but to aid our engineers 
in showing the operator how to get the 
ut nost results from his truck.” 

‘mong passenger cars, several deal- 
are showing new plans to promote 
‘es. The Anderson-Smith Motor Co. 

San Francisco, has arranged to fi- 
ice its own sales of Chevrolets, on a 
isis of $245 down and the balance in 
“ monthly installments. The appeal is 
isde especially to wage earners, and, 
ccording to R. A. Smith, of the co- 
pany, has resulted in the placing of a 
humber of these cars in the hands of 
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men who, prior to this self-financing 
plan, believed they could not afford a 
car. 

Max Arnold, Pacific coast distributor 
for the King Hight, has offered free gas- 
oline, oil upkeep, repairs and replace- 
ments, free for one year from date of 
purchase, to the first 50 buyers of this 
car. The offer is made through the 
formation of a “King Booster Club,” of 
the first first half-hundred buyers. The 
club was filled in a comparatively short 
time, and another, with some other form 
of discount, will be formed later. 


The Willys-Overland Pacific Co. is try- 
ing the plan of additional bonuses to 
salesmen for increased sales. This has 
brought some of the best automotive 
salesmen in the Pacific Northwest to the 
Willys flag. 

The Peacock Companies, distributors 
of Chandler and Cleveland Six cars, are 
moving some used cars by giving a 
money back guarantee with every used 
car rebuilt by their shops. 

GEORGIA TECH. TEACHES SERVICE 

Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 28—A highly spe- 
cialized course in automotive engineer- 
ing has been inaugurated by the Georgia 
School of Technology evening school, to 
prepare mechanics for advanced work in 
automobile factories, and the larger 
automobile shops and service stations 
equipped for advanced mechanical work. 
The course will cover a period of 30 
weeks and will cover a complete study 
in the mechanics of engines, cooling sys- 
tem, lubrication, ignition, lighting and 
transmissions, 


TRUCK BUSINESS IMPROVING 

Springfield, O., Oct. 28—The force at 
the plant of the Kelly-Springfield Motor 
Truck Co. is being gradually increased. 
Skilled men are being added, it is an- 
nounced by James L. Geddes, chairman 
of the board of directors. Orders are 
coming in from the dealers and the out- 
look is growing more encouraging, Ged- 
des states. .Within 60 days he feels that 
there will be a marked improvement in 
the motor truck business. 





ROCHESTER TRADES ELECT 


Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 29—-The follow- 
ing officers have been elected by the 
Rochester Auto Trades Assn.: Presi- 
dent, George T. Sullivan, head of the Sul- 
livan Motor Truck Corp.; vice-president, 
L. C. Foster;- secretary, William N. 
Brockway; treasurer, George J. Wagner; 
board of directors, the officers and Archi- 
bald Holley, Arthur J. Kern and James 
J. Williams. 


DURANT INCORPORATES IN INDIANA 

Indianapolis, Oct. 28—The Durant Mo- 
tor Co. of Indiana, with a capital of $3,- 
000,000 was incorporated here Oct. 21. 
It is to manufacture the Durant Six in 
Muncie, in the Sheridan plant purchased 
from the General Motors Corp., three 
months ago. The company will have 800 


men employed by Jan. 1 and ultimately 


expects 4,000 on its payroll. 























Harding Rides in Special 
Car at Birmingham Show 
Premocar, Made for Océasion, Is 


Presented to the City for 
State Affairs 





IRMINGHAM, Ala., Oct. 28—The Auto- 

mobile Show, held here last week was 
given by the automobile dealers, of Birm- 
ingham. Ted Brownell, of the Dodge 
Motor Co. and the Brownell Auto Co. was 
chairman of a special committee having 
charge of arranging details for the ex- - 
hibit. Assisting Brownell in his work 
were Julian Schmarz, automobile editor 
of the Birmingham News and S. S. Rid- 
dle, automobile editor of the Birming- 
ham Age Herald. 

A splendid display of automobiles, and 
trucks resulted from their efforts. There 
were 17 different exhibits. 


An exhibit of especial interest to 
Birmingham citizens was the Premocar 
display by the Preston Motors Corp. 
This is the only car manufactured in 
Birmingham and was the car President 
Harding rode in Wednesday while he was 
in the city. 

It was made especially for the presi- 
dent, finished in ivory and upholsted in 
ivory silk. The car will be presented to 
the city of Birmingham to be used on 
state occasions. 


TO SELL OWEN MAGNETIC 

Wilmington, Nov. 1—Receivers for the 
Owen Magnetic Motor Corp. have been 
directed by a court order to sell at 
public auction all the assets of the com- 
pany at the main offices at Forty Fort, 
Luzerne County, Pa., at 11 A. M. Nov. 5. 
The sale will include land, buildings, 
parts and materials. 

After the assets are sold, proceeds will 
be divided among the creditors at the di- 
rection of the court, and the affairs of 
the company will be wound up. 


TRAINLOAD VALUED AT $547,000 

Toledo, Oct. 28—EHighty-six carloads 
of Overland and Willys-Knight cars have 
been shipped from the factory here in a 
solid train to Los Angeles. The value of 
the shipment has been placed at $547,000. 
This is the largest trainload of automo- 
biles which has left the Willys-Overland 
factory since 1917. 





STUDEBAKER CURTAILS OUTPUT 

South Bend., Ind., Oct. 28—The Stude- 
baker Corp; has temporarily curtailed its 
output in connection with the adjustment 
of winter schedules. President Erskine 
states that production in all plants dur- 
ing the fourth quarter is expected to ex- 
ceed 60 per cent of the third quarter. 





GETS DURANT BODY ORDER 
Detroit, Oct. 28—Auto Body Co. of 
Lansing has been awarded the contract 
for all open bodies for Durant Motors 
of Michigan, whose plant at Lansing is 
ready to launch into production in 
November. 
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Motor Equipment Predicted 
for Ohio Interurban Lines 


Electric Line Companies and Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission 


Making Inquiries 


LEVELAND, Nov. 1—The truck busi- 

ness in Cleveland is picking up. 
While the passenger car business has 
held up well in the Cleveland territory 
during the first three weeks of October, 
there has been a slight decline as com- 
’ pared with the corresponding period last 
month.. This decline in October in pas- 
senger car business is said on the aver- 
age not to be so great as it has been 
in other years. Peerless Motor Car Co., 
for instance, reports that October busi- 
ness is on a par with September. The 
Stearns company reports that its pas- 
senger car business increased in Oc- 
tober. There may be other exceptions in 
this city, but it may be fairly stated that 
there has been a slight falling-off in 
volume. 

Both the passenger and motor truck 
business was much better during the 
first three weeks of October this year 
than it was in the same month in 1920. 


At general offices of the White com- 
pany, the prediction was made ‘that in 
the immediate future there is to be a 
great development of business with cer- 
tain public utilities that are now operat- 
ing their cars at a loss with electricity. 


The motorization of the interurban 
systems of the country at no far future 
date was predicted, and in substantiation 
of the prophesy, White officials said that 
many inquiries are being received from 
interurban companies about types of 
engines that could be used, and the cost. 


The interurban roads in Ohio have 
been down-at-the heels for years. Most 
of the companies have paid no dividends, 
and they have been steadily losing busi- 
ness to motor buses in late years. Stocks 
in the companies are way below par, and 
a great many shares have no market. 


It costs about $3 a mile to operate an 
interurban car with electricity, while it 
can be done for less than a dollar with a 
gasoline engine, according to statements 
made at the White company. The Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission has found 
the interurbans to be a millstone under 
existing conditions. Motor vehicles are 
hauling much of the freight that formerly 
was delivered to the electric cars. A 
large element of the traveling public that 
used to ride in interurban cars are now 
using either their own automobiles or 
the public motor buses. 

The Ohio Public -Utilities Commission 
has had its attention called to the advis- 
ability of changing from electricity to 
the gas engine. Several interurban lines 
have shown enough interest to write the 
White company about the subject. 


FRANKLIN INSPECTION STARTS 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 28—The details 
of the monthly inspection plan for pas- 
senger cars that was announced some 
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time ago by the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 
are now complete and Franklin dealers 
are putting the plan into practice. The 
various items to be inspected are listed 
on an inspection report form, which has 
been designed by the company. No opera- 
tions other than those listed are under- 
taken. If any repairs are found to be 
necessary, the matter will be taken up 
with the owner. A postcard form request- 
ing the owner to bring his car into the 
service station for inspection, has also 
been designed. Three monthly inspec- 
tions are to be given free of charge after 
the sale of the car, but a small charge 
will be made for subsequent inspections. 


More “Better Business” in 


. Portland; Dealer Proves It 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 28—“Better busi- 
ness this year than last,” is the declara- 
tion of H. M. Covey of the Covey Motor 
Car Co., distributor of Cadillac and 
Dodge cars. Then, in addition to mak- 
ing the statement, he proves it by the 
following actual figures: 


1920 No. Sold 
Dodge Bros 
Cadillac .... 
Used Cars 
Serv. Dept. 


Amount 
$ 442,663.97 
183,321.68 
237,156.85 
257,122.09 


$1,120,645.59 
Increase 
No. Sold Amount No. Sold Amount 
401 526,336.53 75 $ 83,612.56 
60 284,049.71 20 100,728.03 
304 299,093.81 21 83.672.29 
306.024.38 48,902.29 


1921 


765 


116 





$1,415,504.42 $295,239.84 


The above figures show an increase of 
over 26 per cent for the first eight 
months of 1921. 


KANSAS DEALERS TO MEET 

Topeka, Kan., Oct. 28—The sixth an- 
nual convention of the Kansas Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. will be held at Hutch- 
inson, Nov. 9 and 10. 

This association has grown from a 
few members six years ago to an or- 
ganization of over 600 members at the 
present time. 


Business conditions are rapidly ap- 
proaching normal in this territory, ac- 
cording to W. H. Imes, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the association, 
and there should be a record attendance 
at the convention. Meetings will be held 
at the Elks’ Club of Hutchinson. 


_ 


G. M. C. HAS $400 CAR 

Detroit, Oct. 31—The General Motors 
Corp. is said’ to have perfected an air- 
cooled engine that will make it possible 
to manufacture an automobile to sell at 
approximately $400. It is said that the 
engine will be four-cylinder and that the 
car will be of the conventional five and 
two-passenger types. 


ADDS YEAR FOR SAFETY 
Indianapolis, Nov. 1—The board of 
public safety in Indianapolis has intro- 
duced an ordinance in the city council 
raising the age limit of automobile driv- 
ers from 16 to 17 years. 
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Tire Dealers in Convention 


Look After Own Interests 


Ask Abolition of Mileage Guaran- 
tee, Deceptive Ads, Price Lists 
and Dumping of Tires 


LEVELAND, Nov. 1—Delegates from 
all parts of the country to the Na- 
tional Tire Dealers’ Assn. convention, 
which was in session here Oct. 18, 19 and 
20, brought word that the retail tire busi- 
ness is on the upgrade and that in their 
judgment there is to be a gradual im- 
provement for some months. 

Not a word of pessimism was heard 
throughout the three days of the conven- 
tion, and dealer after dealer. reiterated 
the assertion that October produced bet- 
ter sales than September, and that Au- 
gust volume of business was below the 
September record. 

After Phillip O. Deitsch, secretary of 
the organization, told of the difficulties 
that were experienced in financing the 
organization the past year, a wonderful 
demonstration of the esprit de corps that 
exists was given on the floor of the con- 

(Continued on page 78) 








WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE ADDS SEDAN 


Marysville Mich:, Oct. 28—C. H. Wills 
& Co. are now making deliveries on a 
sedan, which is the latest addition to 
the Wills Sainte Claire cars. ‘There are 
two auxiliary seats that fold flush with 
the back seat, so that the sedan accom- 
modates seven. The model has four 
doors; a glass partition between the front 
and rear compartments can be furnished, 
if desired. The interior woodwork is of 
walnut and the hardware of special de- 
sign with satin silver finish. The win- 
dows are crank operated and are pro- 
vided with silk shades. The fittings in- 
clude a vanity case containing mirror, 
memorandum books and silver topped 
bottles, double ash tray and match hold- 
er, corner reading lights, dome lights 
and robe rail. 


—_—_ 


EXTENDS NATIONAL TRACTOR SHOW 


Minneapolis, Oct. 29-—-The committee 
in charge of the National Tractor & Pow- 
er Farming show to be held here Feb. 
6 to 11 has decided to invite makers of 
roadmaking machinery and manufactur- 
ers of other lines of power farm ma- 
chinery, such as lighting plants, milking 
machines, etc., to take part in the show 
This exhibition will be held at the same 
time as the automobile show. 


PORTLAND SHOW JAN. 28-29 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 28—Portland will 
hold its annual automobile show for 
1922 from Jan. 23 to 29. This was def- 
initely decided upon at a meeting of the 
Automobile Dealers’ Assn. of Portland 
this week. The association will have 
charge of the event and all dealers in 
the city are expected to exhibit cars. The 
Portland show, coming earlier than 
usual, will be the first of the 1922 events 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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Harry B. Harper to Become 
Studebaker Sales Manager 


Will Enter Upon New Duties Nov. 
7—Has Had Long and Brilliant 


Automotive Career 


OUTH BEND, Ind., Oct. 31—H. A. 

Biggs, vice president of the Studebaker 
Corp., has appointed Harry B. Harper to 
the position of sales manager. Since 
Harper’s retirement as Philadelphia dis- 
tributor of Willys-Overland motor cars, 
there has been much speculation as to 
his future plans. 

Harper will take up his new duties 
Nov. 7. He brings to his new position 
a wealth of practical knowledge gained 
in nearly 20 years of selling experience. 
He relinquished the advertising manager- 
ship of Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in 1905, to become advertising manager 
for the Ford Motor Co. In 1907 he was 
made assistant to Norval Hawkins, com- 
mercial manager, and later, in 1909, be- 
came Ford’s first foreign manager. His 
work with the Ford company attracted 
the attention of John N. Willys and, in 
1911, Harper opened up the foreign de- 
partment for the Willys-Overland com- 
pany. His rise. here was rapid, due to 
his knowledge of conditions and his 
ability to do just the thing necessary to 
accomplish results quickly and thorough- 
ly, and a year later he was made assist- 
ant to the sales manager. In 1914 he 
succeeded George Bennett as sales man- 
ager, and.in 1915, 1916 and 1917 was the 
Willys-Overland company’s general sales 
manager. 

Throughout his activities as head of an 
automobile. sales organization, Harper 
took an unusual interest in the affairs 
of his dealers. He studied their prob- 
lems from every angle; tried to see every 
situation from their side of the desk. He 
raised Philadelphia from away down the 
line to first place as an Overland dis- 
tributing center—and he did it all within 
the first six months. He organized and 
was president and sole owner of this 
business until the Overland company an- 
nounced a new policy and supplanted his 
distributorship with a direct factory 
branch. Harper was president of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Assn. in 
1920 and vice president of the Philadel- 
phia Auto Trade Assn. the following 
year. His efforts in behalf of these two 
organizations brought him constantly 
into national prominence. 


FORMICA WINS THREE SUITS 

Cincinnati, Oct. 29—Three victories 
have been scored by the Formica Insula- 
tion Co. in patent litigation in the Fed- 
eral court, where a legal battle has been 
scing on: for some time with the West- 
inghouse Co. and the Continental Fiber 
Co., both claiming that the Formica com- 
pany has been infringing rights said to 
belong to them. exclusively. 


In one case the Westinghouse Co. 
Claimed infringement of its patent for 
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making and molding laminated articles. 
The patent originated with Daniel O’Con- 
nor, former employee of the Westing- 
house Co., and now vice president of its 
competitor, the Formica company. Judge 
Peck holds the Westinghouse Co. delayed 
too long in asserting its claims and is 
now barred. In another suit by the 
Westinghouse Co. against the Formica 
company it was ruled there is no in- 
fringing and the suit was dismissed. 

The case of the Continental Fiber Co. 
against the Formica company, also for 
patent infringement, was ordered dis- 
missed, the patent itself being held in- 
valid for want of novelty. 


MUNGER RIM VERDICT STANDS 

Washington, Oct. 28—Refusal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
review the decision of the lower courts 
brings to an end the litigation concern- 
ing the right to manufacture demount- 
able automobile rims. The appeal of the 
Perlman Rim Corp. against the findings 
of the courts below in favor of Louis F. 
Munger deals with the infringement of 
patent rights. The petitioner presented 
the question of validity and scope of the 
alleged invention of Munger. However, 
the action of the court allows the judg- 
ment of the lower tribunals to stand. 





ADDS THREE OVERLAND BRANCHES 


Boston, Oct. 29—At a dinner of the 160 
dealers comprising the eastern New Eng- 
land territory held here, President John 
N. Willys, of the Willys Overland Co., 
announced the taking over of the dis- 
tributor organizations at Boston, Portland 
and New London. The largest of the 
three is the Connell & McKone Co. of 
Boston. Willys said that the discount to 
the distributor had to be reduced in or- 
der to increase that to the dealer, there- 
fore factory branches were to be es- 
tablished in big centers. 


LOWER FARE FOR A. E. A. SHOW 

Chicago, Oct. 31—Five passenger as- 
seciations in the United States have 
granted concessions in railway fare to 
those attending the Automotive Equip- 
ment Show and Convention to be held in 
the Coliseum, Chicago, Nov. 14 to 19. All 
other associations, bcth in this country 
and Canada are expected to make the 
same concession of one and one-half 
fare. 


eee 


FORBIDS PHONES TO TAXIS 


Reno, Nev., Oct. 28—Taxicabs have 
been barred from several of the principal 
business streets of Reno by a stringent 
ordinance just passed by the city coun- 
cil. The ordinance also forbids mainten- 
ance by taxicab companies of telephones 
in hallways or near sidewalks. 

102,880 CARS IN CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 283—From figures 
given out by the commissioner of motor 
vehicles office there were registered in 
Connecticut Oct. 1, passenger cars to the 
number of 102,830 and trucks to the 
number of 25,208. 
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To Make Government Partner 
in Motor Transport Service 





Sheppard Introduces Bill in Senate 


Asking Uncle Sam to Subscribe 
Stock in Companies 





ASHINGTON, Oct. 31—Senator Shep- 

pard, democrat of Texas, has in- 
troduced a bill to encourage highway 
motor transportation in this country by 
authorizing the government to subscribe 
for stock in organizations created for 
the purpose. It would also establish a 
national highway motor transportation 
bureau. The bill provides that the sum 
of $100,000 be appropriated to enable the 
proposed motor transportation board to 
secure such expert assistance as it may 
deem advisable in carrying out the pur- 
pose of the proposed act. Another ap- 
propriation of $7,200,00 would be au- 
thorized for the purchase of stock in 
corporations and would be issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the cor- 
porations specified by the trade. 

The bill, which is known as S. 2631, 
further provides that it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of the board (a) “that 
a corporation is in process of organiza- 
tion. within a state, territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by reputable and reli- 
able persons for the purpose of operat- 
ing a highway motor transportation 
route at least 50 miles in length; (b) 
that the plans, resources, capital stock, 
rates, personnel, material, and probable 
business of such corporations are, or 
will be, of such nature or amount as to 
offer reasonable hope of success; (c) 
that the laws of the state, territory, or 
district in which the route is to be op- 
erated provide proper protection for the 
permanent operation of the corporation 
and proper construction and mainte- 
nance of the highway or highways to be 
utilized by the corporation, the board 
for and in the name of the government 
of the United States shall subscribe the 
last fourth of the capital stock of the 
corporation remaining unsubscribed.” 

The proviso is inserted that application 
for such subscription shall have first 
been made in writing by the stockhold- 
ers of the corporation over verified sig- 
natures. The rate of interest is fixed at 
10 per cent and the amount paid for such 
aid will constitute a loan from the gov- 
ernment to the corporation, repayable 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum in 10 annual installments, the 
first installment to be due five years 
after date of subscription, repayment of 
total amount advanced including in- 
terest to be guaranteed by a bond satis- 
factory to the board. Under the Shep- 
pard bill, corporations would be obliged 
to make annual reports covering transac- 
tions and progress during the preceding 
year. There is a provision in the bill 
which prohibits the purchase of other 
stock unless subsequently authorized or 
directed by Congress. This bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and Senator Sheppard insists 
that he will press for an early hearing. 
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Government Gives States 


22,577 Motor Vehicles 


‘Value of Equipment Allotted for 
- Roadmaking to July 1 Is 
Over $98,000,000 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 1—Figures pre- 

pared by the director of sales to- 
day show that vehicles valued at $118,- 
264,808 have been transferred from the 
War Department’s surplus material to 
other federal departments. The classi- 
fication of vehicles includes motorized 
equipment, which represented the larg- 
est percentage of vehicular equipment 
transferred. Transfers were made 
through the transfer and inventory sec- 
tion office of the director of sales. 

Vehicles turned over to other govern- 
mental agencies represented more than 
half the total value of army surplus ma- 
terial which was transferred. Sixty-six 
per cent of the surplus material which 
was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture cost the government origin- 
ally $138,290,529. 

The vehicles transferred to this de- 
partment were for the use of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, which, in turn, trans- 
ferred them to state highway depart- 
ments. The total value of vehicles given 
to the Agricultural Department by the 
War Department amounted to $98,876,028. 

The Treasury Department took ve- 
hicles valued at $2,766,712. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce received vehicles 
valued at $4,362,475; Navy, $2,014,732, and 
the Postoffice Department, $11,013401. 
Aircraft material valued at $9,548,853 was 
also transferred. The air mail service 
of the Postoffice Department took $2,919,- 
547 worth of this equipment; Navy De- 
partment, $5,088,456, and the Department 
of Agriculture, $1,565,009. 

Distribution of the motor vehicles 
among the various states up to July 1 
was as follows: 


LOCOMOBILE LOCATES BRANCHES 

Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. 29—Several 
changes in the personnel of the Locomo- 
bile Co. have been made since the return 
of former executives to their old posts. 
They have resulted from a decision by 
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the company to merchandise through its 
own factory branches. 

Locomobile branches have been rees- 
tablished in Los Angeles under the di- 
rection of T. D. Swayne and in San 
Francisco under C. A. Kingsley. C. H. 
Norton, who has been in charge of both 
has been relieved. 

Similar changes have been made in the 
Chicago organizatioon and W. S. Porter 
has returned to that city from the Bos- 
ton branch where he was general man- 
ager. He succeeds H. S. Norton. 

W. S. Horner has succeeded Oscar 
Coolican as branch manager in Phila- 
delphia. 


Fusion of Dunlop-Michelin 
Rubber Interests is Report 


London, Oct. 17—(By mail)—The Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. Ltd. announces that divi- 
dends on the 5 per cent cumulative pref- 
erence stock and 8 per cent cumulative 
ordinary stock up to Aug. 31 will be paid 
after the annual meeting, which had been 
postponed to the end of October. The 
reason given is that “important negotia- 
tions of a nature advantageous to the 
company” are in progress but will not 
be completed before that time. There is 
much conjecture as to the nature of the 
“jmportant negotiations.” The belief is 
expressed in some quarters that there is 
likely to be a fusion of Dunlop and 
Michelin interests. It is pointed out that 
the revised price lists of the two com- 
panies which have just been issued, coin- 
cide in all respects as to prices. Press- 
ing competition of American tires is a 
factor lending strength to the charge 
that there may be a combination. 

WILLYS THINKS WELL OF 1922 

New York, Oct. 28—Addressing 200 
Willys-Overland dealers gathered here 
for a sales conference, John N. Willys 
predicted that the automobile business in 
1922 would be about 75 per cent of nor- 
mal. He stated that not only had there 
been a marked increase in domestic sales 
but that foreign trade also had increased. 
He said it was his opinion that instead 
of continuing to decline, automobile 
prices soon would show an upward ten- 
dency. 

Outlining the financial position of the 
company, Willys said that payments of 
$2,500,000 on the bank loans of the com- 
pany would be made at the end of this 
month. This is $900,000 more than the 
company had been expected to pay. 

TO TEST SERVICE CHARGE LAW 

Windsor Locks, Conn., Oct. 29—George 
Lippi, proprietor of a garage and repair- 
shop here was arraigned recently for 
violation of the law which states that no 
garage or repair man shall do work on 
any car to exceed the amount of $50 
without the written consent of the own- 
er. Lippi made repairs on a machine 
owned by Louis Africano and rendered 
a bill amounting to $100. The owner re- 
fused to pay the bill and brought action 
against Lippi, who was found guilty and 
fined $50 and costs, with $20 of the fine 
remitted. An appeal was claimed. 
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Gotham Official Says 80% 
Car Thefts Are Fictitious 


Commissioner Accuses Insurance 
Companies of Reckless Handling 
of Automobile Risks 


EW YORK, Nov. 1—The startling 

statement that 80 percent of the auto- 
mobiles reported stolen in this city are 
fictitious or were disposed of for the 
purpose of collecting insurance on them, 
was made by David Hirshfield, commis- 
sioner of accounts, in a report on an 
investigation into automobile insurance 
ordered by Mayor Hylan. He declared 
he had discovered that automobile insur- 
ance companies made no effort to learn 
whether an applicant for a policy actual- 
ly owned a car or whether his car was 
of the value stipulated in the policy. 

Hirschfield stated that one of his 
agents applied for a $500 policy on an 
automobile that never existed. A few 
days later: he received the policy. This 
incident was followed by another of the 
same character in which a policy for 
$700 was issued by another company. A 
similar plan was worked a third time 
with a third company with equal suc- 
cess, according to Hirshfield. 

The commissioner asserted that, al- 
though the three policies had been issued 
more than six weeks, no official from 
any of the insurance companies had 
called on the policy holders to request 
an inspection of the cars. 

“There was a report the other day,” 
Hirshfield stated, “‘to the effect that 160 
cars were stolen in this city in 12 days. 
My investigation convinced me that most 
of these cars were. not stolen at all. The 
owners of many of them I believe merely 
threw them into the river or disposed of 
them in places outside of the city and 
then collected insurance on them. Such 
loose methods on the part of insurance 
companies are a_ temptation to the 
dishonest.” 


JOHN BOYD DUNLOP DIES 


New York, Oct. 31—A dispatch from _ 
Dublin says that John Boyd Dunlop, 
known as the inventor of the pneumatic 
tire, died there yesterday at the age of 
81 years. His invention, first introduced 
in 1888, made bicycling popular and was 
a forerunner of passenger automobiling 
Dunlop, who was a-veterinary surgeon, 
was led to develop the pneumatic tire’ 
through his devotion to his invalid 
mother, who was compelled to use 4 
wheeled chair. He hit upon the use cf 
inflated rubber tubes around the whee's 
of his mother’s chair to make it more 
comfortable for her. 


EARL ADDS $20,000,000 CAPITAL 


Wilmington, Oct. 31—Briscoe Motors 
Corp. of Jackson, Mich., has filed an 
amendment to its charter, which ws 
issued in Delaware, changing its name ‘0° 
Earl Motors, Inc. and increasing its c#})- 
ital from $21,500,000 to $41,500,000. 
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Used Car Registration Law 
in Ohio to Get Acid Test 


State Association Will Aid in Elimi- 
nation Process Until All 
Are Listed 





OLUMBUS, O., Oct. 28—Having previ- 

ously announced its intention to 
bring about a more complete registration 
of second-hand automobiles, through the 
filing by owners of sworn statements of 
ownership with the various county clerks 
in the state, the Ohio Automobile Assn. 
is now ready to launch the campaign. A 
program has been worked out in order to 
discover by a process of elimination if 
owners of cars have failed to comply 
with the requirements of the law. 

Two months have elapsed since the 
law became effective and thousands have 
filed sworn affidavits; still, many have 
not complied. The state association will 
check the list of all applications for li- 
cense tags through the various automo- 
bile clubs with the clerks of the courts, 
and thus all used car owners can be 
spotted. Since the law was secured to 
stop automobile stealing, it is believed 
that the only way the law can be given 
a fair test is to have all used car own- 
ers register. 


PHILADELPHIA DEALERS ACTIVE 


Philadelphia, Oct. 283—Automobile deal- 
ers here will lay plans for an extremely 
active spring. Cooperation of manufac- 
turers already is indicated by extensive 
advertising campaigns and announce- 
ment of intensive selling methods. Phil- 
adelphia distributors of two medium- 
priced six-cylinder cars and two low- 
priced cars have received particularly 
complete instructions for the winter cam- 
paign. The talk in motor circles here is 
that two new entrants in the lower-priced 
field have unusually large sums to ex- 
pend on winter advertising. 





MOOCK ADDRESSES DEALERS 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28—Harry G. Moock 
secretary and general manager of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Assn., ad- 
dressed the members of the Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Assn. and their guests 
on “Not More Business, but Better Busi- 
ness Methods.” 

Moock discussed the value of trade 
‘ssociations as the means of establishing 

ad preserving high standards and effi- 
‘ent methods in industry. 


BARLOW TO MAKE STEAMER 
Detroit, Oct. 29—The Barlow Steam 
Corp. has started the manufacture of a 
scam car at the plant of the Commer- 
“1 Mfg. Co. Preliminary tests indicate 
t the first cars will be put on the 


( 
t! 
murket some time after the first of the 
yer, 





MACCAR ISSUES NEW MODEL 

‘ranton, Pa., Oct. 28—An additional 
mcdel, of 2-ton capacity and known as 
Motel H-A, has been developed by the 
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Maccar Truck Co. It is fitted with a 
Continental four-cylinder 44% by 5% in. 
engine, Maccar tin and tube raditator, 
Zenith carbureter, Eisemann high tentiun 
magneto, Mueller governor, Brown-Lipe 
gearset and clutch, Spicer universals, 
Merrill springs, Ross steering gear and 
Timken worm-drive rear axle. The truck 
has a wheelbase of 150 in. and is also 
made in a long model with 162 in. wheel- 
base. The rear axle is of the full floating 
type and gives a reduction of 8.5:1 on 
high and 45.47 on low gear. The frame 
is made of alloy steel 44 in. stock, the 
channels having a height of 6 3/16 in, 
and a width of flange of 214 in. Of the 
total weight of the loaded truck 70 per 
cent rests on the rear axle and 30 per 
cent on the front axle. The weight of the 
complete chassis is 5200 lbs. Steel 
wheels are fitted, with solid tires, 36 by 
4 in. single in front and the same size 
dual in the rear. 


Says Motor Vehicle Meets 


Demand for Best Transport 


Atlantic City, Oct. 28—Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce in an ad- 
dress delivered before the annual con- 
vention of the National Hardware Assn., 
declared that “a few years more will see 
America on wheels, with millions of mo- 
tor cars and trucks coordinating their 
service with the railways, waterways and 
trolleys. 

“Our people demand the best form of 
transportation and the motor vehicle, 
whether for merchandise, for bus lines 
or for individual service, will, on meri- 
torious performance, secure its share of 
patronage, with the proper share going to 
the railroads, trolleys and waterways. 
Each has its place and each can be help- 
ful in increasing the efficiency of the na- 
tion; for, it is admitted that nothing ex- 
cept printing has done so much for civil- 
izatioon as transportation. 


SEDANS LEAD PACKARD SALES 


Detroit, Oct. 28—Packard Motor Co. in 
the two days immediately following its 
price reduction announcement on the 
single-six model, reports shipments 
averaging 200 cars a day. The dealer 
organization has received the announce- 
ment with great enthusiasm and the fac- 
tory finds its action to be important in 
stimulating sales efforts. 

The sales response has been general, 
officials declare, orders not being limited 
to any one section of the country, but 
all sections responding. Enclosed cars 
are meeting with biggest demand. Of 
339 cars shipped Oct. 24, 159 were sedans 
and 39 coupes. 


CARS KILL 9103 IN 1920 


Washington, Oct. 28—There were 9103 
deaths in the United States resulting 
from automobile accidents and injuries 
in 1920, according to an official statement 
issued by the Census Bureau. The mor- 
tality increased from 9.4 per cent in 1909, 
to 10.4 per cent in 1920, basing the rate 
on every 100,000 population. 
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Railway Adds Motor Driven 
Cars On Its Branch Lines 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 

Among First of Big Roads to 

So Equip 

EW YORK, Oct. 28—The New York, 

New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
placed an order with the International 
Motor Co. for three model AC Mack 
rail cars which will be used to handle 
short haul passenger traffic on branch 
lines. The much greater economy of op- 
eration of motor driven rail cars as com- 
pared to conventional rail equipment 
‘promises to be the salvation of branch 
lines, many of which have had to dis- 
continue. service or will soon be com- 
pelled to do so because the expense of 
operating steam equipment exceeds the 
revenues obtainable for the_ service. 
Smaller railroads have been using motor 
equipment for some time with such suc- 
cess that the larger railroads are now 
planning to use it on branch lines. 


Several Mack rail cars, using, for the 
most part, components employed in the 
Mack AB model truck, have been in use 
by some short line roads for some 
months, but the cars ordered by the New 
Haven will be much larger and make a 
higher speed than those now in use. 
They will seat 36 as against 31 passen- 
gers and will, in addition, have a bag- 
gage room 6 by 9 ft. at the rear. The 
engine and several other component 
parts are the same as are used in the 
Mack AC truck, but the leading four 
wheel truck, rear axle and wheels and 
the high speed reverse transmission 
which permits of operation in either di- 
rection at about the same speed, are 
special. 


The major specifications of the new 
model AC rail car are as follows: 

Four-cylinder engine, 5 by 6 in., with 
magneto ignition; transmission, four 
speeds forward, and four reverse; final 
driveshaft to bevel gear axle without 
differential, geared 4.53 or 5.36 to 1, giv- 
ing maximum speeds of 35 or 29 m.p.h., 
respectively; wheels, forged steel, 20 in. 
front, cast steel 40 in. rear with locomo- 
tive steel tires shrunk on. Brakes on all 
six wheels, operated manually or by air; 
springs, semi-elliptic front and rear with 
rubber shock insulators;-wheelbase, from 
centers of leading truck to center of rear 
wheel, 22 ft.; body, wood and steel or all 
steel construction, inside dimensions 27 
ft. 3% in. by 9 ft.; electric starting and 
lighting and exhaust heating are pro- 
vided for. 





TO MAKE MOTOR CYCLES 


New Britain, Conn., Oct. 28—The New 
Britain Machine Co., of this city, will 
shortly begin the production of motor- 
cycles, according to a statement given 
out by officials of the company this week. 
Nothing definite is said as to the type of 
machine that will be manufactured. 
Business in the tractor department is 
quiet. 
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CONCERNING MEN YOU KNOW 














Leland F. Goodspeed, who has been chief of 
the engineering staff of the Roamer, has _ re- 
signed from the Barlev Motor Car Co., to join 
forces with the Commonwealth Motors Co. 


W. J. Drumpleman, for three years assistant 
sales manager -for the Hudson Motor Co., has 
been selected by the Rickenbacker Motor Co. 
in a similar capacity. 


Ralph W. Hollenbeck has been appointed spe- 
cial sales representative in the motor truck divi- 
sion of the International Harvester Co., with 
Ohio as his territory. 


Allan C. Chambers, formerly sales manager 
of the Russell Motor Axle Co., Detroit, has 
been appointed sales manager of the Hartford 
Automotive Parts Co., Hartford, Conn., with 
headquarters for the present in Detroit. 


Patrick Hull, manager of the Franklin Co.’s 
agency in Atlanta, has just been awarded a prize 
of $750, won during September, when the At- 
lanta district led the United States in Franklin 
sales in point of territorial size. 


J. T. Knight, until recently district manager 
of the Kelly-Springfield Co.’s branch in Atlanta, 
has been appointed southern district manager 
of the Howe Rubber Co., with southern offices 
and branch in Atlanta. A large warehouse will 
be opened to take care of the company’s busi- 
ness in the southern field. 

Anderson Motor Co., of Rock Hill, S. C., has 
employed Ben G. ‘Campbell as sales_ manager 
for Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma; Louisiana, 
Arkansas and the Memphis district. 

Howard D. Graves, Hartford, Conn., former 
city sales manager of the Hartford branch of 
the Packard Motor Car Co., of. New York, and 
subsequently sales manager of the Hartford 
division of Hares Motors of Connecticut, has 
acquired a substantial interest in Taber, Rogers, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., and becomes treasurer 
and general manager of the passenger car divi- 
sion. Taber, Rogers, Inc., have just taken on 
the new Durant. 


E. L. McMurry has been transferred from 
the main office of the Hippodrome Motor Co. 
to the East Nashville branch, where he _ will 
serve as branch manager. 

Morris M, Markin has recently been elected 
president of the Commonwealth Motors Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of Mogul taxicabs. Emil 
Carlson is general manager. 

_O. S. Tweedy and J. F. Lamier have asso- 
ciated themselves with the McKone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., of Millersburg, O., with offices in Chi- 
cago. Tweedy will be general sales manager, 
and Lanier will distribute the McKone product 
throughout the south. 

E. M. Wheaton, 30 years old, of the Weil- 
Wheaton Rubber Co., Minneapolis, is dead, fol- 
lowing an accident in which his car left the road 
south of St. Paul. 

C. Arthur Benjamin has become associated 
with Nordyke & Marmon Co., as a district rep- 
resentative. Benjamin’s territory includes New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Haven, Pough- 
keepsie, Providence, Springfield, Mass., Portland, 
Me., and other cities in that vicinity. 

E. E. McCleish, formerly director of pub- 
licity and publications for the Willys-Overland 
Co., who has recently built up an advertising 
and sales copy business of his own, has this 
week combined his business with that of the 
United States Advertising Co., of which Ward 
Canaday is president. 

Joseph P. McCarthy has been_added to the 
sales staff of the Corcoran Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of Peerless Products for Ford 
cars, 

LeRoy Kramer has been elected president of 
the Rochester Motors Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
and C. J. Symington, president of the T. H. 
Symington Co., has been elected chairman of 
the board of the Rochester Motors Corn. 

Robert I. Miner has -been appointed sales en- 
gineer of the pressed steel division of the Motor 
Wheel Corp. 











PLAN SAFETY CAMPAIGN 

New York, Oct. 28—-A movement is 
under way for the organizations within 
the automotive field to cooperate in the 
campaign to cut down highway accidents. 
It is realized that the large number of 
fatalities and injuries caused by motor 
vehicles has become a sales deterrent, 
and it is believed the industry should 
play a larger part than heretofore in 
combating carelessness of pedestrians 
and drivers. 


If such a campaign is undertaken, all 
manufacturers and dealers will be asked 
to cooperate not only in their own com- 
munities but in a nation-wide educa- 
tional effort to promote the use of safety 
appliances. Many accidents are due to 
faulty brakes, for example, and it is be- 
lieved a campaien to bring about more 
careful and frequent inspections of 
brakes would do much to prevent acci- 
dents. 


LOUISVILLE SHOW SALES 
Louisville, Oct. 29—Results of En- 
closed.Car Week, as compiled in the of- 


fice of the Louisville Automobile Dealers . 


Assn., show to the satisfaction’ of the 
members participating that this first ef- 
fort at a fall show was successful. 

Nineteen dealers participated and re- 
ported at the close of the show a total 
of 114 sales of enclosed cars. In addi- 
tion to these sales, deliveries on which 
have been or will be made within a few 
days, there were a large number of 
prospects lined up, which the dealers feel 
will be realized upon by the time the 
winter season is on in earnest. 





Durant Four Production is 
Progressing at L. I. Plant 


New York, Oct. 28—Production of the 
Durant Four now is well under way in 
the Long Island City plant of Durant 
Motors of New York. While this factory 
will supply only the eastern territory 
after the Lansing plant gets under way, 
cars now are being shipped to dealers 
in all parts of the country. They went 
to California by express and are’ said to 
have met with a flattering reception 
there. It is expected that deliveries to 
purchasers will begin on a large scale 
about Nov. 1. 

Rapid progress is being made in build- 
ing up a dealer organization. The main 
centers of population in the eastern ter- 
ritory now have been covered and many 
distributors and dealers have been ap- 
pointed in other sections of the country. 
The Michigan dealer organization has 
been practically completed and orders 
have been placed for the delivery of 10,- 
000 cars in that state in 1922. 


_—— 


20 CARS OF FORDS TO MEXICO 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 28.—The largest 
shipment of automobiles ever going from 
Houston to Mexico was sent out this 
week when 20 carloads of Fords were 
dispatched to the interior of Mexico from 
the local Ford plant. There were 377 
automobiles. This shipment, dealers say, 
indicates the automobile business is pick- 
ing up in Mexico. The shipment was 
consigned to dealers who have already 
sold the cars, and was not detained at 
the border. 
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Boston Dealers’ “Stunts” 
Forwarding Backward Sales 


Beantown Salesmen Successful in 
Interesting Public By Introduc- 
ing Novel Features 


OSTON, Oct. 28—Boston motor car 

dealers refuse to be licked and, 
following the spirit of the old Revolu- 
tionary patriots, they are battling their 
way along: and making sales. The 
Utterback-Gleason Co. held an estimate 
contest lasting two weeks, which brought 
more than 3000 men and women to its 
salesrooms and ended with the giving 
away of a Dort coupe, and got many 
prospects and sales. 


The Franklin dealer had a week’s dem- 
onstration of a car running in second 
gear 12 hours a day through the busi- 
ness sections at 10 m.p.h., with placards 
telling the story. It passed so frequent- 
ly that the name Franklin was impressed 
upon thousands of people. 


Joseph S. Donovan, Stubaker dealer, 
not bothering about a dealers’ enclosed 
car show week staged his own with his 
salesrooms decorated. 

Albion L. Danforth, president of the 
Cadillac Automobile Co. of Boston, put 
on a Renewed Car Show. The entire lot 
of new models were placed upstairs and 
the salesroom floor had nothing but used 
cars on view all the week, with pictures- 
que autumn decorations. 

The Packard Motor Car Co. of Boston 
staged a birthday anniversary party for 
the new Single-Six last week. A big 
birthday cake topped with a lighted 
candle stood in the window. The sales- 
rooms were a veritable mountain high- 
way in fall. Owners and prospects were 
invited to come in during the week. 
More than 500 did, and each got a slip 
with a number. They registered their 
names and a few days ago four of them 
were notified to call and get a velour 
robe, Perfection heater, set of nickeled 
custom-made headlamps and motor res- 
taurant kit, which were. birthday favors. 

BOWSER TANK IN COMBINATION 

Milwaukee, Nov. 1—The Richardson- 
Phoenix Co., which manufactures auto- 
matic lubricating devices and appliances 
for filtration and reclamation of lubri- 
cants at a large plant in this city, has 
been consolidated with the S. F. Bowser 
Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind. The deal in- 
volves more than $1,000,000. 

The combined companies have assets 
exceeding $10,000,000. J. William Peter- 
son, president of the Milwaukee com- 
pany, becomes vice-president of the Bow- 
ser company. S. B. Bechtal, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Bowser, 
will assume the same duties at the Rich- 
ardson plant, succeeding Louis E. Stroth- 
man, who is seriously ill and will retire 
to take a long rest. The offices of the 
Milwaukee plant will be retained. It is 
understood that the Richardson-Phoenix 
Co. will retain its identity, with Peter- 
son continuing as president. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 














Shuler Axle Mfg. Co.’s assets, recently ad- 
judged bankrupt in the United States district 
court, exceed the liabilities by $274,495.86, ac- 
cording to schedules filed. Assets are listed at 


$651,473.83; liabilities at $376,977.97. 
S: F. Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, has closed 
a deal for the purchase of the plant of the 


Richardson-Phoenix Co., 


Milwaukee, said to be 
valued at $1,000,000. 


Motor Accessories Co., Minneapolis, has been 
formed with authorized’ capital of $10,000 to 
manufacture parts. R. L. Diercksmeier has been 
elected president, J, J. Gibney is vice president 


and F. R. Corcoran, secretary. 

Commercial Car Co., Detroit, has purchased 
the plant and properties of the Southern V alve 
& Gear Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., for conversion 
into a truck manufacturing plant. The deal was 


closed by F. E. Fitzgerald, of Detroit, general 
sales manager for the company. 
Adanac Motor -Corp., Ltd., Lachine, Quebec, 


has been organized with a capital of $50,000 to 
manufacture a chassis converter for use in con- 


nection with a standard Ford chassis. The capac- 
ity of the.vehicle will be two tons. The final 
drive is of worm type. 

Glenwood Motor Co. has made arrangements 
to locate its main plant in Findlay. i?’ a 


Cleveland concern and was organized three years 
ago. 


Steel Wheel Co., branch of the Motor Steel 
Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich., has been formed 
to distribute Gier Tuarc steel’ wheels in Greater 
New York, Newark, Jersey City and surround- 
ing territory; The company is headed by 
Thomas J. Wetzel. 

Johnson Motor Wheel Co., and the Quick 
Action Ignition Co., both of South Bend, Ind., 
have gone through a reorganization and com- 
bining of operating and manufacturing organi- 
zations, and are now operating under the new 
firm name of Johnson Motor Co. of Delaware. 


Standley Skid Chain Co., Boone, Ia., has 
changed its name to Standley Mfg. Co. 
Auto Specialty Sales Co., Nashville, Tenn., 


whose doors have been closed for a long period, 
due to heavy fire loss, is again ready to take 
its place in Automobile Row. 

Tri-State Tire Co. has been appointed distrib- 
utor in Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas for 
the Dayton Airless tire. E. R. Blair is presi- 
dent and general manager of the new tire com- 
pany. The work of establishing sales agencies 
in towns and cities throughout the Memphis 
trade territory is now going on. 

Robt. K. Jack, engineer for the Olds Motor 
Works, and designer of the new model 47 eight- 
cylinder Oldsmobile, is expected in Memphis 
shortly on a tour of the big automobile dis- 
tributing centers. 








St. Louis Show Sales in 
All Lines Reported Large 


St. Louis, Oct. 28—The Fall Automobile 
Exposition here closed with a record of 
large attendance. The show attracted 
approximately 103,000 persons, which is 
far in excess of the attendance of last 
February’s show. 

The number of sales was extremely 
satisfactory and the number of prospec- 
tive purchasers was the greatest ever 
known—which means that the number of 
purchasers of new automobiles that will 
result from this show will be most satis- 
factory. 

This also applies to trucks, and there 
were many business concerns who had 
their experts make comparison of the 
different models with a view to motoriz- 
ing their transportation entirely. The 
truck sales developing from the automo- 
bile exposition will be most satisfactory 
to the truck dealers. 

The accessory men reported a most 
satisfactory experience at the show, as 
motorists are becoming more and more 
alive to the comforts and conveniences 
that can be added to motoring through 
the use of the present day accessories. 


SHOW TO STIMULATE TRADE 


Cincinnati, Oct. 28—-Under the auspices 
of the Cincinnati Automotive Trades 
Assn., an Automotive Equipment Ex- 
position will be held in Music Hall, this 
city, Nov. 26 to Dec. 3. 

While the main idea of the event will 
be the exhibition of thousands of acces- 
Sories in the automotive world, exhibits 
also will be made of trucks and com- 
mercial vehicles. Because of limited 
Space, the showing of trucks has been 
eliminated from the last two annual 
automobile shows. As a result, it has 
long been in the minds of truck dealers 
and manufacturers to provide some 
means for an annual exhibition of their 
lines, 

Most of the space already has been 








sold, and indications are that virtually 
every known accessory in the automotive 
business will be on exhibition. 

The idea of the show is to stimulate 
business for the winter months. In line 
with this idea, direct sales will be per- 
mitted at the show. Besides the direct 
sales idea, many educational features and 
informaticn booths will be distributed 
throughout the exhibits, both for dealer 
and consumer. It is expected that these 
will prove a decided attraction. 


Small Town Officials Force 


Peddler License on Dealers 


Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 28—The practice 
by small town offiicals of arresting rep- 
resentatives of Little Rock motor car 
dealers when delivering cars or effect- 
ing a sale, on grounds that they have no 
occupation license, is the subject of an 
opinion by the attorney general of the 
state, issued at the request of A. W. 
Parks, secretary of the Little Rock Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. 

The opinion states that the dealer 
would not be subject to the occupation 
tax unless he maintained a place of busi- 
ness in the town where prosecuted, but 
that in the delivery or sale of a car, he 
might be subject to the payment of- a 
privilege tax, the same as a peddler. 
Several cases of this character are now 
in the courts and it is the intention of 
the Little Rock dealers to carry the mat- 
ter to the supreme court. 

The Pulaski county attorney declares 
it-is “pure graft.” 

CASE DEALER GETS MEDAL 

Racine, Wis., Oct. 28—Information has 
been received by the J. I. Case Plow 
Works Co. that the Portuguese Farmers 
Assn. has bestowed its gold medal and 
first honor prize for the best agricultural 
machinery group at the Lisbon exhibition 
upon Monteiro Gomes Limitada, handling 
the distribution of Case implements in 
Portugual and Spain. 
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Ford Branches Maintain 
High Rate of Assembly 


Foreign Business Conditions Shown 


to Be Brighter in Increasing 
Sales of Detroit Maker 


ETROIT, Oct. 28—Total production 

in the Ford Motor Co. plants out- 
side of the United States and Canada was 
4525 cars and trucks in September. 
These were built in Buenos Aires, Copen- 
hagen, Bordeaux, Sao Paulo, Cadiz and 
Manchester. The Manchester plant out- 
put was 2631. Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
produced 2937 

Sales in Enzland are reported better 
than they have been for some time and 
business conditions are showing a much 
firmer tone. Post-war depression is re- 
ported giving way not only in England 
but in many parts of the continent, and 
much better foreign trade conditions are 
in prospect. 

All Ford branches throughout the 
United States continue operating on a 
large scale. Detroit led in September 
assembly with 7408, Kearny, N. J., was 
second with 7036, Chicago third with 6000 
and St. Louis fourth with 5525. 

Body production at the River Rouge 
plant, Detroit, is on the increase, par- 
ticularly in touring car bodies. Fordson 
tractors to the number of 827 were built 
in September at the Rouge plant. 

Stories to the effect that a large part 
of the River Rouge plant would be set 
aside for the manufacture of gasoline 
propelled railway equipment, from hand- 
cars to locomotives, is denied at the 
plant. Equipment of Ford’s railroad is 
overhauled in a section of the Rouge but 
manufacturing is not under considera- 
tion. 


CAROLINAS BUYING FORDS 

Wilmington, N. C., Oct. 29—Ford car 
dealers in eastern North Carolina and 
South Carolina met here last week to 
discuss the business situation. The fact 
was brought out that more Ford cars 
were sold in this district during the 
month of September than in any one 
month since 1914. The total number of 
cars going into the district during the 
month was 4,100. Chief among the topics 
discussed was a proposed campaign for 
the sale of Ford farm tractors in this 
territory. The matter was gone into at 
great length and a tentative program 
adopted. 


GASOLINE AVERAGES 20.4 CENTS 


New York, Oct. 28—The average whole- 
sale price of gasoline in the 30 largest 
cities of the United States is approxi- 
mately 20.4 cents a gallon as compared 
with 29:3 cents a gallon on Jan. 1. This 
is a decline of. 8.9 cents, or 30 per cent. 
A decline of 13 cents since the first of 
the year is shown in Dallas and Den- 
ver, while the price has fallen off 12 
cents gin Tulsa, Okla. The price is high- 
est in. Boston, where it is 26 cents a 
gallon. 
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Tire Dealers in Convention 
Look After Own Interests 


Ask Abolition of Mileage Guaran- 
tee, Deceptive Ads, Price Lists, 
and Dumping of Tires 


(Continued from page 72) 

vention. It developed that there was a 
deficit of $2100 for the current year, and 
amid inspiring scenes $2540 was pledged 
by delegates and virtually all of it was 
paid either in cash or check. It was a 
most forceful demonstration and _ the 
tire dealers who are members have been 
strongly sold on the organization. 

One instance told by President White- 
head is indicative of the work that is 
being done by the association for its 
members. 


“IT sent word,” he said, “to the differ- 
ent locals that they should advise their 
members to get their stocks down this 
fall against a possible reduction in price 
and in order to turn their stock into cash 
to carry them over the winter. This ad- 
vice was acted on in Chicago, and an ex- 
tensive portion of the middle west, and 
one of the large manufacturers said that 
some pessimist had ruined his business. 
But, gentlemen, I have not seen nor 
heard of any dealer losing any money 
or sales in Chicago because of this act 
of mine, but on the contrary, they seem 
highly elated to find their stock low, cash 
in the bank to carry them through the 
winter and very few bills.” 

In his annual report, Secretary Deitsch 
pointed out that the association had but 
10 cities represented less than a year ago 
when the body was formed, and that to- 
day 24 cities are affiliated and 53 are in 
process of being organized for repre- 
sentation. He said: 

“Some manufacturers of tires have 
not given the cooperation that was ex- 
pected of them, and in some quarters 
the makers of tires are not giving the 
organization and the dealers the recog- 
nition to which they are entitled. 


“There are some manufacturers who 
do not yet see the value of distributing 
their products through the channel of 
the dealer. Some are apparently satis- 
fied with conditions as they exist and 
are willing to let all matters appertain- 
ing to a betterment alone. It is our 
hope that you gentlemen will emphasize 
the action at this convention, so that it 
will show to a few manufacturers who 
have no set dealer sales policy, the value 
of immediately recognizing the impor- 
tant position of the dealer. The key to 
the entire distribution of tires is the 
dealer.” 

The delegates proceeded to accept the 
advice of the secretary, and they adopted 
a series of resolutions, militant in tone, 
for the betterment of thé dealer. They 
went on record in favor of a stringent 
ordinance designed to put an end to de- 
ceptive advertising with respect to tires. 
They asked for the abolition of the mile- 
age guarantee; the discarding of the ad- 
justment; the adoption of a distribution 
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policy that will prevent manufacturers 
of cars dumping unused tires on the 
market at unfair prices, and important 


exchange privileges were demanded also 
of the manufacturer. 


Copies of the resolutions adopted are 
to go to every tire manufacturer, and the 
organization is pledged to do its best to 
give effect to the policies enunciated. 


One of the features of the convention 
was the accessories exhibition. 


A trip to the center of the tire indus- 


try in Akron, and a side journey to Kent, 
Ohio, were both enjoyed. 


The constitution was amended to pro- 
vide that the vice-president shall be a 
member of the board of directors, and 


the office of secretary-treasurer was 
created. 


R. F. Valentine of this city was elected 
president, to succeed Thomas F. White- 
head of Chicago, who became a member 
of the board of directors. Frank ‘Zeman 
of Chicago was chosen vice-president, 
and Phillip O. Deitsch of this city, sec- 
retary-treasurer. These officers and the 
following, in addition to Whitehead, con- 
stitute the board of directors: R. J. 
Walters, Baltimore; E. P. Farley, Minne- 
apolis; R. R. Wooley, Cincinnati, and 
A. B. Clark, Kansas City. 


_ Resolution No. _1 requests manufacturers to 
limit their price lists to that list known as the 
consumers’ list. 

No. 2 demands that dealers be given privilege 
of exchange without penalty of reducing over- 
a of certain sizes, if requested within 120 
ays. 

No, 3—That all seconds and blemished stock 
be allotted to dealers in proportion to purchasers 
of first-class stock. 


No. 4—That the difference in price between 
car manufacturers and tire dealers be so changed 
that it will remove the possibility of thé car 
maker reselling his purchases to unscrupulous 
merchants who again sell them at prices lower 
than dealers pay for quality tires. 

No. 5—That adjustments be made only through 
authorized dealers. 


No. 6—That makers stop selling to irregular 
dealers, 

No. 7—That dealers make such use of the 
trade acceptance plan as not to force them into 
burdensome advance orders. 

No. 8—Asks cancellation of “national ac- 
counts” so as to do away with resale to friends, 
etc. 

No. 9—Recommends 
advertising. 

No. 10—Recommends that membership 
tificate in association be displayed. 


nothing but first-class 


cer- 


WOULD EQUALIZE CAR TAX 

St. Paul, Oct. 31—Not satisfied with the 
new method of taxation of automobiles 
in Minnesota, the secretary of state, Mike 
Holm, suggests a motor vehicle tax of 
from $5 on small cars to $15 on large 
cars and trucks annually, plus a tax of 
one cent a gallon on gasoline consumed 
by the cars. This will average $10 di- 
rect tax, and with the gasoline tax will 
be more equitable than the present tax 
based on factory prices, eliminating the 
present red tape, and will produce as 
much revenue as now, the secretary be- 
lieves. 


CANADIAN FORD DIVIDEND 


Detroit, Oct. 28—Ford Motor Co. of 


Canada has declared a dividend of 15 per 
cent, payable Nov. 10 to stock of record 
Nov. 3. In June of this year 15 per cent 
was paid, making a total of 30 per cent 
in cash during the current year. 
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Hydroplane Type Boat to 
Be Excluded From 1922 Meet 


American Power Boat Assn. Also 
Limits Piston Displacement 


at 625 Cu. In. 


EW YORK, Oct. 28—The American 

Power Boat Assn. at its meeting in 
this city agreed upon the elimination of 
the hydroplane type of speed from the 
gold cup races in 1922 and a rule to 
limit the piston displacements of boats 
entered for the event at 625 cu. in. was 
adopted, to remain in force one year. 

Gar Wood, Detroit, who drove his Miss 
America II. to victory in the gold cup 
this year, suggested the rule revision. 
Wood’s boat averaged about 80 m.p.h. in 
some of the heats. 

Wood said he thought the new rule 
would cause many owners of boats of 
the displacement runabout type to enter 
next year’s races. These craft have an 
average speed of about 40 m.p.h. 

The association also changed its rul- 
ing in the matter of professionalism. 
Heretofore power boatmen who raced 
for small cash prizes were barred from 
events under the association’s manage- 
ment. The clause placing this restric- 
tion on entrants was stricken from the 
rules. . 


SMITH TO HEAD STEINMETZ SALES 

Chicago, Oct. 31—George Drake Smith 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager for trucks by the Steinmetz Electric 
Motor Car Corp. of Baltimore. To ac- 
cept this position, Smith has resigned as 
vice president, director and general sales 
manager of the Winther Motor Truck 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. For several years 
he was with the General Vehicle Co., 
which manufactured electric trucks, and 
later with the Edison Storage Battery 
Co., at Orange, N. J., as manager of its 
electric vehicle department. 

It is expected that the Steinmetz truck, 
after two or three years of development, 
will be in production about Dec. 1. It 
is said to be lighter than any similar 
truck on the market and to have un- 
usually high speed. 

OCTOBER PARTS SHOW GAIN 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31— Activity 
among manufacturers of passenger cars, 
engines, parts and equipment in Mi!- 
waukee during October showed on tiie 
broad average a slight gain over Septem- 
ber. A few shops fell below the previous 
month’s mark, but the majority were able 
to hold their own or establish a some- 
what better position. This is encoura=- 
ing, in view of the fact that September 
was not quite up to the August volume. 

Makers. of motor truck parts and 
equipment are in a more cheerful a’'i- 
tude than any time since last spring, ¢ue 
to an upturn in sales. Cold weather is 
expected to actuate this advance in 80 1¢ 
directions and cause a reaction in othe's, 
so that opinion seems to be in favor of 
no marked activity in truck merchane's- 
ing until spring. 
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New York Automobile Bureau 
Is For Uniform State Laws 


Also Declares For Licensing Every 
Car Operator and Rivising 
Approved Lenses 





op green Oct. 28—Former State 
Senator Walter W. Law, in charge 
of the New York State Automobile Bu- 
reau, pointed out in an address at the 
annual conference of the New York State 
Automobile Assn., the need for simple, 
uniform automobile laws in this state. 


He also spoke of the necessity for a 
law compelling every operator of an 
automobile to be licensed, asserting that 
this would decrease the number of motor 
violations throughout the state. The con- 
vention went on record endorsing such a 
statute. It also favored the revisal of 
the list of approved lenses, and the con- 
struction of an 18 ft. road, 22 to 24 ft. 
wide on curves. Glaring headlights and 
spotlights were condemned. 

Herbert S. Sisson, highway commis- 
sioner, recommended that railroad warn- 
ing signs be placed on posts in such a 
manner that the signs call attention to 
the road over which the tracks passed. 
He spoke of the importance of starting 
the oiling of highways earlier in the sea- 
son and recommended oiling only half of 
the road at one time, leaving this to 
stand for four or five days before finish- 
ing the job. He declared that on new 
roads all shoulders should be graded. 

The committee on resolutions recom- 
mended that the convention go on rec- 
ord as favoring the raising of speed lim- 
its from 15 to 20 m.p.h., subject to pre- 
vailing traffic regulations. This recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

The association voted against amalga- 
mating with the New York State Motor 
Federation, because of the roll call 
clause demanded by the federation. 

Edward B. Hague of Utica was unani- 
mously reelected president of the asso- 
ciation. 


STOCKHOLDERS RAISE SEIBERLING 


Cleveland, Oct. 28—Stockholders of 
Portage Rubber Co., which F. A. Seiber- 
ling offered to buy for $750,000, have 
made a counter offer of $1,000,000 to the 
referee in bankruptcy. The referee re- 
ently ordered the Seiberling offer ac- 
cepted by the trustees, unless stockhold- 

rs demurred or offered a counter propo- 

tion before Oct. 21. Immediate hearing 

f the stockholders’ proposal is expected, 
iithough final decision rests with Fed- 

ral Judge Westenhaver. 





OAKLAND SCHEDULE 100 A DAY 


Detriot, Oct. 29—Oakland Motor Car 
9. will enter upon a schedule of 100 cars 
« day in November, after a lull in manu- 
facturing in the last two weeks of Oc- 
tober, During this period the factory 
. rganization has been cut to a minimum, 
‘ut Officials declare that this action was 
taken because of factory conditions, 
rather than because lack of business. 
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In restarting upon heavy schedule, of- 
ficials say this has been necessitated by 
increases in business arising in all parts 
of the country, the east and south lead- 
ing. All models are included in the or- 
ders with a predominancy toward the en- 
closed. With the scheduled business, No- 
vember is expected to exceed September, 
which has been the record month of the 
year, 

Despite conditions in October, it was 


said this month would show a large in- 
creased over business in October, 1920. 








Coachmen  Disband 
Old Association 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Oct. 28— 
Perhaps no more striking illus- 
tration can be cited of how complete- 
ly the motor driven cars have put 
horse-driven vehicles into the obse- 
lete class, than a little document filed 
with the secretary of state at Hartford 
this week, preliminary certificate of 
dissolution of the Private Coachmen’s 
Benevelent Assn. of Hartford, an or- 
ganization of 37 years of corporate ex- 
istence and in its day one of the bon 
ton organizations of the state. The 
association has not held regular meet- 
ings for a long time and officers, re- 
alizing that the private family coach- 
man is as obsolete as the broughams 
and other vehicles of another genera- 
tion, decided to formally legislate the 
organization out of existence. 








Columbus Buses to Carry 


Bonds, Insurance and Fees 


Columbus, O., Oct. 28—-Motor bus lines 
in Columbus hereafter will be granted 
franchises by the City Council. The 
ordinance regulating motor buses, which 
has been discussed for the past five 
weeks, has been adopted and becomes ef- 
fective within 30 days. The ordinance 
provides for a payment of one cent a 
mile per bus as license or franchise fee. 
This is to be collected by the city in 
advance cn a yearly basis. 

Each company must deposit a surety 
bond of $25,000, or carry liability insur- 
ance in the sum of $5,000 for each acci- 
dent to persons; $25,000 for accidents to 
more than one person and also a bond 
of $5,000 for damage to property. Coun- 
cil reserves the right to map out routes 
to be followed and to regulate fares. No 
bus line, however, can be operated on 
streets supplied with a street car line. 
No bus shall be more than 86 inches wide 
and all must carry signal lights and be 
properly lighted, and heated when the 
outside temperature is below 35 deg. 


GLENWOOD MOTOR CO. LOCATES 


Findlay, 0O., Oct. 28—The Glenwood 
Motor Co. of Cleveland has announced 
that an automobile plant will be located 
on a 25-acre site in this city. It is said 


that construction work will proceed as 


rapidly as arrangements can be made. 
When the factory is completed, it will 
contain 95,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
Findlay Chamber of Commerce has been 
negotiating for the factory for some time. 
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Lens Makers Meet in Ohio 
to Establish Lamp Service 


Association Is Formed to Educate 
Public on Points in Pence 
Law 


OLUMBUS, Nov. 2—For the purpose 

of supporting the Pence anti-glare 
headlight law in Ohio, which has been 
in force for several months, and to edu- 
cate the public in the proper compliance 
with the law, a meeting of more than a 
score of lens manufacturers was held at 
Columbus Oct. 26. The meeting was 
called by Clem T. Kelly, managing sec- 
retary of the Ohio Highway Traffic Assn., 
organized several months ago to promote 
safety in the use of the hi>hways of the 
Buckeye state. 

As some opposition to the enforcement 
of the Pence law has been developing in 
various parts of the state, Prof. F. C. 
Caldwell, of the department of electrical 
engineering of the Ohio State University, 
fathered the Ohio Highway Traffic Assn., 
and has undertaken to promote an edu- 
cational campaign in favor of the law. 
It was felt that the law was an excel- 
lent regulaticn and that the opposition 
came mostly through faulty adjustment 
of the lens, which were approved by the 
proper authorities. 

The lens manufacturers gave their 
support to the new organization which 
will soon start to establish headlight 
adjusting service stations in all of the 
cities and larger towns of the state. 
These service stations will probably be 
self-supporting, as a fee for adjusting 
headlights will be charged owners. The 
lens manufacturers also gave their sup- 
port to the proposed educaticnal and 
publicity campaign. 

All approved lens will be supported 
by the association and the plan is to pro- 
mote safety on the highways and streets 
by a proper focussing of the lamps. This 
cannot be secured except through ex- 
perts. Two such experts will be em- 
ployed to aid in the establishment of the 
headlight service and testing stations. 

Officers of the Ohio Highway Traffic 
Assn. are: Prof. F. C. Caldwell, presi- 
dent; Clem T. Kelly, managing secretary, 
and Charles Justus, treasurer. 


FILES BANKRUPTCY PETITION 


New York, Oct. 31—A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by the Holmes 
Motor Car Corp., of New York by three 
creditors who hold claims for about 
$2600. Judge Hahn appointed Z. W. But- 
ler as receiver under a $3,000 bond. The 
liabilities are estimated at approximately 
$40,000 and the assets about $6,000. 


DEALER ENTERTAINS ROTARIANS. 

Columbus, O., Oct. 29—One.of the fea- 
ture of the formal opening of the new 
salesrooms and service station of the 
Packard Columbus Co., which took place 
recently, was an entertainment given for 
members of the Rotary Club and their 
families. 
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Trucks, Automobiles and 
Tractors Reduce Prices 


Federal Leads With $800 Drop, 
Being Fourth Within Last 
Two Years 


ETROIT, Oct. 28—Price reductions as 

high as $850 are announced by the 
Federal Motor Truck Co. The average is 
about 22 per cent on all models and the 
reduction is the fourth within the last 
two years, The prices follow: 


New Price: Old-Price 
$2500 
2775 
3025 
3950 
5350 

Reductions of $600 and $800 have been 
made on the light and heavy duty trac- 
tors. 





DIAMOND T PRICES DROP 
Chicago, Oct. 29—Price reductions 
made by the Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
on all its models are as follows: 
Old New 
Price Price 
1 $1975 
1%-ton model FS 2525 


114-ton model T 2250 
2- ton 2650 


3%-ton 3750 
§- ton model EL 4325 
5- ton model S 4500 





STERLING LOWERS PRICE 
Milwaukee, Oct. 29—The Sterling Mo- 
tor Truck Co. has made the following 
price reductions: 
New 
Price 
$2885 
3085 
3290 
4325 
4950 
5500 
6000 


Old 
Price 


5 -ton model 5W 
5- ton model 5C 


HUPMOBILE AGAIN REDUCES 

Detroit, Oct. 30—A downward revision 
in prices has becn made in Hupmobile 
prices by the Hupp Motor Car Corp. A 
general reduction was made last May 
and in September a further reduction 
was made in the coupe and sedan. The 
new prices are as follows: 
New 
$1250 
1250 
2100 
2150 


Roadster 


§-Passenger Touring 1485 


MULTI TRUCK REDUCES 
Kent, O., Oct. 28—The Thomart Mo- 
tor Co. has reduced its price on the 
Akron Multi truck, model 20, capacity 
1% tons from $1995 to $1695. 


HART-PARR REDUCES TRACTORS 


Charles City, Ia., Oct. 28—Effective 
Nov. 1, the Hart-Parr Co. will make a 


diately, the price of the Atlas 


MOTOR AGE 


substantial reduction in the price of 
both models of its tractors. 


The price of the Hart-Parr “30,” which 
for the past year has retailed at $1595 
f.o.b. factory, is now listed at $1295 cash, 
f.o.b. factory. The Hart-Parr “20,” which 
was reduced June 1 from $1195 to $995 
cash, is now listed at $945 cash, f.o.b. 
factory. These prices are the lowest 
at which these Hart-Parr tractors have 
ever been sold. 


DAVIS PRICES LOWER 
Richmond, Ind., Oct. 29—Effective Oct. 
31, the George W. Davis Motor Car Co., 
this city, has reduced prices on the 1922 
Davis Six as follows: 
New 
$1695 





The latest reductions range from $200 
to $255, and combined with the January 
reductions, make total reductions from 
the December, 1920, prices of from $455 
to $590. The price of the touring car 
was reduced on October 2 from $1895 to 


$1695. 


RAINIER DROPS PRICES 


Flushing, Oct. 29—-The Rainier Motor 
Corp. has made the following price re- 


‘ vision on its trucks. 


Old Prices New Price 
$1990 

2150 

2490 


HAL-FUR TRUCKS DROP 


Cleveland, Oct. 28—The Hal-Fur Motor 
Truck Co. announces the following down- 
ward revision in its prices: 

Old 
Price 


New 

Price 

$2200 
3000 
4000 


TOWER TRUCK REDUCES 
St. Louis, Oct. 28—The Tower Motor 
Truck Co. has reduced prices on its three 
models as follows: 
Old Price New Price 
$2900 
3200 


1% 
2% 
3% 


COLE REDUCES 870 
Indianapolis, Oct. 28—The Cole Motor 
Car Co, announces that, effective Oct. 27, 
its model No. 870 touring car will sell 
for $2485. This is a reduction of $65. 
The prices on all other models have been 
reduced accordingly. 


ATLAS. DISPATCH LOWER 
York, Pa.; Oct. 29—Effective imme- 
“Mer- 
chants’ Dispatch” chassis (Model 21) is 
reduced to $1185 f:.0. b. York, Pa. 
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Closed Body Exhibition in 
New York City, Nov. 14-19 
Show Is Sanctioned by N. A. €. C.— 


Forty Dealers Will Be Rep- 
resented by 175 Cars 


EW YORK, Oct. 31—The Automobile 

Dealers’ Assn., Inc., of New York 
will hold a Closed Body Exhibition in the 
Twelfth Regiment Armory from:Nov. 14 
to 19. 

The show committee, of which C. H. 
Larson, Oldsmobile & Sheridan, is chair- 
man, is hard at work on the details of 
the exposition and he is assisted by W. 
A. Woods, Peerless, president of the as- 
sociation; W. C. Poertner, National & 
Durant; A. G. Southworth, Buick; L. J. 
Eastman, Packard, and H. S. Houpt, Hud- 
son & Essex. 


A sanction for the show has been’ 
granted by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Present indica- 
tions are that space will be over-sub- 
scribed, as 75 per cent of the available 
space has already been signed. Some 40 
dealers representing the leading cars on 
the market will show about 175 cars, 
while 35 leading manufacturers of motor 
accessories will show their latest offer- 
ings. 


$200 FINE FOR 5 TONS OVERWEIGHT 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 23—A New York 
owner of a motor truck was fined $200 
and costs, amounting to $219.31, in the 
Enfield town court for driving an over- 
loaded truck over the Connecticut state 
roads. This is the heaviest fine yet im- 
posed in this vicinity. It was due to the 


' fact, the state inspectors allege, that the 


owner had previously been heavily fined 
in the Stamford court for the same of- 
fense. The load was said to be five tons 
over the legal weight. . 


U. S. ADDS 30 BY 3% CORD TIRE 

New York, Oct. 28—The United States 
Tire Co. has added one more size to the 
Royal Cord tires, this being 30 by 3% in., 
the retail price of which is $24.75. The 
new size is made of the same material 
and compound as the larger sizes, and 
experiments have been going on for a 
long time. 


DOUGLAS TRUCK LOWER 
Omaha, Oct. 31—The Douglas Motors 
Corp. has. reduced its 14%4-ton truck from 
$2050 to $1850 and its 3-ton truck from 
$3250 to $2950. 


ATLAS TRUCK DROPS PRICES 
York, Pa., Oct. 28—The Atlas Truck 
Corp. announces a reduction in its one- 
ton model from $1550 to $1185. 


G. W. W. TRUCK PRICE DROPS 
Henderson, Ia., Oct. 28—The Wilson 
Truck Mfg. Co. has reduced the price of 
the G. W. W. truck, 1%-ton, from $2100 
to $1950. 
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Robert Christian, roprietor of the Ford 
Garage, Beaver Dam, Wie, has relinquished the 
Ford franchise and becomes Studebaker dealer 
in Dodge county. The local Ford dealership has 
been acquired by P. J. Portman, formerly of the 
Ford branch assembling plant in Milwaukee, who 
has opened sales and service headquarters in the 
Krueger Motor Co.’s garage at Beaver Dam. 


Rummele Auto Co., Sheboygan, Wis., is now 
owned entirely by FE. H. Rummele, who pur- 
chased the interest of John DeMaster, since April 
1, 1919, secretary and sales manager. Abe C. 
Van de Repe has joined the company as sales 
manager. 

Jacobsen Auto Co., Madison, Wis., has relin- 
quished the Nash franchise to the Madison Nash 
Co., a new organization, 


Behrens Auto Sales Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., has been acquired by C. L. Fry, pro- 
prietor of the: Fry Auto Service Co., and Fred 
Scheibe of Nekoosa, Wis. The Fry and Behrens 
sales and service shops will be combined and 
the new owners will do business as the Wisconsin 
Rapids Auto Service Co. 

Valley Motor Car Co., Menasha, Wis., kas 
incorporated its business without change of name. 
The capital stock is $125,000 and_ the incor- 
orators are A, B, Jensen, M. H. Gregory and 

rank Miller. The concern operates a chain of 
sales and service stations in the Fox River 
valley. 

Davis & Co., Adell, Wis., have leased the 
former factory of the Schmidt & Storck Wagon 
Co. at West Bend, Wis., and will remodel it 
into a public garage, sales and service building. 

Martin Garage at Mosinee, Wis., has been 
acquired by the A. B. Auto Sales Co., of which 
G. J. Altenburg is general manager. 


Matteson & Bartlett, Darien, Wis., are building 
a new public garage and service shop, 50 by 120 
it. to be ready Nov. 1 

Foute & Slater Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has 
started work on a new two-story garage and 
service building, 61 by 97 ft. The service de- 
partment will & operated under lease by Green 
& Negendank. 

A. P. Anderson has purchased the Splinter 
Bros, garage and repairshop at Marion, Wis. 

Virgil Bender Motor Co., Viola, Wis., will 
invest $30,000 to $35,000 in the construction and 
equipment of a sales and service station, two 
stories, 50 by 80 ft., designed by Architect Ed- 
ward Tough of Madison, Wis. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Northwest Engineering 
Works, Green Bay, Wis., manufacturing cranes 
and hoists, and specializing in a yard crane 
mounted on a crawler type tractor chassis similar 
to war-time tanks, has been reorganized as the 
Northwest Engineering Corp., with $400,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 1000 shares of non-par valued 
common stock. Officers are: president, F. 
Hurlbut; vice-president, W. T. Schmitt; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. W. Mutter; general man- 
ager, H. G. Barkhausen. 

B. H. Kennedy & Co., Tacoma, Wash., pioneer 
automobile dealer, has been made distributor for 
the Overland and Willys-Knight cars in Tacoma 
and Pierce county. 


_ Capitol Motor Car Co., Columbus, O., is mak- 
ing extensive improvements to its service Sta- 
tion, 

Winders Motor Car Co., Columbus, O., dis- 
tributor for the Chevrolet, has acquired addi- 
tional grounds with a view of enlarging the 
salesrooms and service department. 

Ohio Adrian Motor Car Co., Warren, O., has 
been chartered with a capital of $50,000 to deal 
in motor cars, y 


Columbus Motor Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 to operate a sales 
agency and service station. 

E. & S. Co., Athens, Ga., automotive supply 
dealer, wholesale and retail, is constructing a 
new $75,000 building that will be used to house 
the business when completed. The building will 
be three stories in height. 

Pennsylvania Motor Sales Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been awarded the distributorship of the 
Service motor truck in western Pennsylvania 
by the Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind. 
._ Henry W. Weathers and J. K. Sanford have 
incorporated the Henry Weathers Motors Co., 
at Augusta, Ga., with $100,000 capital. _ The 
company will conduct an automobile sales 
agency. 

Slaughter-Cunningham Co. has been incorpor- 
ated at Columbus, Ga., with $10,000. capital, by 
L. D. Slaughter and<L. W. and A. I. Guaning- 
ham, to handle automobile accessories. 

C. C. Coddington .Co., Charlotte, N. C., re- 
ceived a trainload™of Buicks last week, num- 
bering 211 cars, theclargest single shipment yet 
received by that. company... 
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E. Hammerstrand, Rockford, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Kishwaukee garage, and the former 
owner, E. C, Erickson, retires. 


F. Thielman, salesman for the Franklin Motor 
Car Co. of Chicago, has been awarded a prize for 
his September sales record made in a competition 
conducted by the Franklin Automobile Co., 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


A. P. Sullivan has taken charge of the retail 
sales of the Velie business in the entire Houston 
territory, under the name of the A. E. Lundell 
Auto Co. Lundell will act as wholesaler for 
the Velie in this district. Sullivan was formerly 
with the Overland-Houston organization. 

Earl G. Hosler, formerly with the Overland- 
Houston organization, has taken over the Chev- 
rolet lines in the Houston territory under the 
firm name of E. G. Hosler, Inc. Hosler will 
take active charge of the new organization on 
Nov. 1. Hosler said he expected to make his 
service department a feature of his business and 
keep Chevrolets sold through that department. 


A. A. Leidermann, who has been Pierce-Arrow 

dealer at Utica, N. Y., will handle the Durant 
car in that city. 
_ National Auto Supply Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
is moving into new quarters. The company han- 
dies a large line of automobile accessories and 
moved from the old location in order to secure 
larger quarters. 

South Bend Battery Service Co., South Bend, 
Ind., and the E. A. Bennett Overland Co., South 
— have filed preliminary certificates of dis- 
solution. 


Denis-White Co., automobile dealer of In- 
dianapolis, has moved to a new location. The 
company has installed a new filling station and 
has enlarged both repair and paint departments. 


C. S. Henshaw, Boston, handling the Dodge 
Brothers car in eastern Massachusetts, as the 
Henshaw Motor Co., with a capitalization of 
$10,000, went to the state house recently and 
increased his capitalization from that amount to 
$600,000. Manager C. W. Holcker, of the Good- 
year tire branch at Detroit, resigned Nov. 1, to 
join Henshaw here. 

Collins Motor Car Co., Boston, has opened 
as eastern Massachusetts distributor for the Du- 
rant car. Collins was with Chevrolet for seven 
years, starting in Boston and then for the past 
five years working from New York building up 
retail stores. 

George H. Leghorn, who has had the Liberty 
and Gardner for New England, has released his 
Liberty contract to give all his attention to the 
Gardner. Joe Fields, sales manager, has been 
here from Detroit several days trying to secure 
a distributor for the Liberty. 


J. E. Boinay, for some years identified with 
the French Carriage Co., has taken on the Co- 
lumbia for New England, formerly handled by 
the Auto Finance Co., which also had the Ken- 
worthy. The Auto Finan:se Co. discontinued both 
lines some time ago and Sales Manager Segura 
has gone to New Jersey to arrange for building 
an eight-cylinder car, while George A. Pulsifer, 
assistant sales manager, has planned to accept a 
position in Los Angeles. 


D. A. Price, manager of the New England 
branch of the Mason Tire Co., resigned to accept 
a position with the C. E. Fay Co., selling Max- 
well and Chalmers cars. 

S. E. Baker, until recently distributor of the 
Saxon line, which is now handled’ through. the 
Boston Locomobile-Mercer agency,” has joined 
the Wills Sainte Claire Co.. of New England as 
a salesman. - ; 

W. P. Walters, southern saleg_ representative 
of the Daniels eight, with headquarters in Char- 


lotte, N. C., announces the establishment of two “ 


agencies, one in Mempihs, Tenn., and. one ‘in 
Birmingham, Ala. ~* 

Carolina Motors Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
become the Bell-Brown: Motors Co., Elwood. F. 
Bell having acquired the interest of A. Ff: Allen. 
The other member ‘of the firm is J. J. Browh. 

Asheville Overland-Knight Co. has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, and $30,000 paid in by: M.-O. Jackson, 
Mrs. A. Jackson and C. A. Thomas, all of 
Asheville, N. C. ? . 

Rawls Motor Co., Raleigh, N. C., has‘let con- 
tract for a new home to cost $85,000. The com- 
pany has,the Ford agency. C. H. Rawls is 
manager. : 3 

W. R. Trammell and W. C. Hagen ot Green- 
wood, S. C., have taken. over the Ford agency at 
New Bern, formerly operated under the name of 
the New Bern Ford Co, of which A..R. Willis 
was. the proprietor. The. name of-the new firm 
will be New Bern Motor Co. 


Hughes. & Jenkins, Union, S. C., was destroyed 
by fire. BE 
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William S. Horner has been appointed general 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of the Loco- 
mobile Co. 

Apperson Motors of Pennsylvania, a_ direct 
factory branch, has been opened in Philadelpéia, 
under the management of M. L, Carson, formerly 
general manager of the Boston branch, 

St. Paul Used Car Dealers’ Clearing House, 
Inc., has_ elected officers as follows: president, 
W. T. Haynes; vice-presidents, Einar Lee and 
H. E. Brandtjen; secretary-treasurer, E. E. 
Rockhill; directors, C. W. Norton, W. J. Cleland. 

George von Nieda, Saskatoon, Sask., has been 
made manager of the agency at St. Paul of the 
Willys-Overland, succeeding A. W. S. Irvine, 
who has gone to the factory at Toledo, O. 

Ashley Motor Car Co., Minneapolis, has been 
awarded the distribution of the Franklin car in 
Minnesota, to take charge Nov. 8. This com- 
pany has been representing the Case car. 

Minneapolis Garage Owners’ Assn. has elected 
W. J. Potts of the Potts Motor Co., as president, 
succeeding W. B. Vashrow, resigned on account 
of poor health, G. W. Harper of the Harper 
ag Co. was elected vice-president to succeed 

otts. 


. Hydrostatic Jack Co., Minneapolis, has been 
incorporated at $100,000, headed by’ F. A. Ose- 
anna. 


Murphy Transfer & Storage Co., Minneapolis, 


* will spend $500,000 on a garage terminal to cen- 


tralize the garage terminals of the city. 

.Western Massachusetts Cadillac Co., Boston, 
will occupy its new salesroom Dec. 1. This with 
the used car and service departments in connec- 
tion, will comprise about 25,000 ft. of floor 
space. 7 

Dyer & Everett, Inc., has been appointed ex- 
clusive agency in Springfield, Mass., for the 
Harley-Davidson motorcycles and _ will open a 
new store Nov. 1. 

Gowrie & Chapman has opened a new garage 


at Springfield, Mass., for the sale of used cars 
and repair work. 


Fitzgerald Forging & Heat Treating Co. has 
opened a shop in Springfield, Mass., and will 
specialize in automobile work. 

Multnomah Motor Co., of Vancouver, which re- 
cently accepted an order for 3300 narrow-gage 
trucks to go to China, has established a branch 
in San Francisco, M. J. Briggs is in charge of 
sales, and John C. Miller is publicity director. 

C. T. Dunkle Motors Co., Columbus, O., re- 
cently chartered to handle a dozen lines of 
automobiles as well as to operate a centralized 
service station, has taken the central Ohio agency 
for the Cole. 

Volney Williams, of Waycross, Ga., president 
of the Georgia Automotive Dealers’ Assn., -has 
been named manager of the Dodge Brothers 
agency in Savannah, Ga., succeeding C. E. Vin- 
son. Headquarters of the association are main- 
tained in Atlanta in charge of P. A. Meaghee, 
secretary. . 

R. C. Cook, Chicago dealer for Velie and Fiat, 
has taken over the distributorship for the King 
car in Chicago and territory. 

F. L. Carpenter, formerly with the Olds Motor 
Works, has been sopemtes chief accountant of 
the Durant Motors Corp. of Michigan. 

R. C. Kaufman has been made manager of the 
factory branch, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the O. Arm- 
leder Co., truck manufacturer of Cincinnati, 

James T. Aubrey, advertising manager of the 
Packard Motor Co., Detroit, has resigned to 
become advertising manager of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Magazine. 





CLARK BUYS STRAUSS COMPANY 

St. Louis, Oct. 28—The assets-of the 
Strauss Motor Car Co., which on Oct: 7 
obtained a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, from re- 
fusing to deliver automobiles to it, has 
been. bought by the newly incorporated 
Clarke Motor Co., according to John M. 


Curlee; vice president of the new concern. 
cern, 


Curlee said that a new contract almost 
identical with that which the Strauss 
company claimed to have, was closed 
with the Ford company. The Clarke Mo- 
tor Co. has been capitalized at $100,000, 
Walter R. Clarke of New Orleans, La., is 


‘its president. Milton B. Strauss, former- 


ly president of the Strauss concern, will 
retain his connection with the new com- 
pany for the-present. The Strauss Co.’s 
property has been leased by the Clarke 
Motor Co. 
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REMOVING DODGE TIMING GEARS 

Q—We had in our shop a 1916 Dodge 
Brothers car which required a new key 
in the pump shaft timing gear. After 
working almost all day trying to get the 
ease off, we at last cut the front cross 
member of the frame, and after we were 
through, welded it back. Could you tell 
us an easy way to get the gears out 
without cutting the cross member or re- 
moving the engine from the frame?— 
Miller Prentice, 214 Keats Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The proper method would have been 
to drop the driveshaft, remove the rear 
engine support bolts, and shift the en- 
gine back far enough to permit raising 
the front end clear of the frame cross 
member. With ordinary luck, you should 
have been able to shift and raise the 
motor in about two to two and one-half 
hours. 


OVERLAND ENGINE HAS EXCESSIVE 
OIL LEAK 


Q—We have been trying for some time 
to reduce the oil consumption of an Cver- 
land, model 4, 1920. This car uses about 
one gallon of oil every 250 miles. The 
cylinders have just been reground. We 
believe that much of the oil leaks out. 
Most of the leakage seems to be through 
the generator and starter, and comes out 
of the bottom, where there is a drain hole. 
Is this due to a worn bearing in the front 
end of the generator and starter? There 
is also considerable leakage around the 
shafts in the transmission case. Is there 
any way that this transmission can be 
fixed so as to use heavy oil’such as 600 W, 
instead of oiling from the crankcase?— 
W. E. Condit, Triangle Motor Service Co., 
1607 Broadway, Toledo, O. 

Fig. 2 will make the following more 
clearly understood. It would seem that 
a leak of the volume of this one should 


be easily traced. It is possible that the 
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pipe plug immediately behind the front 
bearing of the generator has been re- 
moved or has fallen out, of itself. If 
this is the case, there would be an ex- 
cessive leakage at this point. It is also 
possible that a large amount of the oil 
is leaking through the torque tube into 
the axle. This can be remedied by re- 
placing the bushing immediately to the 
rear of the front universal joint. 

Your notation regarding the leakage of 
the oil past the transmission bearing is 
not quite clear. If you mean that the 
leakage is past the rear bearing of the 
countershaft, this can be remedied by 
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Fig. |—Timing gear layout of the Buick, D 45 engine. The timinbg marks on the 
crankshaft and camshaft gears are plainly shown 


applying a new one. While it might be 
possible to block off the front end of 
the transmission and use packing around 
the main shaft, making the transmission 
and the clutch compartment independent 
units, we should recommend that it be 
not attempted, as, at the best, it would 
be a makeshift job and the cost would 
be out of proportion to the benefits 
derived. 


MAKING BABBITT METAL 
TO IRON 
Q—Inform us how to make babbitt 
metal stick to cast or malleable iron.— 
H. P. Rasmussen & Sons, Kent, Wash. 
Your question is not quite clear, as 
you have failed to mention whether you 
want the babbitt to stick to a plain sur- 
face or to a concave one, such as that 
of the inside of engine connecting rods 
and main bearings. Aside from tinning 
the surface, which is not an easy job, 
we know of no method of making the 
babbitt stick, other than doweling it into 
place or drilling the iron surface with 
holes at various angles. Another method 
along the same line is to cut dovetailed 
grooves into the hard metal surface so 
that the babbitt will key itself into place. 


ADHERE 


WANTS TO IMPROVE THE POWER OF 
THE DODGE ENGINE 

Q—In enlarging the Dodge valve ports 
to take Hudson valves and grinding the 
camshaft to speed up the engine and to 
obtain higher valve lift, how much more 
lift do you recommend? 

2—What is the maximum lift that can 
be given them without the valves strik- 
ing the top of the cylinder head?—S. W. 
Moebius, Frisco, Utah. 


1—Inasmuch as the normal lift is % 
in., we would not recommend more than 
1/16 in. additional, and it would hardly 
be worth while to grind the cams to get 
this small amount. We believe you will 
find the reaming out of the valve ports 
and the installation of larger valves 
ample. 

2—We have no data on this point, but 
it should be easy to determine by 
measurement. 


OVER-OILING NOT A COMMON HUP- 
MOBILE FAULT 


Q—Why is it that when any trouble 
is had with plugs fouling or missing in 
the model R Hupmobile engine, it is 
always No. 2 cylinder? We have noticed 
this for some time. In most cases com- 
pression, rings, pistons, valves and con- 
necting rod bearings seem to be the same 
as in the other cylinders. 

2—Do you think it could be in the con- 
struction of the manifold or in the oiling 
system?—Earl W. Vincent, care Hupmo- 
bile Garage, Sterling, Colo. 

1—We believe that you have ove'- 
stated the case somewhat. Over-oilins 
and plug fouling are not common Hup- 
mobile faults, and neither is it a peou- 
liarity of this engine, so far as we «re 
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dle to ascertain, that it fouls No. 2 
lugs. If you have noticed this in two 
or three engines, we believe it likely that 
it is simply coincidence. Changing the 
oil frequently or using a better grad2 
f oil may overcome the difficulty. 
2—No. These engines seem to be 
siving universally satisfactory service, 
which would not be the case were the 
intake manifold design or the oiling sys- 
tem faulty. 


ANOTHER CASE OF OIL PUMPING 

Q—We have a Dodge car, 1921, that 
has been run about 3000 miles. It has 
always been an oil pumper and we have 
to burn the carbon out every 1000 miles 
or less. We use nothing but the best oil. 
Can you give us some suggestion as to 
how to remedy this?—Mac’s Garage, Mel- 
ville, Sask., Canada. 

The only thing we can suggest is that 
the cylinders be measured with a mi- 
crometer for roundness and that the pis- 
tons also be measured for clearance. It 
is quite evident that the piston or ring 
fit is at fault. If you do not wish to go 
to the expense of new pistons and rings, 
you can greatly lessen the annoyance 
by chamfering the pistons just below 
the bottom ring and drilling a number 
of angular holes through the chamfer. 
This has been explained in Moror AaGr 
several times in the past. 


TIMING OF THE BUICK D-45 ENGINE 

Q—Is there a book published giving 
charts of the various models of all makes 
of cars, showing correct valve and igni- 
tion timing? 

2—If there is no such book, but you 
have a chart of valve and ignition timing 
for the Buick D-45, please publish same. 
Housfeld Garage, cor. East Sycamore and 
Elm Sts., Elkhart, Ind. 

1—There is no such book published. 

2—Refer to Fig. 1. The camshaft and 
crankshaft gears are marked with a 
prick punch. All that is necessary is to 
mesh the gears with the marked teeth 
together. Another method of timing is 
by the flywheel markings. All Buick 
flywheels are marked with the dead cen- 
ter and valve action marks. 


EQUIPPING FRANKLIN CAR WITH 
MAGNETO 

Q—Inform us whether it is possible to 
put a magneto on a 1917 Franklin car, 
and also publish a wiring diagram of 
how it is done? 

2—When shifting the gears, the trans- 
ission on this car makes considerable 
‘oise. Give remedy, if there is one. 
‘harles Gasser, 125 East 85th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

1—While it is entirely possible to equip 
this engine with a magneto, we question 
that it would be worth while to do so, 

the undertaking would entail consid- 
rable mechanical work. For instance, 
2 air pump would have to be removed 

{ the end of the generator shaft fitted 

h a sprocket or a gear for silent chain 
ive. The magneto would have to be 
stalled in such a way that there would 

plenty of room between the generator 

ocket or gear and the magneto 
Ss) vocket or gear. We believe your best 
Pin will be to submit your problem to 
‘0 or three of the local representatives 
C the standard makes of magnetos and 
asx their advice. The names and ad- 
d-esses of the manufacturers are being 
Supplied by mail. 

2—It is quite evident that the clutch is 
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Oil leaks occur at 


the front of the generator and the two rear transmission bearings 


not releasing as it should. The probable 
cause is that the oil in which the clutch 
operates has become too heavy, either on 
account of not having been changed re- 
cently or on account of cool weather. 
Drain the old oil out and wash the clutch 
thoroughly with kerosene. Give the 
kerosene plenty of time to drain, and 
replenish the oil supply with a good 
grade of light cylinder oil. 
EQUIPPING CHEVROLET 490 WITH 
AERO PROPELLER 

Q—We were much interested in the air- 
propelled cars described in the September 
22 issue of Motor Acre. Will you oblige 
us with the size of the propeller and tell 
where to procure one which would be 
suitable for use on a Chevrolet 490? 

2—In your estimation, about what speed 
will a car of this kind, equipped as de- 
sired, make, assuming that it is lightened 
as much as possible? 

8—Would it be necessary to remove the 
flywheel, and should a thrust bearing be 
put on?—Ralph Hoskins, C. E. Beem & 
Sons, Public Square, Shelbyville, I11. 

1—Reasoning from the figures on en- 
gine power, chassis weight and propeller 
dimensions given in the article, we 
should estimate that a propeller of not 
over 60 in. diameter and 60 in. pitch will 
do the work. The official power curve of 
the Chevrolet 490 engine shows that it 
develops its maximum at 1800 to 2000 
r.p.m. We believe that a propeller speed 
of 1200 to 1400 will be about correct. To 
drive it at this speed, it will have to be 
geared down in relation to the engine. 

2—Again resorting to the figures in the 
article and assuming that the chassis 
has been lightened as much as possible 
by the removal of the transmission, 
driveshaft and differential gears, besides 
such unnecessary body parts as the 
windshield and top, we believe a speed 
of 50 m.p.h. to be possible. 

3—The flywheel should not be entirely 
dispensed with, but it is very probable 
that you will have to lighten it con- 
siderably. This will be a matter of “cut 
and try.” In the matter of propeller 
size and pitch, method of mounting and 
application of thrust bearings, we believe 


you will do well to communicate with 
propeller manufacturers, laying your 
problem before them and abiding by 
their decision. The names and addresses 
of a few of these concerns are being 
supplied by mail. 


AMBITIOUS READER WISHES TO 
STUDY WELDING 

Q—Give us the name of some reliable 
firm where one can exchange welding 
apparatus. 

2—Supply me with the name of some 
good welding school, and will the instruc- 
tions make one capable? 

38—Does the Oxweld Acetylene Co. give 
a free course to their customers, which 
would be sufficient to enable one to do 
good work?—Edgar Best, Fairbury, III. 


1—We know of no such concern. 


2—Many of the Y. M. C. A. automo- 
bile courses include welding. We should 
also suggest that you communicate ‘with 
the University of Illinois at Urbana. 
Among the automobile schools which 
make a charge for their training in 
welding is the Greer College of Motor- 
ing, Chicago. This institution is equipped 
with a quite complete welding depart- 
ment. We understand that the training 
offered by the aforesaid is very good 
and that the degree of proficiency at- 
tained depends entirely upon the student. 

3—Yes. The Oxweld Acetylene Co. ex- 
tends the courtesy of free training to 
the users of their equipment. They in- 
form us that from five days to a week 
is sufficient to train the student to the 
point where he is capable of handling all 
ordinary repair jobs. In this, as in 
everything else, expertness comes with 
practice. 


OPERATING A LOCKED CAR 

It is many times desirable to be able 
to move a car under its own power. Of 
course, if it is locked with ‘a transmis- 
sion lock, this is impossible. However, 
an ignition lock is usually easy to get 
around. Four dry cells directly con- 
nected to the coil will enable one to start 
90 per cent or more of latter-day engines. 
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Fig. 3—Bottom view of the top half of crankcase and crankshaft of the model 


35 J Mercer engine. 


OILING SYSTEM OF MODEL 35-J 
MERCER 

Q—Advise us regarding the oil system 
on the Mercer 35-J. How do the oil pipes 
connect from the pump to the engine, and 
how are the connecting rod bearings lu- 
bricated?—Andrew Novich, 313-315 Park 
St., Kenosha, Wis. 

This lubrication system is a combina- 
tion of pressure feed and splash. The 
oil is circulated by a gear-driven pump, 
which takes it from the crankcase reser- 
voir and forces it through a sight feed 
on the dash. From there it is carried 
back to the center of the crankcase and 
led to the center main bearing of the 
crankshaft. The oil which overflows 
from the main bearing is picked up by 
pockets on the sides of the crank throws 
and thrown, by centrifugal force, to the 
crankpin bearings. All of the crankshaft 
main bearings are lubricated by the force 
feed, while the crankpins are lubricated 
by the method explained above, and also 
by splashing in the splash troughs. The 
mist created by this splashing also lubri- 
cates the pistons, camshaft, valve push 
rods and timing gears. Vents arranged 
at the correct level in the dams between 
the splash troughs permit the surplus 
oil to return to the crankcase reservoir, 
where it is again picked up by the cir- 
culating pump. The illustration shown 
in Fig. 3 is a bottom view of the top 
half of the crankcase and the crankshaft, 
showing the arrangement of the oil- 
eatching pockets on the crankthrows. 


SEVERAL QUESTIONS ON F. B. CHEY- 
ROLET RACING CAR 


Q—We are contemplating building a 
racing car, using a model F. B. Chevrolet 
chassis, and would like the following in- 
formation regarding it: 

1—What wheelbase is best? 

2—Is it better to use narrow tread? 

3—What gear ratio is best? 

4—How many revolutions would the 
motor have to make for a speed of 80 to 
90 m.p.h.? 

5—What is the best way to build a 
camshaft to get the utmost speed? 

6—What is the best way to set valves 
for racing? 


Oil is lead to the hollow crank pins by the pockets marked X 


7j—What diameter of valve 
advise? 
8—How much larger is it possible to 
cut the valve seats and not injure the 
waterjacket? 
9—Would you advise 
avoid warping? 
10—Would you advise a 16-valve head? 
1i—Is a full floating axle best for 
racing? 
12—How much can be 
head to raise compression? 
183—Would you advise using 
head or building a larger one 
larger valves? 
14—Would you advise Lynite pistons or 
east iron, perforated from the base down? 
15—How many rings would you advise? 
16—Would perforating the skirts of the 
pistons weaken them so they would be 
likely to break at high speed? 
17—How much boring will the 
ders stand without injuring the 
jacket? 
18—Will oversize pistons throw the en- 
gine out of balance?—F. G. Risley, Mt. 
Carmel, Ill. 
1—The best results have been ob- 
tained with wheelbases of from 94 to 96 
inches. 
2—Not necessarily. 
3—This will depend entirely upon en- 
gine speed. From the power curves 
shown in this magazine, in the Septem- 
ber 29 issue, it is apparent that 2200 
r.p.m. is about all that can be expected 
from the stock engine. If you can in- 
crease the engine speed to 2600 r.p.m. 
and sustain it, a gear ratio of 3.5 to 1 
will give you a speed of about 70 m.p.h. 
4—With the stock gear ratio the en- 
gine speed would have to be from 3750 
to 4200 r._p.m. This would be entirely 
out of the question. 
5—This is a question for the engine 
designer. There have been cases where 
persons converting stock engines to rac- 
ing purposes have paid as high as $150 
for specially designed camshafts. Theo- 
retically, the cams are so made that the 
valves are given very quick openings and 
closings and long dwells between. 
6—If the old camshaft is retained we 
would recommend that an advanced set- 


ting of the teeth be tried. 
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7—Again, supposing that the old cam- 
shaft is retained, we would recommend 
as large a valve as it is possible to in- 
stall. On the other hand, if a specially 
designed camshaft with a higher lift is 
used, it is quite likely that the old valves 
will prove quite satisfactory. 

8—It is impossible for us to. answer 
this question, as we do not know the 
thickness of the waterjacket wall. 

9—Tungsten steel valves have given 
excellent service. 

10—Yes, if one is procurable at not 
too great an expense. 

11-—-This is immaterial. 

12—Here again we are unable to ad- 
vise you definitely, as we do not know 
the thickness of the waterjacket wall 
nor the clearance between the valves and 
the inside of the head. We should say 
that 14 in., or possibly less, would be the 
extreme limit. 

13—The old head should be 
trial. 

14—Hither 
factory. 

15 and 16—These are questions which 
should be taken up with the manufac- 
turer of whatever piston you use. 

17—See replies to questions 8 and 12. 
Estimating roughly, we should say not 
over .010 to .015 in: 

18—No. However, they should be care- 
fully balanced to avoid vibration as much 
as possible. 


THREE QUESTIONS ON DODGE 
BROTHERS CAR 

Q—What is wrong with a 1917 mode! 
Dodge Brothers car which will start with 
the starter one time and fail the next? 
Everything is tight. 

2—Why does it not accelerate properly 
when the foot pedal is depressed? It 
fires back in the carbureter and muf- 
fler, and sometimes chokes. 

38—Where can the instruction book on 
this car be procured?—J. E. Marek, Flores- 
ville, Tex. 


1—We believe that an examination of 
the generator brushes and commutator 
will disclose that the former are not 
acting freely or that the springs are 
weak and that the latter has burned 
places upon it. The remedy is to free 
the brushes, replacing them with new, 
if mecessary, and also replacing the 
springs. If the commutator is burned 
and blackened in spots, it should be 
cleaned with the finest grade of sand- 
paper—not emery cloth. If the motor 
generator comes to rest with one of the 
brushes bearing on a burned segment, 
it will not turn the engine over when the 
starting button is depressed, for the rea- 
son that the current will not pass through 
the burned spot. If, on the other hand, 
it stops with the brushes bearing on 
clean segments, it will start every time. 

2—This may be the result of a variety 
of causes. We suggest that the carbu- 
reter be examined first, dismantled, and 
cleaned thoroughly. The next step should 
be to examine the plugs, cleaning them 
and setting the points to the proper dis- 
tance—about .020 in. The inlet valves 
should next be examined to see that they 
are seating properly and that the dis- 
tance between the push rods and the 
valve stems is not too small. Try a set- 
ting of .006 inch. If this is noisy, de- 
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crease it to .004 inch. The adjustment is 
to be made after the engine has become 
thoroughly heated. The valves should be 
checked for warping, bent stems or weak 
springs. On the whole, we believe that 
the trouble will be found in the carbu- 
retion or ignition, and when checking the 
former a careful test should be made for 
air leaks anywhere in the system. 

3—We know of no place to procure an 
instruction book short of the manufac- 
turer, Dodge Brothers, Detroit. 


ATWATER-KENT IGNITION ON CHAL- 
MERS MODELS 24 AND 26 

Q—Send us a wiring diagram showing 
how to wire an Atwater-Kent C A re- 
placement unit on a model 26 Chalmers- 
Entz 18-volt system. 

2—Can the starting switch be used for 
the ignition switch the same as with the 
old Unisparker type? 

38—Also, can the polarity switch be 
used? When we ordered this new unit, 
they sent us a 6-volt coil. We have it 
installed and it works all right, but is it 
strong enough to stand the current? We 
have it installed now with one wire from 
the polarity switch to another switch we 
installed extra and then to the coil. This 
way the polarity switch works only on 
two contacts instead of four. There seems 
to be excessive sparking at the breaker 
points. Should that be?—N. F. King. 
White Front Auto Co., Frankfort, S. D. 

1—See Fig. 6. This is an analyzed 
diagram of the ignition circuits only, all 
other circuits having been left blank. 

2—-The starting switch can be wired 
up as originally intended by following 
the diagram. 

3—The polarity switch should work 
satisfactorily, if wired as shown. We 
recommend that you dispense with the 
extra switch. The coil should give per- 
fect service if you are using it on the 
six-volt side of the battery. From your 
description, we are of the opinion that 
you have become confused and that you 
have connected it to the 12-volt or pos- 
sibly the 18-volt terminal. If this is the 
case, the excessive sparking at the 
breaker points is accounted for, and un- 
less the coil is connected to the correct 
voltage, damage is inevitable. 


VALUABLE EXPERIENCE OF A FORD 
RACING CAR BUILDER 

An inquirer in your issue of September 
8 wants information concerning the 
lightening of Ford flywheels for speed 
work. He states that he obtained the 
best results by increasing the weight of 
the stock wheel which has enabled him 
to turn a % mile track in 37 seconds 
flat. This is rather a freak case in the 
licht of my experience. 

On a Ford racer we built a few years 
aso for use on %4 mile tracks through 
the middle-west we turned down the fly- 
wheel to 111% in. diameter as an experi- 
ment. With this size of wheel the car 
proved to be. very “touchy,” usually 
Stalling when the throttle was opened or 
closed suddenly. However, at high 
Speeds it possessed extraordinary accel- 
eration. At 30 m.p.h. on an ordinary 
dirt road, a quick opening of the throttle 
would sometimes whip the car into the 
ditch, it having a wheelbase of only 84 
in. We turned several tracks with this 
machine in record time but found it too 
erratic for competitive racing and had 
to rebuild it. 

According to our experience 10 to 14 
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Fig. 4—Internal circuits of the Split- 
dorf-Apelco motor-generator used 


on the model | 78, 8-cylinder Hollier 


lbs. is about as much as should be taken 
off the stock wheel after the magnets 
have been removed. The exact amount 
depends upon the weight of the recipro- 
cating parts and whether counterweights 
are used. Some of the latter racing 
machines have their flywheels incor- 
porated in the crankshaft throws. It 
is well to remember that, in lowering 
the weight of a flywheel, the lighter 
it is made, the greater throttle opening 
will be required to get the car in mo- 
tion from a dead rest, and the faster the 
engine must be run, when idle. Also 
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it will be more difficult to “spin” in 
starting. We have seen Ford racing 
cars that could not be “spun” unless one 
of the driving wheels were jacked up 
and the direct drive engaged so that the 
weight of the wheel rim helped to carry 
the pistons over the compression stroke. 
—B. Bumpus, Selma, Calif. 


SPLITDORF-APELCO SYSTEM ON 
HOLLIER MODEL 178 


Q—Publish the wiring diagram for the 
1916 model 178 Hollier eight-cylinder car, 
using the Splitdorf-Apelco system. 

2—Explain how to regulate the genera- 
tor output. It is now 30 amp.—E. L. Gen- 
erous, 406 N. Center St., East Syracuse, 
eM 

1 & 2—See Figs. 4 and 5. Fig. 5 is of 
the external circuit, while Fig. 4 shows 
the internal windings of the motor gen- 
erator. We suspect that one or both of 
the reverse series coils in this generator 
are open or short-circuited. The regula- 
tion is by what is known as a reversed 
series bucking coil. By this it is meant 
that when the unit is functioning as a 
generator, the current passes through 
the reverse series windings in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which it flows 
through the shunt windings. This has 
the effect of partially neutralizing the 
magnetic effect of the shunt windings 
and holding the generator output down. 
If one or both of the reverse series 
windings are short-circuited, it is quite 
plain to be seen that the shunt windings 
will build up the field magnetism to a 
high value. The result will be an exces- 
sive current output. 
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IGNITION CIRCUITS OF CHALMERS MODELS24.4.26.ENTZ MOTOR-GENERATOR ATWATER- KENT IGNITION. 
Fig. 6—Analysis of the ignition circuits of Chalmers, models 24 and 26. Motor- 
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TIMING OF CHEVROLET 490 AND 
OVERLAND 4 

Q—Give instructions for timing the 
valves and ignition on the Overland light 
eae what distance should the breaker 
points of the Connecticut system on this 
ear be set? 

8—Give instructions for timing ignition 
on Chevrolet 490.—C. B. Norris, Willow 
Shade, Ky. 

1—Reference to Fig. 7 will make the 
explanation of the timing of the Over- 
land light four more clearly understood. 
Should it ever be necessary to remove 
the gears of the camshaft or crankshaft 
for any reason, the units must be rein- 
stalled with the gears in the proper re- 
lation, as indicated by the marks 
stamped on the gear teeth. In order 
that the timing may be checked, the fly- 
wheel bears on its circumference at va- 
rious points with the following marks: 
1-4 U-P (UP), which means the pistons in 
the number one and number four cylin- 
ders are on their upper dead center, or 
at the highest point of the travel; 2-3 
U-P (UP) means the pistons in numbers 
two and three cylinders are on their 
upper dead center; 1-4, I-O, indicates 
that the inlet valve of cylinder one or 
four opens at that point; 1-4 I-C indi- 
crates that the inlet valve of either one 
or four cylinders closes at that point; 1-4 
E-O means that the exhaust valve of 
either cylinder one or four should be 
closing. 

The marks that are preceded by two 
or three or by one and four indicate that 
the same points apply to either cylinder 
two or three or to cylinder one or cylin- 
der four. The cylinders are numbered 
one, two, three and four, beginning with 
the one closest to the radiator. The fir- 
ing order of the engine or the operation 
or cycles occurs in the cylinder in the 
order of 1-3-4-2. If one valve is prop- 
erly timed, all valves will be correct, as 
all the cams are forged integrally upon 
the camshaft and no variation is pos- 
sible. 

In checking the timing, turn the en- 
gine over slowly until the push rod that 
operates the first valve from the front 
end of the engine becomes tight or starts 
to bear against the end of the valve 
stem. At this instant the 1-4 1-O.mark 
should be directly in line with the point 
indicating mark on the rear end of the 
eylinder block. A slight variation either 
way from the mark is permissible, but 
it should not exceed 4 in. 

On the whole, it is a great deal better 
to go by the timing gear marks. When 
the valves have been properly timed, the 
next step is to time the distributor. 
With the timing gears exposed, this is 
a simple matter. Turn the engine over 
until the number one piston reaches 
the top dead center of its compression 
stroke. Then turn the generator gear 
in the normal direction until the cam 
of the distributor has turned to a posi- 
tion where the breaker points are just 
separating. This is to be done with the 








Marks on Gear Tooth 








Fig. 7—Timing gears of the Over- 
land 4. Meshing the gears according 
to the marks times the valves 


Fig. 8—Distribu- 
ter used on the 
models 490, S A, 
S B and T Chev- 
rolets. Timing is 
altered by turn- 
ing the cam on 
the tapered shaft 
after 


the 





loosening 


locking nut 


Remove lock nut 


spark advance lever on the steering 
wheel in the full retard or late position. 
This is a dead center timing. 

2—The breaker points should open a 
maximum of 1/32 in. 

38—To time the ignition of Chevrolets 
model 490, SA, SB or T, retard the spark 
control lever, turn the engine until the 
number one piston is at the top dead 
center of the compression stroke, re- 
move the lock nut holding the igniter 
cam to the shaft (Fig. 8), and slip the 
hooked end of the wrench under the cam 
and pry it loose. (The igniter shaft is 
tapered and the cam is held to this 
taper by friction, so that it should not 
require a great effort to remove it.) 
Turn the cam on the shaft so that the 
driving pin assumes the position shown 
in part C, Fig. 6. Turn the cam in the 
direction of the arrow until the two ccn- 
tact points begin to open. By the term 
“begin to open” it is meant that the two 
contact surfaces no longer touch each 
other. The lock nut is then applied and 
securely tightened against the cam. 
CAUTION: In doing this, care must be 
exercised not to disturb the cam setting. 

These breaker points should also have 
a maximum opening of about 1-32 in. 


TIMING OF THE DREXEL 16-VALVE 
' ENGINE 


Q—We have been working on a seven- 
passenger Drexel car with the four- 
eylinder, 16-valve engine. We have just 
finished overhauling the job, installing a 
complete set of new valves and valve 
guides. The compression is fair, but the 
engine does not develop the power. We 
have timed it so that the inlet valves 
start to open on top dead center and the 
exhaust valves close about 20 deg. past 
top dead center. Is this timing right or 
can you suggest a better one? The Bosch 








Slip hooked end of 
wrench under camand 
loosen from tapered 
shaft as shown. 
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magneto is set to fire exactly on dead 
center. We have tried two popular makes 
of carbureters without success. 

2—Should the intake manifold opening 
be larger for this type of engine? 

8—The manifold is a home-made affair 
with an outward projection of about 7 
in., then an elbow with about a 1%-in. 
drop to the carbureter flange. Should 
this be changed? 

4—Is there not a similarity between 
this engine and the 16-valve engine at 
one time built by the White Co.?—H. 
Haythornewhite, General Delivery, Bisbee, 
Ariz. 

1—We have no record of the exact 
timing of this engine, but we are of the 
belief that you have it timed too late. 
The bore and stroke is 3.5 by 5 in., giv- 


ing a piston displacement of 192.4 cu. in. 


Contac! 
Points 


Rotate cam so that 
driving pin assumes position 
shown. Retard spark. Then 
turn cam in direction of 
arrow until contact points 
begin to open. Replace lock 
nut and tighten securely. 
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Comparing these cylinder dimensions 
and displacements with three other pop- 
ular makes of engines of the same size 
and periods but equipped with single 
valves, we find that the timing for the 
latter is: intake valves open 5 to 15 deg. 
late and close 37 to 38 deg. late; exhaust 
valves open 47 to 45 deg. early and close 
10 deg. late. 

For your engine we should recommend 
the following timing: inlet valves open 
5 deg. past top dead center and close 40 
to 45 deg. past bottom dead center; ex- 
haust open 45 to 50 deg. ahead of bottom 
dead center and close 5 to 10 deg. past 
top dead center. Very likely you cannot 
get this exact setting, but get as close 
as you can to it and the engine should 
deliver somewhere near its normal 
power. 

After the rough setting, try moving 
the camshaft gears one tooth in advance 
or retard. The foregoing time should 
be correct within three teeth. 

2—KEither of the carbureters should 
have been satisfactory. We believe it 
likely that the size of the inlet ports is 
correct. The inlet manifold should be 
the same size. 

3—The carbureter should be moved 
closer to the engine, if this is mechanic- 
ally possible. 

4—Both engines were of the 16-valve 
variety. Here the resemblance ceases. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
If N. E. Knapp, address not given ‘1 
inquiry, will write to the U. P. C. Book 
Co., 239 West 39th St., New York Cily, 
he will receive information regardiss$ 
accounting systems for garages and 
other automotive establishments. 
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SORD “EIGHT IN LINE” ENGINE HAS 
NINETY DEGREE CRANKSHAFT 

Q—In the Sept. 15 issue of Motor Ace I 
noticed that Mr. J. C. Duncan, Rock 
Springs, Wyo., is building a straight eight 
power plant made with two Ford engines. 
rhere has been quite a difference of opin- 
jon as to the firing order. Some say that 
the crankshaft is connected at 180 deg., 
while others say 90 deg. Furnish us with 
this information. Also, what will be the 
firing order?—Clark & Shepard, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

While we have no definite information 
as to how Mr. Duncan intends to couple 
the crankshaft of his engine, the one 
after which his is patterned, built in 
1915 by the firm of Battle & Hubbard of 
Dallas, Tex., was coupled at 90 deg. 
This is the simplest arrangement, as it 
is only necessary to connect the two 
shafts at exact right angles to each other 
through the medium of flange couplings. 
The layout looks like that in the lower 
view in Fig. 9. 

The other method of arranging eight- 
cylinder crankshafts is shown above. 
This: last arrangement is as though a 
regular four-cylinder engine had four 
additional cylinders added to it, two at 
each end with the cranks arranged as 
shown. The firing order of the engine 
in question is as follows: No. 1 of the 
first group, No. 1 of the second group, 
No. 2 of the first, No. 2 of the second 
group, No. 4 of the first group, No. 4 of 
the second group, No. 3 of the first group, 
No. 3 of the:second group, or 1-5-2-6- 
4-8-3-7. As the prime purpose of the 
engine is to secure continuous torque 
with no idle spaces between power im- 
pulses, it would be useless to connect 
the two engines at the 180 deg. angle. 
This would have the effect of causing 
two cylinders to fire at the same time. 


A HOPELESS, THANKLESS TASK 


Q—We have a 1914 model “Fiat” car 
which we are using as a racing machine 
on the Galveston beach without much suc- 
cess as far as speed is concerned, and 
we are looking for information leading 
up to the making of a fast machine from 
it. It has a 5% in. bore by, as nearly as 
we can figure, a 7 in. stroke. We changed 
the camshaft setting, advancing it three 
teeth ahead of the factory mark on the 
timing gears. We find that this has the 
effect of causing the exhaust valve to 
close about one inch in advance of the 
intake valve opening, measured on the 
flywheel. Is this the correct way to set 
it? If not, advise us the correct way. 
Aiter making the change and trying the 
car out on a two-mile oval track turning 
at either end we get about 65 to 68 m.p.h., 
Which we don’t think is fast enough. The 
ecar ratio, as near as we can determine, 
is 4 to 1 in third and 2 1-3 to 1 in fourth. 
We cannot use the fourth speed except 
fur a very short distance, due to the track 
being heavy and soft. 

¢—We are thinking of tapping the ex- 
hacst ports and putting in four independ- 
en: exhaust pipes, one opposite each ex- 
haust valve. Would you advise this? If 
sc, how would you advise us to proceed 
to make a neat and permanent job? 

: ~The wheel equipment is 34 by 4%, 
aitnough the car was originally equipped 
Wi-h 36 by 4% in. wheels. Would you ad- 
Vis any change in the type of wheels? 
Are the wire or disk wheels superior in 
an. way to the wood wheels in the way 
of speed? 


-We are using a Z R 4 Bosch mag- 
nei> and a Zenith 2 in. carbureter, 
eq\ipped with the right size nozzle for 
this engine. We also have a late type 2 in. 
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Miller carbureter and factory specifications 
for nozzle equipment. Do you think the 
Miller better adapted to this car as a 
speed car? We understand all, or very 
nearly all, of the big races were won by 
Miller equipped cars. 

6—The discussion has come up as to 
which wheel the brakes should apply on 
the tightest when making a short turn 
to the left. To explain fully, we race on 
a straightaway course two miles long 
turning at each end around a barrel. Our 
desire is to make the turn as short as 
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rest 
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and make a very fine looking job. We 
would recommend that you communicate 
with the manufacturers of manifolds. 
We are supplying the names of a few 
of these by mail. 

4—-See previous paragraph. As your 
greatest aim should be toward accelera- 
tion, we recommend that you equip the 
car with wire wheels. 

5—The Z R magneto is all right. 

6 


The 





Fig. 9—Above: The latest method of arranging the crank throws of “eight in a 
line” engines. Below: The simplest method. Here two, four-throw shafts are 
simply coupled together at a 90 deg. angle 


possible. Can we or would you advise us 
to lock the wheels and try to “skid” the 
ear around, or would you advise making 
the turn under power? Please explain 
fully. 

7—Is the present radiator large enough 
for racing? 

8—The gasoline tank is under the rear 
of the car. Should it be moved to avoid 
wind resistance?—H. G. J. Frank, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

1—We believe you have set yourself a 
hopeless task. The car in question is 
very heavy and the engine was not orig- 
inally designed for high speed. Although 
having a bore of 5% in. and a stroke of 
6% in. and a rating of 75 hp., the nor- 
mal speed of the engine is only 1650 
r.p.m. Considering this, we think you 
are doing very well to attain a speed of 
65 to 68 m.p.h. in soft going. The only 
way you can hope to attain any great 
speed with this machine is to increase 
the engine speed considerably. 

For argument’s sake we will say that, 
by the installation of lightweight pistons 
and connecting rods—the pistons so de- 
signed that the compression of the en- 
gine is raised to about 90 lbs——you will 
be able to attain 2000 rpm. Reducing 
the rear axle ratio to 2.5 to 1, which will 
automatically reduce the third speed 
ratio, you could, under favorable condi- 
tions on a hard pavement straightaway 
of five miles or more, attain a maximum 
speed of approximately 80 m.p.h. Your 
speed in third would be, approximately, 
50 m.p.h. Neither of these speeds would 
enable you to compete with present-day 
high speed engines and light cars, which 
can attain speeds of 90 and 100 m.p.h. 
in two miles or less. 

2—We would advise setting the ex- 
haust camshaft back to the original fac- 
tory setting. 

3—See paragraph 1. The installation 
of the separate exhaust pipe will help 


Miller carbureter should improve the 
speed some. 

6—The brakes should be equalized. 
Your principal trouble on the turns is due 
to the excessively long wheelbase. Make 
the turns with the clutch released. Do 
not attempt to “skid” around, as this 
sacrifices too much speed. 

7—The present radiator should be 
ample for short runs. ‘True, it offers 
considerable wind resistance, but a new 
radiator especially. designed to minimize 
resistance will necessitate an outlay out 
of proportion to the benefit derived. 

8—The gasoline tank should be moved 
up inside the body of the car, even 
though it necessitates the construction of 
one of special shape. 


FORD RACING CARS AGAIN 


Q—In rebuilding a Ford into a speed- 
ster or racing car, would you advise put- 
ting in Fordson valves? 

2—What type of carbureter would you 
advise using? 

38—Could you give some good informa- 
tion on building a Ford that would have 
plenty of speed? 

4—Give information and diagram re- 
garding underslung parts for Fords. 

5—What is the smallest gear ratio that 
can be bought? Where could I get it? 

6—What kind of pistons should be used? 
Where can they be procured?—Kempton 
Auto Co., Kempton, Ind. 


1—Yes. Care must be exercised in 
reaming out the valve seats and the inlet 
ports to avoid cutting through into the 
water jacket. 

2—Horizental type, bolted directly 
against the cylinder block. Any good 
make. 

3—This information has been pub- 
lished repeatedly in Motor Ace within 
the very recent past. 

4, 5 and 6—These queries are being 
replied to by mail direct. We recom- 
mend either aluminum or light-weight 
iron pistons. 
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DIRECTION OF STORAGE BATTERY 
CURRENT FLOW 

Q—From which battery terminal does 
or is current supposed to flow when the 
starter circuit is closed? 

2—Into which battery terminal is the 
charging current supposed to flow when 
the generator-battery circuit is closed? 

38—Is it not true that current flowing 
through a circuit to produce action flows 
from one side of the source to the appa- 
ratus and returns to the source through 
the other side?—F. H. Duerr, East Side 
Garage, St. Charles, Ill. 

1—The positive. 

2—Also positive. 

3—Yes. This is the theory. These 
questions and most of the others of an 
elementary nature pertaining to electric- 
ity were clearly explained in the series, 
“How The Electrical System Works,” 
which recently ran in this magazine. In 
all apparatus, automotive electrical, com- 
mercial or any other, current is sup- 
posed to flow from the positive terminal 
through the exterior circuits to the neg- 
ative terminal and from the negative to 
the positive terminals through the in- 
ternal circuit of the current source, 
- whether it be battery or generator. A 
point to remember, which will greatly 
aid comprehension when thinking elec- 
trically is that the positive side of a 
circuit is of a much higher pressure than 
the negative side and that electricity, 
being similar to fluids in many respects, 
always flows from the high pressure to 
the low pressure point. 


SPLITDORF-APELCO SYSTEM ON 


1915 PULLMAN 

Q—Analyze the inclosed sketch of the 
Splitdorf-Apelco electric system, as used 
in the 1915 Pullman car. The ignition is 
Atwater-Kent. We have seen several dia- 
grams of the 1916 Pullman in Moror Acgz, 
but these systems all show a five-terminal 
starting switch and the system in ques- 
tion has a two-terminal switch, as illus- 
trated. 

2—Publish the correct wiring diagram 
for the car, using the two-terminal 
switch.—Benjamin B. Swetland, Mills, Pa. 

Your sketch, which we have returned, 
was correct in the main essentials. The 
only changes which we would suggest 
are the cutting out of the wire from 
the positive battery terminal to the igni- 
tion coil and the use of 12-16 volt light 
bulbs as originally intended. By your 


plan the 6-8 volt bulbs would be drawing 


from one half of the battery only. 

2—You are wrong on the car model. 
The 1915 Pullman used the two terminal 
starting switch, as shown in Fig. 11, 
while the 1916 Pullman used the five 
terminal switch. 


DISCO ELECTRICAL SYSTEM ON 
HOME-MADE CAR 

Q—We have a customer who owns a 
home-made car about six years old which 
has on it, among other things, a Disco 
motor generator, model 26A No. 734 and 
what looks like a Disco combined cutout 
relay and regulator. It is a 12-volt sys- 
tem for starting and generating and 6- 
volt for lighting and ignition. All the 
cutout points on the relay-regulator are 
badly burned, and it is in a generally 
dilapidated condition. When we first got 
it, the generator was charging 30 amp. 
with very. little regulation and had 
burned one field lead in two. 

Advise us what would be a good make 
of relay-regulator to put on to take the 
place of the old one. Also advise us the 
proper adjustment of the brushes, as they 
can be moved around about one inch, 
theugh it doesn't seem to make much 
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difference. There are three contacts on 
the regulator. Theoretically, should they 
make and break together? ‘The motor 
generator has only two brushes and only 
two wires, one from the main brush and 
one from the field... The regulator is 
located under the hood.—Floyd R. Brown, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


The drawing of the windings and cir- 
cuit diagrams of this system are shown 
in Fig. 10. The regulator-relay is of 
Ward-Leonard manufacture and is desig- 
nated as type CD. We would advise that 
it be replaced with a new one, which 
may be procured from any first-class 
automotive electrical supply house or 
from the factory representative, whose 
name and address we are supplying by 
mail. The brushes should be arranged 
as shown, directly under the salient and 
the consequent field poles. The two con- 
tacts on the regulating armature should 
make and break simultaneously; the 
vibrating reed method of regulation here 
used has been explained in Motor AGE 
a short time ago. Suffice it to say that the 
tension of the regulating spring should 
be so adjusted that the maximum output 
of the generator is 10 to 12 amp. Sup- 
plementary adjustment is made by bend- 
ing the brass prongs which support the 
spring and determine the width of the 
air gap. 

The cutout should close at a car speed 
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of seven to ten m.p.h., and the ammeter 
should immediately show a value of one 
to three amperes charge. A discharge of 
one ampere should cause the cutout 
points to separate. On many of these 
old systems the arcing at the regulator 
points is so severe that they are rapidly 
burned. A fairly satisfactory remedy 
for this is to install a condensor, such 
as that used with the Delco ignition sys- 
tem, connecting it in such a way that it 
forms a shunt with the regulator point. 
This is done by connecting one side of 
the condensor to the vibrating armature 
and the other side to the stationary point. 
The condensor has the property of ab- 
sorbing the current which causes the arc. 


REWIRING A FIRE-DAMAGED 
KING CAR 


Q—We are rebuilding a fire-damaged 
1916 King 8 and are greatly puzzled on 
the electric equipment, as it was de- 
stroyed with the exception of the Ward- 
Leonard generator and starter. We would 
like to know just what parts and instru- 
ments to buy and the proper method of 
installing them. Will you oblige us with 
a wiring diagram of this model?—Ernest 
J. Stewart, New. Orleans, La. 


It is impossible to reply to this query 
intelligently through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House, for the reason that the data 
supplied does not enable us to identify 
the car. During 1915 and part of 1916 
the machines were designated by the 
serial numbers 5000 to 8000 and the 
model letter D. For the balance of 1916 
they were known as model E and the 
serial numbers were from 12000 to 14950. 
Both of these models were equipped with 
the Ward-Leonard apparatus, but one of 
them was wired on the single-wire 
grounded plan, while the other was two- 
wire equipment throughout. Although 
the same regulator was used on both the 
connections, it differed considerably, so 
that one diagram does not serve as a 
reliable guide for both models. We are 
forwarding tracings of the two diagrams, 
as well as the name of the concern from 
which the parts may be obtained. (The 
service of the Readers’ Clearing House 
can be greatly improved if the inquirers 
will kindly favor us with all of the 
identification numbers and letters which 
are to be found upon the cars or appa- 
ratus upon which information and in- 
structions are desired.—Ed.) 
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| MYSTERY TALES 











NUMBER 02 
Peculiar Governor Effect in New Engine 


N INQUIRER writes: 


car which acts as though it were equipped with a governor. 


One of our customers has a new Knight-engined 


It will run 


along perfectly for miles and then suddenly pick up as though the throttle 


were opened, but such is not the case. 


After running for a while at the 


increased speed, it will slow down to the normal pace for the throttle open- 
ing. There is no lost motion in the throttle or spark control connections. 


Who can lay this ghost? 


We have a strong suspicion of what the 


trouble is, but will withhold our opinion for the time being. When you 
get tired of puzzling your wits over your Mystery Tale, tell it to the world 
through these columns and see how many odd, ingenious, simple, compli- 
cated or comical solutions it will call forth. 











MYSTERY TALE 
Mysterious Heating of K-45 Buick Engine 

In the September issue of Motor AGE 
under the head of Mystery Tales I note 
that one of the subscribers has had 
trouble with the model K-45 Buick over- 
heating and that the engine gets so had 
that it runs a few seconds after the 
switch is turned off. 

If this reader will start his engine and 
then look at the lower water hose con- 
nection, he will see that the very strong 
action of the water pump in this model 
causes the hose to be drawn together, 
thereby almost entirely stopping the 
water circulation. This, of course, causes 
the engine to heat rapidly in a mysteri- 
ous way. The remedy is to install a 
length of very stiff hose in place of the 
flexible one. Jas S. Simmons, Valley 
Tire & Supply Co., Staunton, Va. 

(Many thanks.—ED.) 


MYSTERY TALE 

Unacecountable Knock in a Newly Rebuilt 

Engine 

Q—What is the matter-with a 1916 
Ford engine, which we have recently 
overhauled? We put in oversize pistons, 
new crankshafts, camshaft bushings, tim- 
ing gears, valves and push rods, and also 
new piston pins. We first ran it in the 
burning-in stand and then started it and 
let it run three or four hours idle. It 
ran like new, save for a distinct metallic 
knock. We then took it down again and 
replaced a suspicious looking connecting 
10d with a new one. We took up all the 
bearings again, although it. was hardly 
necessary, as there was very little play, 
but the knock was still there. We then 
pulled the engine out again and exam- 
ined every part—bearings, rings, pistons 
-—and everything was all right. As No. 2 
piston seemed to be striking, we filed it 
ott a little and even put in two head gas- 
kets. It will knock no matter where the 
spark is, advanced or retarded, whether 
idling or under a load, regardless of 
speed. Short-circuiting one plug at a 
time does not locate the knock. We 
have tried both heavy and light oil. 
This engine seems to be good otherwise; 
it hits every shot and has plenty of 
Dower. The new crankshaft and bear- 
ings preclude any chance of there being 
end play either in the bearings or in the 
Diston rings. H. S. T. 

(Upon the inquirer’s request we are 
withholding publication of his name and 





address.) We are of the opinion that 
some one of the new parts is incorrectly 
fitted and is striking some place. It 
might be a high tooth in one of the new 
timing gears, a high magnet on the fly- 
wheel, or any one of a score of things. 
It is one of those things that can be 
located only by the most minute, careful 
inspection of every part. 
throughout the country are invited to 
exercise their skill in assisting this in- 
quirer out of his dilemma: : 


MYSTERY TALE 
The Paradox of the Vanishing Click 

Replying to Mr. Neil Von Slurth of 
Warren, Pa., in regard to the click in 
the wheel of an Oldsmobile sedan: I 
had the same experience on the same 
make of car last week. I found one ball 
missing and-one undersize in the outer 
bearing of the right front wheel. I rea- 
soned that the noise was caused by the 
undersize ball dropping’ on top of the 
preceding ball at each revolution. By 
installing the proper size and number of 
balls, the noise was eliminated—A. J. 
Willis, 820 Rancheria, Santa Barbara, 
Calif: 

(This would cause the noise alright, 
but the principal thought that occurs to 
us is that Mr. Willis is under-lubricating 
his front wheels. If the bearings were 
properly packed with grease, the balls 
could not drop and cause the click.—Ed.) 


MYSTERY TALE 

Light Carbon Deposit Causes 

Knock 

Q—We have a 1917 Dodge roadster 
which has been rebored and is in fine run- 
ning condition except that we have to 
clean carbon out about every 200 miles, 
as it causes a bad knock. It uses but 
very little oil, about one quart to 100 or 
200 miles, and often there is but a very 
thin scale of carbon. We put on an extra 
gasket, but that does not help. Now, the 
question is, why does this engine knock 
with so little carbon when other Dodge 
ears will run 2000 or 3000 miles with- 
out cleaning? It was the same way be- 
fore it was rebored. We know that it is 
carbon which makes it knock, as it al- 
ways stops until a little carbon is formed 
on it again. Before it is cleaned it sounds 
as if it was being hit with a heavy ham- 
mer when the car is pulling. There is 
now just a very little play of the pistons 
in the cylinders. but it knocked just the 
same when they were tight.—Lester 
Baines, Cressey, Mich. 

We would almost be willing to put up 
a wager that this is a very economical 
running engine, operating satisfactorily 


on a very light mixture. We are led to 


Heavy 


Ford wizards 





89 


this belief by the fact that the latest 
theory of the carbon knock is that the 
incandescent parties of carbon so ex- 
pand the incoming gas that the cylin- 
ders do not get their full quota of mix- 
ture, resulting in a decrease of volumet- 
ric efficiency. In these cases it has gen- 
erally been found that enriching the mix- 
ture cuts down the knock. 


We also suspect that it is a warm run- 
ning engine, getting considerably hotter 
than other Dodge engines of the same 
model. This, of course, should be looked 
for in the circulation and radiation sys- 
tem. A cleaning to remove rust and 
scale from the radiator and cylinders 
may help, and the hose connections 
should be inspected to see that they are 
not partially closed. This is one of those 
rare cases where water or steam injec- 
tion may help, and we would suggest 
that some method of introducing a fine 
water vapor spray into the intake mani- 
fold be tried. Other suggestions from 
readers will be welcome.—Ed. 


TYPES H, H A, HB AND H C STROM- 
BERG CARBURETERS PRACTI- 
CALLY IDENTICAL 


Q—Publish an illustration and instruc- 
tions covering a model H. C. No. 1 Strom- 
berg carbureter. This is on a Paige 
model 38 car. The engine has good com- 
pression, ignition is good, the engine idles 
all right, but loads at speeds of 15 to 20 
m.p.h. The carbureter was tampered with 
by an unknown person, and since then 
the car has been getting too much gas 
at the above named speeds. We have 
tried to adjust it in the same way that 
we have other carbureters of the same 
model while on long trips of 40 to 100 
miles, but we cannot get it to operate 
satisfactorily. The engine runs all right 
on the floor, but under load it gets too 
much gas at medium speeds.—W. B. 
Johnson, Norris Garage, Norris, Mont. 

Refer to the article under. head of 
“Adjustment of No. 3 Stromberg Carbu- 
reter,” which appeared in the March 3 
issue of Moror Ace. All Stromberg car- 
bureters of the H series—H, HA, HB 
and HC—are practically identical, and 
the same instructions apply to all of 
them. Type H and HA were of the ver- 
tical variety, while types HB and HC 
were horizontal. Supplementary in- 
structions, covering the type HC, are 
that the gasoline level in the float cham- 
ber is to stand at 15/16 to 1 in. above 
the flange of the-lower casting of the 
float chamber, and that the air intake 
be fitted with some means of introduc- 
ing hot air from around the exhaust pipe. 
The hot water jacket should be care- 
fully examined. It is possible that it 
may have become frozen and cracked at 
some time, or that it may be heavily 
coated with scale inside. 


If for these or other reasons it fails 
to become heated as it should, a rich 
setting for idling would be necessary. 
The secondary effect would be that the 
mixture would be too rich at the speeds 
mentioned. Another point to examine is 
the dash pot. If the moving-parts there- 
in have become worn, it will be almost 
impossible to effect a setting satisfactory 
for all speeds. It must also be remem- 
bered that since this carbureter was de- 
signed, fuels have changed-considerably 
in quality, having become’ heavier and 
more difficult to vaporize. 
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Specifications of Current Motor Truck Models 











NAME 
AND 
MODEL 


TIRES 





Tons 
Capacity 








Acason 
Acason, R 
Acason, RB 
Acason, H 
Acason, L 
Acason, M 
Ace, C 
Ace, A 
Acme, G 
Acme, F 
Acme, A 
Acme, AC 
Acme, C 


Acme, E 
Akre’nMulti-Trk20 


American, 25 
American, 40 
Apex, G 

Apex, D 

Apex, E 

Apex, F 
Armleder, 20 
Armleder, HW 
Armleder, KW 
Atco, B 

Atco, B1 

Atco, A 

Atlas, M.D. 
Atterbury, 20R 
Atterbury, 7CX 
Atterbury, 7D 
Atterbury, 8E 
Autocar, 21UF 
Autocar, 21UG 
Autocar, 26Y 
Autocar, 26-B 
Available, H1'4 
Available, H2 
Available, H2'4 
Available, H3'4 
Available, HS 
Available, H7 
Avery 


Seah, A Jr. 
Beck, C 
Bell, M 

Bell, E 

Bell, O 
Belmont, D 
Belmont, F 
Bessemer, G 
Bessemer, H-2 
Bessemer, J-2 
Be semer, K-2 
Brinton, F 
Brockway, E 
Brockway, S-4 
Brockway, K-S 
Brockway, R-4 
Brockway, T-4 


Capitol, G114 
Capitol, H2'4 
Capitol, K214 
Capitol, M3! 
Case, tt 
Champion Light 
‘ommercial 
Chevrolet, G 
Chevrolet, T 
Chicago, C114 
Chicago, C2'4 
Chicago, C34 
Chicago, DS 
Climber, A-20 
Clydesdale, 18 
Clydesdale, 32C 
Clydesdale, 42C 
Clydesdale, 65C 


Clydesdale, 65EC 


c ‘lydesdale, 90C 
Clydesdale, 120C 
ollier, 18 
ollier, 19 
ollier, 21 
ollier, 22 
olumbia, H 
--olumbia, G 
omet 
ommerce, T 
~ommerce, 12 
Commerce, 16 
-oncord, A 
oncord, B 
oncord, AX 
encerd, BX 
rok, 41 
orbitt, H 
orbitt, E 
erbitt, D 
orbitt, C 
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36x7 : DeMartini, 114 | 114 Sat Vienne 
sist Wipemenmee | 3 ow 
36x7* W % ar) 36; 12 W 
aixhd Wiipeue sn | sbx12 Bl [Hehn, J4 
36x6T W Denb " 33 114 38x7¢ 1| Hahn, CD 
36x6T I Ne 34 oY 3 36x6 1 Hahn, EE 
36x8* W]| og rH ]||Hahn, F 
W Denby, 25 3 ow A 1) Hahn, EF 
3x5 Wiideaby ao | 5 W0sod _]||HakFur, E 
36x4d_ WiiDependable,A | 34-1 36x6 W||Hal-Fur, B 
40x5d_ W Dependable, C 114 34x5 W) |Hal-Fur, F 
40x6d W|\|Dependable,D | 2 36x6  W||Halll 
34x5° DI |Dependable, E | 214 36x7 Wy |Hall 
34x5*  DiiDependable,G | 314 38x7 W| |Halll 
36x12 D!|Diamond T, O 1 36x6t W Hall 
36x12 DI'Diamond T, FS | 114 36x5  W||Hall 
2° 36x5° W!\Diamond T,T | 114 36x5  W||Harvey, WEA 
2° 36x6° W!!Diamond T,U | 2 36x7_ W||Harvey 
36x8* W||Diamond T,K | 314 36x5d  W||Harvey, WFA 
40x5d_W)/Diamond T, EL | 5 40x6d  W||Harvey, WHA 
40x12. W!|Diamond T, S 5 40x6d W\|Harvey, WKA 
40x14 BilDiehl, A 1 35x5  _—«| | Hawkeye, K 
34x5T lips 4 3 ]||Hawkeye, M 
Diehl, B 14% 6x6 Hawk N 
Dispatch, F 1 34x4f I Hendrick, nN 
Doane 24% 36x7 Cc He ‘rickeee, M 
—_ ; Doane 34 36x5d }! Hafiman, B » 
x 
35x5f L [seme Broth 6 , aa B| | Huffman, C 
B4x5t Deeks Ka 2-38, 36x7,  W||Hurlburt A 
3x6. W ‘Dorris, K-7 “314 36x10 W/| Hurlburt B 
3ix6° DiiDeuble DriveB | 3 6 W||Hurlburt C 
36x5d* D Douglas G 1% 37x8* W Hurlburt D 
wg : Douglas I 3 37x8* y 
36x4d || puree A i oe |||Indep’d’t(lowa), B| 1 
36x10 _lliuty. 21 ie 34x5 | |Indep’d’t(lowa),G 
36x37 Wil . Indep'd'\ la), Hl 
3x5 B =e .. ep d’t(Ohio), 
mt Wego |, ser ull eeeel 
36x8  W||Erie, 5 ep’d’t(Ohio), 
36x5d W\ Erie, A 214 36x4d_  W)|Indiana, 12 
40x6d W Indiana, 20 
F.W.D., B 3 36x6 B| | Indiana, 25 
w Facto, i921 24 fw ¥ ee = 
3o3 | WilFateek 332 23 36x7_ Wlinland, D 
42x9 W||Fageol, 314 3% 40x5d* W||International, S 
36x10 W)/|Fageol, 5 5 40x6d  W)|International, 21 
38x7 I||Fargo, R 2 36x6 || International, 31 
Federal, SD 1 36x6¢ | W)|International, 41 
32x314 i Federal, TE 114 36x5  W)|International, 61 
3ix4igt B a Federal, UE 2 —. y International, 101 
35x5T /||Federal, WE 314 6x : 
36x5* W Federal, X2 5-6 40x6d W 
36x7* W!/|Ford, 1 32x414* Ww J&J, 
36x10 W||Forschler, A 1 34x4 W)|| Jackson, 4WD 
40x12 W!||Forschler, AX 114 36x5 W| | Jumbo, 15 
38x7* I||Forschler, B 2 36x7 W|| Jumbo, 20 
34x5 W||Forschler, BX 3 36x8 W]|| Jumbo, 25 
31x5* y Front Drive C 114 4 W a S 
36x5 y jumbo, 
3x7 WiiG & J** 2 36x7  W/| Jumbo, 40 
36x7 «WIIG & J** 314 36x5d W] 
40x10 W||G.M.C., K16 1 3ixst BI 
40x12 WI/G.M.C., K41 A 2 36x7* Wi\K-Z,1 
34x5 W\/G.M.C., K71 A 314 40x5d W{\K-Z, 114 
36x6 W|/G.M.C., K101A 5 40x6d W)\K-Z, 214 
36x7 W||G.W.W. 1% 35x5 1||K-Z, 3} 
36x4 W||Garford, 15 34 34x5¢ W)|K-Z,5 
34x5 I\|Gartord, 25 14% 36x4 W Kalamazoo, G-1 
36x7 I||Garford, 70-H 2 36x7 W||Kalamazoo, G-2 
W)|Garford, 68D 5 ia ¥ —, 2 
|Garford, 77D 314 x6 alamazoo, 
35x5t sd |Garford, 150-A 714 40x7d_ _C}|Kalamazoo K-5 
35x6} 1|| Gary, 1 36x4 W)||Karavan, A 
36x6 ¥ oont = 
36x8 y earns, 
36x6 7 - Mtg +5-cyl. All others, not marked, are 4-cyl. Roca 7s 
36x8 y rac., Tractor. \ elly. an 
38x7t I; Final Drive: W—Worm, I—Internal Gear, C—Chains, D— l\Xelly-S., K-38 
35x5¢ Bi] Double Reduction, B—Bevel, eel, E—External ||!Kelly-S., K-35 
34x4 W!|| Gear. *Tires—optional. +Pneumatic Tires. All others solid. 1Kelly-S., K-40 
36x5 W|} ttPrice includes body. §—Price includes several items of ||!Kelly-S., K-41 
36x7  W/| equipment. 1Kelly-S., K~42 
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TIRES 
Front Rear 
36x34 36x5 
» |86x4 «©—36x7 
36x5 40x5d 
16 |36x6 «© 40x6d 
44 |36x314 36x7 
6 |36x4 36x8 
36x5 40x12 
36x7 36x7 
6 |36x6 36x6 
36x6 36x6 
36x6 36x6 
36x6 =: 36x6 
36x6 36x10 
35x5¢  36x6T 
33x5¢ = 33x5F 
36x3!4* 36x5* 
36x314* 36x5 
36x4* 36x7* 
36x4* 36x4d* 
36x5 40x5d* 
36x6 40x6d* 
34x5*  34x5* 
613% * 36x6* 
36x4°" 36x8* 
6 |\36x5* 36x10" 
36x6 40x12 
35x5¢ 35x5t 
6 |35x5* 38x7* 
36x6¢ 40x10f 
34x5¢ 38x7t 
4 |\36x4 36x6 
> 136x5 36x5d 
36x5 = 40x6d 
36x5 40x6d 
34x314 34x5 
34x4-3.4x7 
36x4 36x7 
36x5 36x5d 
36x6 40x6d 
34x319* 34x5* 
6 |36x4* 36x6* 
36x5* 36x10* 
3¢ |36x4* 36x7* 
; 136x5* 36x5d* 
34x34 34x6 
& |34x31q 34x6 
6 \34x4 34x5 
36x4 36x4d 
36x5 36x5d 
36x5 40x6d 
34x314 34x4 
34x314 34x5 
34x4 34x6 
ass 3635 
36x4 36x4d 
36x5 36x5d 
{ [aids 34x5* 
36x4* 36x7* 
36x4* 36x8* 
36x5*  36x5d* 
36x5*  40x6d* 
34x5 34x6 
34x5¢  34x5t 
36x314 36x314 
< [iss 36x4 
36x34 36x5 
36x4 = 36x6 
36x5 40x10 
34x4* 34x6 
36x7 36x7 
36x314 36x5 
35x5t  38x7 
36x4 36x7 
3 |36x6t 42x9f 
6x5  36x10t 
38x7f 44x10 
34x314 34x5 
36x4 36x6 
{ |36x4 36x8 
> |36x5 40x10 
36x6 40x6d 
34x4 34x5 
36x5 36x6 
36x4  36x8 
36x5 36x19 
mw —_ 
36x 
32x i at ant wat 
1x34 3x 
36x314 38 
363314 36x6 
36x4 36xdd 
36x4 36x4d 
36x5 40x5d 
36x5 40x5d 
36x5 40x5d 
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Specifications of. Current Motor Truck Models—Continued 








NAME 
AN 


Tons 


Capacity 





Front 


TIRES 


Rear 


Final Drive 


NAME 
AND 
‘MODEL 


Tons 
Capacity 


TIRES. 


Front Rear 


NAME 
AND 
MODEL 


TIRES 


Front Rear 





Koehler, F 
Koehler,MT, Trac 
Lange, B 
Larrabee, th 
Larrabee, 

ln ony k 
Larrabee, L-4 
Larrabee, W 


Lued Ww 
aoe 


Maccar, L 
Maccar, H-2 


Meck” AC Cham 
Meck, AC Chain 
Mack. AC Chain 
Mack Trac, AB 


Master, F 
Master Trac., T 


La] 
bo T me to bo 
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36x5 
36x6 
36x6 
34x5t 
36x4 
36x4 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 
5 [34x57 
3 36x38 
36x4 
“tt 36x5 
34x314* 
36x3)4* 
36x4*— 
36x5* 
36x5 
36x6 
34x314 
36x4 
36x4 
36x5 


416x614 
416x614 
41x61 
334x516 
4 x6 
414x6 
hs 


34x344 








40x6d 
40x6d 
40x7d 
38x7T 
36x7 

36x8 

36x10 
40x12 
40x7d 
34x57 
36x5 

36x7 

36x5d 
34x5* 
36x6* 
36x7* 
36x8 

36x5d 
40x12 
34x5 


36x6* 
34x5t 
34x5 

36x7 

36x5d 
40x6d 
35x5t 
34x5* 
36x7* 


36x6 

36x4d 
36x5d 
40x6d 
40x14 


36x4d 
36x31ed 
36x4d 
36x4d 


*40x5d 


40x6d 
40x12 
40x7d 
36x4d 
40x5d 
4(x6d 
40x12 
40x7d 
36x7 
36x4d 
36x5d 
40x6d 
34x5 
36x7 
36x7 
40x5d 
40x5d 
40x6d 
40x6d 
36x7 
32x4 
36x5 


38x4d 
40x5d 
36x6 

ro 
34x 
3adléd 


Norwalk,35E.Spec 


||Ogden, E 
/||Old Hickory, W 


W|/Old Reliable, A 


/||Old Reliable, B 
/||Old Reliable, C 
Old Reliable, D 
/|/OldReliable, KLM 
/||Oldsmobile Econ. 


Olympic, A 


/||Oshkosh, A 
’||}Oshkosh, AA 
V||Oshkosh, B 
Oshkosh, BB 


/\\Packard, EC 
/\|Packard, ED 
W||Packard, EF 








Packard, EX 
Paige, 52-19 
Paige, 54-20 


Paige, 51-18 
'||Parker, F20 


Parker, J20 
’||Parker, M2 


'||Patriot, Washgt’n 
)|| Piedmont, 4-30 


’||Pierce-Arrow 


| 


NONNwWNK NK sTO 


ee 
BONDS 


to a 
Be NeNeeNpEs 8 8 8 
RO\OO\DON eee 


BONN BN 


4¥x534 
445x514 


( |34x314 


/|| Pierce-Arrow 
_||Pierce-Arrow 
Pioneer, 59 








Power, F 


||Pewer, “ 


1 |Premocar, B-143 
36x314d D 


“|| Rainier, R-11 
‘||Rainier, R-19 
C||Rainier, R-16 
Rainier, R-18 
C||Rainier, R-20 
Rainier, R-15 
Rainier, R-17 


Reo, F 
Reliance, 10A 
}||Reliance, 20B 
Republic, 75 
Republic, 10 


’||Republic, 11X 
’||Republic, 19 
’|\Republic, 20 
/||Rowe, CW 
’||Rowe, C. D. W. 
Rowe, G. S. W. 
’||Rowe, G. P. W. 
Rowe, HW 
/||Rowe, F. W. 

) 


Sandow, G 
’|\Sandow, CG 
’||Sandow, 
’||Sandow, M 
‘\|Sandow, L 
’||Sanford, 25 
/||Sanford, 35 
Sanford, 50 
Schacht, 2-Ton 





/||Schacht, 5-Ton 
’\|\Schwartz, A 
Schwartz, BW 





I} |Schwartz, C.W.S. 


I||Schwartz, DW 
I||Selden, 114A 
1||Selden, 2)2A 
1||Selden, 342A 
I||Selden, 5A 
W||Seneca, M 
W||Service, 15 
W|| Service, 220 
W) |Service, 31 
W | |Service, 36 
W)|Service, 51 
W| Service, 71 
W||Service, 76 
W||Service, 101 
W |Southern, 10 


/|| Pittsburger, C-21 


’||Ranger, TK-22-2 


’||Republic, 10Exp.}} 


1\|Schacht, 214-Ton 
/\|Schacht, 3!o-Ton 
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34x5 
36x34 4 


{¢ |36x5 
{ 136x5 


> 136x5 


4 |382x416T 
. 136x5* 

. 136x6 

6 |36x5 


_ [86x6T 


36x7* 
36x6 

40x10 
36x6T 


35x5t 
3ix4 
34x5 
34x6 
34x7 
36x5d 
36x6d 
38x7t 
34x41 6t 
36x5 
36x4d 
32x416 
35x5T 
35x5T 
34x5 
36x7 
36x10 
36x6T 
36x316d 
36x5d 
42x9F 
36x6d 
40x6d 


34x5 
34x6 
36x7 
36x5d 
40x6d 
36x4d 
36x5d 
40x6d 
36x7 
36x4d 
36x5 86x5d 
36x5 40x6d 
33x414t 33x14} 6t 
34x314* 34x7* 
36x4 36x8 
36x6 40x12 
34x31g 34x56 
36x4 36x7 
36x5 | 
36x6 40x1 
30x3! t 30x: st ot 
34x419  35x5 
345314 34x5 
836x314 36x6 
35x5t = 38x7T 
36x4 36x7 
36x5 36x5d 
36x5 36x5d 
36x6 40x6d 
34x34 34x4 


36x6T 
35x57 
34x314 
3 x3! 2 
34x4 
34x4 
36x6 


we +4 











Southern, 15 
Southern, 2) 


) || Standard, 1-K 
)||Standard, 76 
) || Standard, 66 
| ||Standard, 5-K 
)||Sterling, 114 

|| Sterling, 2 

||| Sterling, 214 
)||Sterling, 3} 
/||Sterling, 5-W 
)||Sterling, 5-C 


Sterling, 714 
Stewart, 14 


)|\Stewart, 15 


Stewart, 9 
Stewart, 7 
Stewart, 7-X 
Stewart, 10 
Stewart, 10-X 


/||Stoughton, A 


W||Stoughton, B 


| ||Stoughton, C 


W/|/Stoughton, D 


)||Stoughten, F 
)||Sullivan, E 
/||Sullivan, H 
) ||Superior, D 


Superior, E 


)||Super Truck, 50 
)||Super Truck, 70 
)||Super Truck, 100 
)||Super Truck, 150 


39x41 6t W 





W||Texan, A38 
Texan, TK39 
y Tiflin, GW 
|| Tiffin, MW 
| Titi PW 
Tiffin, F50 
— F60 
W) ||Titan, HT 
Wi |Titan, HD 
W |Titan, TS 
| Tower, 
WwW! ||Tower, H 
W | |Tower, G 
W ||Traflie, Cc 
W) | Traffic 
Transport, 20 
|| Transport, 30 
|| Transport, 50 
|| Transport, 70 
|| Traylor, B 
Traylor, C 
Traylor, D 
Traylor, E 
|| Traylor, F 
}|!Triangle, AA 
W||Triangle, A 
W | |Triangle, C 
W || Triangle, B 
W || Triumph, G 
W||Triumph, HC 
Triumph, HB 
W ||Twin City, B.W. 
Wi | Twin City, A.W. 
4 | |sTwin City, B 
|8T win City, A 
W | 
Wi |\Ultimate, A 
W Mie AJ 








W||Ultimate, B 
W}|Ultimate, BL 
W/||Union, FW 
W | Union, HW 
W ||Union, JW 
B jeter A 
United, B 
WI |United, Cc 
W||United, V 
W|/United States, N 
W|/United States, R 
W || United States, S 
WI United States, T 
B \Velie, 46 
W Veteran, Sag 
Veteran, A** 
y Veteran, D** 
W Veteran, i 
W | Vim, 
W||Vim, 30 
Ww Vim, 31 
W | Vim, 22 
Vim, 23 





vi 
v *2-cyl. 
w Trac., Tractor. 


+6-cyl. 


t8-cyl. 
**Canadian made. 


W}| Double Reduction, B—Bevel, 


W | Gear, 


Wi | | equipment. 


*Tires—optional. 
W)| tPrice includes body. 


All others, not marked, are 4-cyl. 


Final Drive: W—Worm, I—Internal Gear, C—Chains, D— 
4—Four-Wheel, 
+Pneumatic Tires, 
§—Price includes several items of 


E—External 
All others solid. 


Vulcan, 25 
Vulcan, 25P 


Walter, S 

Ward-LaF., 2B 
Ward-LaF., 4A 
Ward-LaF., 5A 








Walker-Johnson,B 
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435x615 


334x5 


44x54 
4Vox6!} 4 





\ 36x4* 


4 |86x6 


9 186x5d 


. [36x4 
6 


9 |36x5 


{ 134x319* 
g 134x5T 


2 |36x4 


3 |36x319* 
@ |35x5T 


5 |36x4* 


@ |36x5 


434x534 
416x614 
5 x64 


15 Reset 34x4 
36x6 40x8* 
34x314* 34x5* 
36x7* 
36x10 
40x12 
36x5* 
36x6 
36x4d* 
40x5d* 
40x6d* 
40x6d 
36x6 = 40x7d 
32x414f 32x41¢ 
35x5t 35x5t 
34x316 34x5 
34x4 

34x4 

36x5 

36x5 

34x416t 35x5T 
36x314 36x5 
34x4)ot 34x4) ot W 
36x4 36x7 W 
36x5d  W 
36x4* 36x7* W 
36x5 36x5d W 
34x4lot 34x4 

36x6 

36x8 
40x5d 
40x12 
40x7d 


33x4 

38x7 W 
86x5 W 
36x31od W 
40x5d W 
40x6d W 
40x12 
40x5d 
40x6d 
36x4d 


36x6* 


=> 


sei RGAE 4 2: = | < 


36x4 
36x5 
36x5 
36x6 
33x4 
36x6 
36x3! 5 
36x4 


36x6 
36x6 


3ga344 4 
36x4 


g 134x314 


36x3)5 
36x4 
36x5 


{134x315 


36x4 
36x4 
35x5 
36x6 
34x41 6F 


40x10 
40x6d_—sV 
34x4lot 
34x6* 
36x6* 
36x7* 
34x5t 
36x5 
36x7 
36x7 
40x5d 
36x6 

36x7 
36x6* 
38x7t 
36x4d* | 
36x4d* W 
36x8* D 
40x12 
40x14 
34x5° 
36x7* 


36x4* 
36x4* 


36x3! 9 
36x4 
36x5 
36x6 
36x7 


36x4* 


36x5* 
36x6 
36x6 
36x314* 
36x4* 
36x6 
36x314* 
36x4 


» 136x5 


36x6 
36x3)3 36x5 
36x67 
86x7* 
36x7* 
36x5d 
31x4T 
32x44 
35x5T 
36x6 
36x5d 
36x8 
40x8 


36x8 
40x6d 
36x7 
36x5d 
40x6d 








1—Kelly-Springfield. 


2—Nelson Le Moon. 


3—Twin City 


Four 


Wheel Drive. 
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MOTOR AGE 








COMING MOTOR EVENTS 








AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 














Little Rock, Ark................. Little Rock Automobile Dealers’ Assn................ Nov. 11-19 
I cinnianasenivientecianall Closed Body Exhibition Nov. 14-19 
ee, Ee Second Annual Show Nov. 14-19 
EOS RES Caen aa toe Automotive Equipment ON RES | Nov. 14-19 
0 SESE Automotive Equipment Exposition................ Nov. 26-Dec. 3 
a Se ee oe EE RE Ee ae Nov. 27-Dec. 3 
London, Ontario.................. National Motor Show of Western Canada............ January 
SNe National Automobile Show........2.............-.....:---0+00++- Jan. 7-13 
ES acer neaenceraie Buffalo Automobile Dealers’ Assn.......................... Jan. 14-21 
eeeet. Soest SMU I hc tenn Senate cede annonianiononntl Jan. 16-22 
See eer Fourteenth Annual Automobile Show.................. Jan. 19-25 
NS SRR Cleveland Automobile Mfrs.’ and Dealers’ Assn. Jan. 21-28 
Pornend, Ore...........:---....2 Anmial Automovne Show................................... Jan. 23-29 
SID ssrahibichinnnscttocmbionedesiedion National Automobile Show.............................-.- Jan. 28-Feb. 3 
SI ciieirinnscniienesiaieinnones .....Automobile Salon Jan. 28-Feb. 3 
Ee I ool i icaiiidiaaninmemeenianiaaetl Feb. 6-11 
Minneapolis............................ NII csasivaihemeesinimsniietiionbeshiinmncssensniiinal Feb. 6-11 
Winnipeg, Canada............... Canadian Automotive Equipment Assn. Show......Feb. 6-11 
NE 0: EE Kansas City Motor Car Dealers’ Assn.................... Feb. 9-16 
Atlanta saienieielviconaal Southern Automobile Show.........2..22.0..2..2.....:-0-00-+ Feb. 11-18 
a. eeeICO..........-..-5-.---ss Sixth Annual Pacific Automobile Show................ Feb. 11-18 
oomievilie, Ky.........~:...---.<. Fourteenth Annual Automobile Show.................... Feb. 20-25 
ee ec ee Fourteenth Annual Automobile Show.................... Feb. 20-25 
| Serer Winter Automobile Show.............................. Feb. 26-March 3 
Springfield, Mass................. Seventh Annual Automobile Show................ Feb. 27-March 4 
Brooklyn.................................Eleventh Annual Show.......................... icticelasae eae March 4-11 
| Ee Annual Automobile Show..............2....2...2--....----- March 11-18 
a a, Se PEs oer Newark Automobile Dealers’ Assn.................... March 11-18 
RACES 
men Amoeles.................:....:. NE IO a ianiticintacentiniviccnsnceciminsatnecnnisscpeieniilll Nov. 24 
FOREIGN SHOWS 
Olmypia, waneune beiabons ee Nov. 3-12 
London... cae -...----+------ British Motor Show, Motor Mfgs. and Traders....Nov. 4-11 
Paris... . Sade oS i gn tists cisions Nov. 12-27 
Santiago, . ane Annual Automobile Show......................0.2222-..2.2-.--- March, 1922 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil........ Automotive Exhibition.......... Bee et eee September, 1922 
CONVENTIONS 

EP anil International Automobile Congress............................ Nov. 3-5 
MER National Tire Dealers’ Association.......................... November 
EE eee Pennsylvania Automotive Assn.......................---......-- Nov. 9-10 
Chicago......... eS Ah eae Annual Meeting and Business Exhibits of 

Automobile Equipment Assn................................ Nov. 14-19 
EE Research Club Convention. ...0..000.00.00..00.......ccccececececeeee Nov. 14 
fe ee Factory Service Managers’ Convention................ Nov. 15-16 
EE + ere Ohio Automotive Trade Assn. Meeting.................. Dec. 12-14 
ee American Road Builders’ Convention and Show..Jan. 17-20 
ESE ee Fi'th Annual N. A. D. A. Convention... Jan. 30-31 











CUNLIFFE JOINS COLLINS 
Chicago, Oct. 28—Automobile interests 
will be interested in the resignation of 
C. R. Cunliffe from the general manager- 
ship of the Chicago branch of the Cad- 
illac Motor Car Co. This resignation 
concludes an association of more than 10 
years with the Cadillac organization. 

He will be succeeded by L. B. South- 
erland, who has been associated with him 
in various capacities throughout his 10 
years with Cadillac organizations. South- 
erland who is a resident of Chicago, has 
been sales manager of the Chicago 
branch for the past two years. 

Cunliffe leaves Cadillac to associate 
himself in an executive capacity with 
R. H. Collins, former president of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., in the develop- 
ment of the Peerless Motor Car Co. 

ROCHESTER ARRANGES DISPLAY 

Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 29—Enclosed car 
week will be observed here next week 
when 22 leading automobile dealers will 


have individual exhibits of enclosed cars 
in their showrooms. The plan is spon- 
sored by the Rochester Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Assn., and extensive preparations in 
the form of an intensive advertising cam- 
paign have been made. The two Sunday 
Rochester newspapers will carry special 
motor car sections of 24 pages each in 
order to give impetus to the show. En- 
closed car week will take the place of 
the enclosed car show, which was held 
under the direction of the organization 
last year. 


AUGUST GASOLINE HIGHER 
Washington, Oct. 28—A new high rec- 
ord in gasoline consumption was estab- 
lished in August when 503,000,000 gallons 
were used, according to an announce- 
ment by the Bureau of Mines. Although 
the average daily production in August 
of 13,921,000 gallons was 385,000 gallons 
more than in July, total stocks on Aug. 
31, amounting to 567,645,000 gallons, 
showed a decrease of 116,000,000 gallons 
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during the month, according to the fig- 
ures. 

Exports of gasoline in August totaled 
47,803,000 gallons, or 75 per cent more 
than in July. Total production for the 
month was given as 131,577,000 gallons. 

MC GRAW TIRE GOING STRONG 

Cleveland, Oct. 28—Readjustment of 
the financial affairs of the McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Co. have been completed by the 
reorganization of the board of directors 
to include representatives of banking in- 
terests and merchandise creditors. The 
plan does not call for any changes in the 
company personnel or new financing. 
Indebtedness has been reduced $400,000 
since the plan became operative. 





USED CAR SALE AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 28—The semi-an- 
nual used car sale at Memphis was held 
Oct. 17-22, with good success. ‘The sale 
was conducted on an open lot from Mon- 
day morning until Saturday night. Used 
and rebuilt cars were sold at exceptional 
values, there being more than 100 models 
from which to select. The Memphis 
Automobile Dealers Assn., with its well 
known motto, “Pledged to do business on 
the square,” announced the sale. 





KANSAS CITY DEALERS ELECT 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 31—The follow- 
ing officers and directors of the Kansas 
City Motor Dealers’ Assn., were elected 
at the annual meeting in October: presi- 
dent, Estel Scott, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co.; vice president, W. 
J. Brace, president of the Hudson-Brace 
Motor Co., distributor of Hudson and 
Essex cars; E. E. Peake was retained 
as secretary-treasurer, and E. H. Cole- 
man as assistant secretary. 





ATHENS, GA. PLANS SHOW 

Athens, Ga., Oct. 28—A committee 
composed of Joel A. Weir, C. A. Trus- 
sell and J. L. Downs, automotive dealers 
here, has been appointed by Frank Law- 
ler, president of the Athens Automotive 
Assn., to make an investigation as to the 
advisability of holding a fall automobile 
show in Athens, and to ascertain if deal- 
ers in the surrounding cities will cooper- 
ate in such an event. 





AMENDS CONSTITUTION 

Columbus, O., Oct. 29—At a recent 
meeting of the Columbus Automobile 
Trade Assn. a number of changes in the 
constitution and by-laws of the organiza- 
tion were made. The amendments were 
not radical, however, and were designed 
to bring about a closer cooperation 
among the various branches of the 
industry. 


_ 


REEVES ADDRESSES CONVENTIONS 


Chicago, Oct. 28—Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and G. R. Wilson, 
assistant secretary of the Rubber Assn. 
of America, addressed the convention of 
Business Association Executives in this 
city this week. 








